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PUBLISHERS' K'OTIOE. 



The -work, of which the present one is a revision, -was ori- 
^nally prepared several years since, and was soon used with 
great satisfaction in some of the best educational institutions 
in the State of New York, In consequence of the death of its 
accomplished author, the work (not being stereotyped) pnssed 
out of print after two large editions had become exhausted. 
At the suggestion of several eminent educators, who were 
anxious to have it for use in the institutions under their own 
charge, the present edition has been published. 

Its preparation was committed to Mr. John J. Anderson, 
whose long experience as a teacher, and whose peculiar fitness 
for writing history for use in schools, as had been shown by 
the great favor with whicli his series of School Histories of tbe 
United Slates had been received, indicated him as eminently 
qualified for the task. His work has been chiefly confined to 
dividing the matter into convenient paragraphs, with suitable 
questions upon each, and tbe addition of a valuable series of 
review questions, placed after each principal division. He has 
left the body of the work as the author wrote it, with very 
slight exceptions. Indeed, one of its essential charaotenstics is 
the author's singular felicity of expression, combined with 
great brevity and clearness of statement. These and other 
qualities have rendered it exceedingly attractive — interesting, 
while instructing the pupil, and making the study of ancient 
history, usually so dry, pleasant and agreeable to the young. 

New Tose, Sept., 1S67. 



In tto aert's Ofllca 
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PEEPACE. 



The science of Ancient History, though universally con- 
sidered essential to a finished educatiou, is still very imperfectly 
taught in our schools. The difficulty of combining the interest 
of a consecutive narrative with an intelligent view of cotem- 
porameous events has proved a serious embarrassment to writers 
and teachers ; while students, lost in the dim regions of the 
past, confused with a multiplicity of characters, to which they 
were unable to attach any definite idea, have thrown down 
their text-books in despair, and turned their attention to some 
more alluring study. 

This state of things must exist so long as teachers attempt 
to store the minds of their pupils with facts unconnected by 
the two strong associations oitiine s-niplace. 

The present work has been compiled from standard authors, 
and submitted to the criticism of distinguished individual-', by 
whom it has been warmly commended. It combines the fea- 
tures, to a large extent, which have made Anderson's series of 
United States Histories so successful in the many schools 
throughout the country in which they are used ; and, having 
already passed the test of experience, the woi'k, it is believed, 
will prove such a combination of the chronological and ethno- 
graphical methods as shall make Ancient History one of the 
most agreeable and useful branches of education. 
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TO TEACHEES. 



GENERAL PLAN OF THE "WORK, AND DIRECTIONS 
FOE USING THE CHART. 

It is the plan of this work to consider the history of the 
world as divided into periods of one thousand years each, four 
of which expired before the commencement of the Christian 
era. These periods are called millenniums. 

Tlie book comprises the histories of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece, the four kingdoms formed from the empire of Alex- 
ander, and Rome. Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome were 
the four " Universal Monarchies ;" but aa Egypt, owing to the 
extraordinary fertility and early civilization, was the parent 
of the arts and sciences, and the great fountain of heathen 
mythology, its history is introduced in the order of chronology. 

The Sacred Scriptures are the only record from which we 
derive our knowledge of the events which transpired before 
the Flood, so that the first two millenniums contain only very 
brief accotinta of the Creation, the fall of man, the expulsion 
froin Eden, the genealogy of the antediluvian patriarchs, their 
deaths, the wickedness of the world, and its consequent de- 
struction by the deluge, and the various settlements made in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe by the descendants of Noah. 

By consulting the Genealogical Tree, inserted at the begin- 
ning of the boot, it will be seen that the children of Japheth 
peopled Europe, and those of Shem and Ham, Asia and Africa. 
From the plain of the Euphrates, the " Land of Shinar," where 
the " children of men began to build a city and a tower," were 
the tribes of the earth scattered abroad ; from Nineveh and 
Babylon, the most nncient cities, the coui'se of empire took its 
way in a westerly direction, the scepter of universal rule being 
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TO TEACHERS. V 

transferred successively from the Assyrians to tlie Persians, 
from the Persians to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the 
Romans. 

It is certain that no satisfactory knowledge of history can 
be acquired unless its chronology and geography are well 
understood. A free and systematic use of the Chronological 
Chart and Maps is therefore especially recommended, A class 
consisting of ten pupiJs might represent a millennium, each 
pupil naming from the chart the principal events of one cen- 
tury. Let this exercise take place preliminary to the recita- 
tion of every lesson. The uniform flow of ticoe will thus be 
clearly presented, and coteroporaneous events fixed indelibly 
upon the memory. Beside a systematic use of the chart, such 
as is here suggested, a variety of questions could be asked, 
which, in answering from the chart, would convey to the mind 
of the learner, in the readiest manner, facts of a comprehensive 
character. 

Take these, for example; 

How long was it from Adam to Koah? Adam to Abra- 
ham f Adam to Solomon ? Noah to Abraham ? Noah to 
Solomon ? Noah to the Christian era ? From the Creation 

to the Flood ? What was the most important event in 

millennium 1 Which millennium contained the most important 
events? Why? At what time did the history of Greece 
commence ? What was the duration of the Homan Kinpire ? 
&c., &G. 

An alphabetical list of the names of individuals and places 
pronounced will be found in the closing pages of this work, 
and it is proposed that the teacher require the scholar, as an 
exercise in composition, to write a biography of every impor- 
tant character, and a history of every important place. 
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OOH"TEB"TS. 



Seotiob— pass 

i. a^sibia. ........ t 

IL BOYPT . IG 

III. Pbesia . 32 

IV. Gkbeob ...... .67 

" (UaoeDOnia) 223 

T. Thrace 289 

TI. Egypt ........ - 291 

VII. Home 314 

VIII. The Christian Era . . . . . .404 



MAPS. 

). 1. Map op Eubopg, Asia, and Aphioa ia 

2. Map of Greece 

3. Map of Albsander's Travels . 

4. Map op Italia 



IS" INDEX AT THE END OP THE VOLUME. 
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ASSYRIA. 

SECTION I. 

1. The Listory of the First Aasjrian Empire is comprised witliin a 
period of 1450 years ; that of tlie SecoDd, within a period of 210 years ; 
BO that Assyria, oommenoing ahout 2200 b. c, and ending 538 b. o., 
occupies nearly two Millenninras. In the year of the World, 1656 the 
Deluge destroyed all the inhabitants of the earth except Noah and 
his fainily, and the creatures with them in the ark. The earth lay in 
its shroud of waters one year, according to our computation, and when 
the flood suhaided, the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia; 
and Noah, with his wife, his three sons, Shem, Ilam, and Japheth, and 
their wJTes, came forth to take possession of the New World. 

2. It is supposed that Noah migrated to the East, and founded the 
Empire of China, as the Chinese dates agree thereto, and no mention 
is made of him in Scripture, though he lived 850 years after this event. 
Nor have we any record of the wanderings of his sons and their 
descendants till about 100 years after the flood, when we find them 
engaged in an attempt to settle on the banks of the Euphrates, around 
a city nnd a tower which they united in building, of the bitnminong 
earth with which that country abounds. Their design was frustrated 
by the confnsion of tongnes, and thenee "they were scattered abroad 
upon the face of all the earth ; and they left off to build the city," 
This city was called Babel; and from this place as a point, the migra- 
tions and settlements of the difierent tribes radiated, "Out of that 
land went forth Aashnr and huilded Nineveh;" Misraim, with his 
adherents, fonnd his way to Egypt ; Canaan settled Phenicia, on the 
eastern coastof the Mediterranean; the descendants of Javan migrated 
to Greece; and from Ur of the Chaldees, 200 years later, Abram was 
called to possess the Land of Promise. 

KeodGen.TLlS; bIeo vli. and vjii. entire ; tL 1-10. For settleaiCDlsorJsphetli,rcsd L 
6. ror AMjria, a«e Oen. I. 8-10. Egypt, Gen. I. 13. 

AssYEiA.— ^UBsHOns.— 1. How miny Asayrisn empires were Iherel Wbit was the dnratton 
under thii water! Wliere did Ihe art tlieti rest T Kame those who were sa.ed tn the ark. 
Noilif Vtaat took place aboDt a hundred fears after the flood ? Describe the Enplirates. 
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8 ASSYRIA. [b. C. 2200. 

3. B. 0. d300, — The first kingdom of which we have any acconiit 
was Assvria, founded bj-Asalmr, son of Shera. Nimrod, the grand- 
son of Ham, not long after, distinguished himself as a " mighty hunter," 
and fi-oni snbduing the beasts of the field, came to he leader of a tribe 
which fiseJ their head-quarters at Babel. The abandoned city was 
repeopled, the ancient tower was convei'ted into the fane of Belas, and 
Boon this city, Babylon, rivaled Nineveh in its extent and beauty, 
(Here oecnrs a chasm of great length in the history of Assyria.) 

Bead Gen. 1. 11, tor Nlnereh. Qen. i. 9, 10, for Nlmnid nnd Babjlun. 

4. B.C. 1300.— Ninus claimed to be the son of the god Belus; hnt 
as such assumptions of divinity were common in those early ages, 
nothing can be determined aa to his parentage. Winus so mnch 
enlarged and bcantified Nineveh, that he is styled its founder. This 
great city, situated upon the Tigris, was an oblong square, 60 miles in 
circumference; surronndcd by walls 100 feet high, and ao thick that 
three chariots might be driven abreast on the top of them. Upon the 
walls stood ],500 towers, each 200 feet in height; and the vhoie was 
so strong as to bid defiance to all weapons of warfare thcL known. 
Sinns is said to have spent 17 years in conquest, and to have extended 
the bounds of his dominions over the whole of Middle Asia. In 
Bactria lie would have suffered defeat, hut for the counsel and conduct 
of Semirarais, wife of one of hia officers. lie married her after the 
death of her husband, hut she conld not be satisfied to rule the empire 
by inflnenoing the emperor ; she was determined to he absolute sove- 

n; and the doting Ninus having been persuaded to commit t< 
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RC.80I).] SAEDANAPALUS. 9 

squares bj the streets, which crossed each other at right angles; these 
streets were tenainated at each end by massive gates of brass, over- 
looked on each side by lofty towers ; and the mighty river wMch rolled 
throngh. the town, was inclosed with walls as strong as those which 
encompassed the city. 

6. She visited every part of her dominions, and left in every place 
monuraentaof her greatness. The country was rough and uncultivated. 
She hollowed mountains, filled up valleys, baiit aquedacts, leveled 
roads, and converted the unbroken wilderness into fertile plains. She 
extended her dominions beyond Asia even, Ethiopia submitted to her 
arms, and in Africa she visited tiie temple of Jnpiter Ammon, to 
inquire of the oracle how long she should live. She was answered, 
"Till her son conspired against her." On her return she undertook 
the conquest of India, hut was signally defeated. Her son seized upon 
this occasion to alienate the affections of her people, and this coming 
to her knowledge, she resigned her dominions, and retired to a private 
station. The Assyrians worshiped her under the form of the white 

7. B. o. 13O0. — Ninjas, son of Ninus and Semiramis, having thus 
gained possession of the throne, gave himself up to a life of seclusion 
and pleasure. (Here occui-s another chasm in the history of Assyria, 
during which it is supposed the empire was broken, or of very little 
consequence.) 

B. o. 9O0, — According to chronologers, Jonah preached to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh, 862 b. c, and by historians Pul is supposed to 
have been the king who averted the threatened judgment by repentance. 

a. B. 0. 800,— Sardanapalus was the last king of the First Assyrian 
Empire. His vices and follies alone rescue his name from oblivion, 
A monument found by Alexander, in Cilioia, proves that he must have 
made an expedition to Western Asia ; bnt the greatest part of his time 
was spent in his seraglio, spinning with the women, or imitating their 
habits of dress and convei-sation. His effeminate manners rendered 
him contemptible ; and Arbaces, a Median governor, with Belesis, the 
most distinguished member of the Chaldean sacerdotal college, con- 
spired against him, and collected a numerous force to dethrone him. 
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STEIA. 



[B. 0. lit. 



Sardanapalus quitted for a wJiile his voliiptuons retreat, and appeared 
at the lieod of his armies. He was beateu, and besieged id tbe city of 
Ninu3 two years. At last, finding al] was lost, he erected a throne of 
his treasures, collected his women about liim, and, having set fire to 
the palace, perished with them in. the flames. Thns ended the First 
Assyrian Empire, 1450 years after its fonnding by Nimrod. The con- 
spirators seized upon tlie government, and divided it between then], 
whence arose two kingdoms. 



9. 11.0.747. Tee AssYHiANSOFUisETEn 
KCLED BT Aebacks. — Afbaces took np 
his residence at Nineveh, and reigned 
there under the name of Ninus the Youn- 
ger.' He is called in Soriptnre Tiglath- 
pileser. He took the city of Damascus, 
and pat an end to the Syrian kingdom, 
which had long vesed the Jews, and he 
made Ahaz, king of Judah, pay dearly for 
being delivered from his troublesome 
neighbors. 
Eead 3 Kings ivi. T-9. Im. syii 1-3. Amos I. 3, 4. 



11. B. 0. 728.— Tnu two Kiboboms bb- 
BBiTBD. — Salmanaser, son of Ninus II., 
besieged Samaria three years, and after 
the people had suffered every hardship, 
took the city and carried the i[ihabitants 
captive, 250 years after the revolt of Israel 
from Judah, 721 b. b. 

n. c. 717. Sennacherib exacted a 
tribute of Hezekiah ; and not content 
with "all the treasures of tbe house of 
the Lord, and of the king's house," in- 
vaded Judea with a large army. By liis 
emissaries he insulted the already hum- 
bled Jews, and blasphemed against the 

CueaMrins,— a Whit wis his Met How was Ibo 
dosef 9. Whltdld Arbiceado? By what otJier nan 
cnst (9ae msp No. 1.) 10, What can job stste of Bale 
ear begin; 11. Whit did Solnumiaet aocoraplleli ! "Wi 



10. The Babylonish As- 

STEIANS EULEl) BV BkLKSIS. 

— Belesis took up his resi- 
dence at Babylon. With 
his reign began the famous 
era of Nabonassar, accord- 
ing to Berosus, in this man- 
ner : " Nabonassar, having 
collected the acts ofhis pre- 
decessors, destroyed them, 
in order that the computa- 
tion of tiie reigns of the 
Chaldean kings might be 
made from himself." It 
began the year Feb, 36, 747 

12. Prince Merodach Ba- 
ladan sent to congratulate 
Hezekiah upon his recovery 
from sickness, and to in- 
qoire about the shadow's 
going back upon the dial 
of Ahaa, for the Chaldeans 

They had records in their 
city of observations made 
1500 years before, or about 
the time of the confusion 
of tongues. Of the succeed- 
ing kings of Babylon wo 

flist ABSjrinn erajitre brought to a 
leaiahekiiowDf Wtenj Is Damas- 
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BABYLON SUBDUED. 



God of heaven ; but Hezekiah spread his 
iinpions letter before the Lord, and re- 
ceived asaoraiicea of divine protection. 
That night the destroying angel was sent 
forth into the camp of the Assyrians, and 
185,000 of Senuaclierib's host slept the 
sleep of death. Filled with shame and 
rage, the impions king returned to Nine- 
veh, where two of his own sons conspired 
against him and slew liim. Then his son, 
Esarhaddon, reigned in his stead. 



know little, except their 



reia 2 Kicga ivil. 1-T. Ley. iivL 82. 83. md Den 

13. B. o. 700.— Esarhaddon, perceiving that Babylon was filled 
with anarchy, took advantage of the times to reduce it to its former sub- 
jection. Thus he reunited the Assyrian Empire, b. o. 660. He planted 
strangers in the land of Israel, who were the progenitors of the Sama- 
ritans. In his reign Manasseh was carried to Babylon, where he 
remained in captivity 12 years. In the days of King Nebachadnezzar 
I. several tributary princes revolted, and he was involved in a war 
with the Medes. 

Eead S KLngB IVU. 21, mi El. ]v. 2-10. 

14. The monarch Saraous resembled Sardanapalus in his taste and 
pursuits. The general of his array, Nabopolassar, having the burden 
of 9tat« affairs to sustain, thought himself more worthy of the throne 
than his effeminate monarch. He accordingly formed an alliance with 
Cyasares, king of Media, to dethrone the last of the race of Arbaces. 
With their joint forces they besieged Saracua in Nineveh, and finally 
gained possession of the place and slew the monarch. After this the 
glory of Nineveh faded, and Babylon, its ancient rival, became the 
most famous city in the world. 

It^Ad Galium, uhA[). liL 

16. Nabopolassar the Chaldean, having thus acquired sovereign 
power, commenced a new dynasty, under wliicb Assyria reached its 
greatest glory, and fell to rise no more. By his warlike exploits he 
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13 iSSYRIA. [b. c. 600. 

ronaed the jealousy of all his Deiglibors. Necho, king of Egypt, ninrclicil 
to the Euphrates to stop his conquests, Syria and Palestine revolted, 
and he found himself in his old age surrounded by enemies. In this 
emergency he thought proper to invest his son Nebuchadnezzar with 
a share in the government. The young prince proyed himself worthy 
of his father's confidence. He invaded Palestine, took Jehoiakim. 
and carried him captive to Babylon, with numerous young persons of 
the royal family, among whom were Daniel and the three children, 
Shadrach, Meshaoh, and Abednego. This event took place in the 4th 
year of Jehoiakira, b. o. 606. 

EeiaaKLngsssW, 4T, auaaChron. xiiYf. 8,7. Dan. i. I, S. Jer. ilvL S, 25, 28. 

16. B, o. 60©,— In 599 Nebuchadnozzar fonght a great battle with 
Necho, and entirely defeated him. In the beginning of his reign he 
had a remarkable dream, which, as interpreted by Daniel, contained 
the history of all succeeding ages. By his officers Jehoiiichin was 
deposed, and Zedekiah placed upon the throne of David, but he also 
rebelled against the king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar went in per- 
son to punish the treachei? of Zedekiah. He besieged Jerusalem two 
years, and when all the bread was spent in the city, the men of war 
attempted to flee by the way of the plain, but were captured by the 
hosts of Chaldea. The Holy and Beailtifnl house built by Solomon 
perished in the conflagration of the city, and all the precious things of 
the sanctuary, togetlier with the king and his nobles, were carried to 
Babylon, B. o, 688. 

EeadSKiDgaiiiy. lO-ao; iir. t-S. 2 Chr. nivS. 9-31. Jer.IiLl-12. 

17. Taking or Tybe. — Four years after, Nebucliadnezzar besieged 
Tyre, a strongly fortified and opulent city of Pheoieia, " the Queen of 
the sea, whose merchants were princes, and whose nobles were among 
the honorable of the earth." Here, for thirteen years, his troops suf- 
fered incredible hardships, so that " every head was made bald, and 
eveiT^ shoulder was peeled ;" and when the place finally surrendered, 
the esliausted besiegers found no treasure within its walls to reward 
their labors, the inhabitants having removed their principal effects to 
an island about half a mile distant, where in a short time a new city 
arose which far eclipsed the glory of the old. 
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ac. 600.] NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 13 

IS. OoNiiiiKsT OP Eqtpt. — Nebuchadnezzar then turned himself 
upon. Egypt, wliich was at that time suffering from intestine oommo- 
tions. Amasis and Apries having divided the people bj a contest for 
the throne, no effectnal resistance was offered to tbe invaders. " The 
good of nO the laod of Egypt was before them," and thej spared 
nothing. With the spoil of the splendid temples of Apia, and the 
wealth of the conquered people, the great king retnrned to BabjloM, 
having rendered the country tributary, and made Amasis his deputy. 
Jkiiai9.3ii.l,4,n, 23.23. Jcr. ilvl. 18. 25. M. Bz. uii. 10, IS. S4-26. 

19. Nebuchadnezzar was now sole monarch of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and Ethiopia. He married Amyit, 
princess of Media, who rivaled Semiramis in the splendid works with 
which she beautified the city of Babylon. A bridge 5 furlongs in 
length spanned the Euphrates, and terminated at each end in a palace 
of vast dimensions. The old palace on the east side of the river was 
nearly 4 miles in circumference, but the new palace, surrounded with 
three walls, one within another, was 7 miles in compass. In the last 
palace were the Hasgisq gardens, built by Amyit to resemble the 
woody country of Media. Arches were raised on arches till they 
reached the height of tlie walls ; the ascent was from terrace to terrace 
by stairs ten feet wide. On the top of the arches were first placed largo 
flat stones, then a layer of reeds, then bricks closely cemented toge- 
ther, and then tliick sheets of lead apon which lay the mold of the 
garden, so deep that trees of the lai^est size might take root in it ; and 
beneath their shade were plants and fiowers of the greatest beauty 
and most exquisite pel fume An engine at the top drew up the 
waters of the river and scattered them in slioweis o^er the gardens, 
and in the spaces bi-tween the arihes migmflcent apartments were 
fitted up, commanding a delightful prospect of aitificial hills and 
forests, streams and fountains 

20, Tbmplk or BEirs — ^Near the center of the city stood this edifice. 
It was circular, haiing eight stories, diminishing upwards to the height 
of 600 feet. The nealth of this temple, in statues, tables, censers, cups, 
and other implements of massive gold, was almost incredible. One 
ancient writer mates it amount to $100,000,0uu Un the summit was 
an observatory, from which the Childein astrologers watched the 
motions of the stars and made those calcuUtions which Calisthenea 

QaeaHrms.-li. Whalwaa Ncbu.-liiidnciiar'B neit mnvement; What irnijered Ihe an- 
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14 ASSYRIA. [b.0. B55. 

transcribed and sent to Aristotle. NebucLadnezzar, proud of the 
mighty realm which owned his sway, and proud of the magnificent 
city which be bad enriched with the spoils of Nineveh, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt, refused to listen to the warnings of that Daniel who had made 
him acquainted with the divine will. But in the very hour " when 
his heart was lifted up, and his mind hardened in pride," he was seized 
with a kind of madness, and driven from his throne to dwell with the 
beasts of the field. At the end of seven years his reason returned to 
him, his kingdom was restored, and esoellont majesty was added unto 
him. He reigned 43 years. 

21. — B. o. 562, Evil-Merodaoh, son of Nebuchadnezzar, was a gentle 
and weak prince, unfitted to govern the vast empire left to his care. 
He was dethroned after two years by Nercglissar, his sister's husband, 
B. 0. 560. — If the success of ITereglissar had equaled his ambition, 
Assyria would have had little cause to lament the change in adminis- 
tration ; but, endeavoring to eitend his dominions, he periled all. 
After making alliance with Orcesos, king of Lydia, he declared war 
ngainst the Uedes, but was sl^n in the first battle. His son Laboro- 
Boarohod, the man witlt the long name, the wicked life, and short 
reign, succeeded him. Nine months his subjects bore with his impi- 
ous cruelty, and then put him to death. 
EendilKinjsMV. 2T-30. 

22. B. 0. 506. — While the contest ii-ilh the Medes was still nndocided, 
and the Assyrians were lost in luxury, the sceptre descended to the 
weak bands of Belshazzar, grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. The war 
with Cyrus, and the danger of bis kingdom, could not draw him away 
from his pleasures. His armies and allies were defeated, and finally 
Babylon alone, of all his vast dominions, held out against the eou- 
queror. For two years this city was closely invested ; yet such was 
the strength of its fortifications — such the qaantities of provisions 
stored in its granaries, and afforded by its gardens — that the Assyrians, 
thinking themselves secure, ridiculed the besiegers from the walls, 
and defied them from their impregnable towers. 

23. Taking op Babylon. — Nebuchadnezzar, in repairing the walls 
of the Euphrates, had made a great lake to receive the waters of the 

©mjKo™— ao. Wby dldSebocbsdpeiiarreftiae Wlieten tDthedlvincn-arnlngsf What 
conBequentlrbelljHhimT What further sccnnntcan job glte of timf Trace the Ohaiciean 
Brmiejhi Jerusalem; to Tjre: loEg.vpt 21. What can yon slate of EvU.Mcrodnoli? Of 
Neregltsaarf Who Boeceedefl hLmf aiyn an account of Laborfieoorchod. !«. WLo was 
Bclahazuirf Whit was his character? What city wss the last of hii po.-saswnsf Kj 
whom was it then invcstodf Why waslt not reafllly captured t 23. What plan of cap- 
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river, and had secured its entrance with strong dykes. Oyrns, Laving 
learned timt on a certain day a grand festival was to bo celebrated, 
sent E. party of soldiers to break down tke dam, and let the waters flow 
away from their accustomed chanael ; then dividing the rest of his 
army, he stationed one part at the place where the river entered the 
city, and the other where it came out, with orders to enter the channel 
as soon aa the water was foi-dable, and approach each other. The 
dykes were broken down; and the waters filling the lake, and the 
trench of oircnmvallation which the Persians had spent the two years 
in digging, the bed of the mighty stream was left nearly dry. Abont 
midnight the army of Oyriis passed nader the walls, and proceeded 
silently along the channel to a point near the center of the great 
palace ; that palace in which Belshazzar, snrroanded by his drunken 
lords, was listening with quaking heart to Daniel's intei-pretation of 
the handwriting oil the wall. 

24. — The brazen gates leading to the river had been left unfastened ; 
the guards, partaking in the negligence and disorder of the night, 
offered but a feeble resistance, and the city was filled with the enemy 
before the doomed inhabitants awoke from their fancied security. 
Belshazzar was slain at the door of his palace, and Babylon fell into 
the hands of Ojrns, a, 0. 538. Thus ended the Second Assyrian Em- 
pire, 310 years after its founding by Arbaces. Assyria then became a 
Persian province. 

Besd JcF. L1,S,9,10.1S,14,15,ie,^,SS,Se,8;,33,4i,42,43,M; J«r. IL I'll, 38,80,81, 
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EGYPT. 

Egypt, in commeBcing wCth Mimlm, «I83 b. (v. anii endtng willi Pssmmenilna, MS B. C, 
MiitinuertlOeS jCflTS. 

SECTION II. 

1. Egypt, one of the roost celebrated spotson the face of the globe, 
occupies the northeastern corner of Afrioii, lying between the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the north, and Nubia on the so;ith ; and between the 
Red Sea on the east, and the deserts on the west. It is about 600 
miles long, and 300 broad ; but its most interesting portion is a vale, 
varying in width from 15 to 20 miles on each side of the Nile. Tliis 
m^estic river, the source of its wealth and fertility, rises in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, and, running nearly parallel to the Red Sea, flows 
into the Mediterranean by seven different months. 

2. It never rains in Egypt, but the want of showers is abundantly 
supplied by the annual overflowing of the Nile, which, bringing down 
the predous mud from the mountains, deposits it upon the earth, and 
imparts to it a richness greater than is found in the soil of any other 
country. Ancient Egypt, in fact, unlilie every other country on the 
globe, brought forth its produce independent of the seasons and the 
skies ; and while continued drought in the neighboring countries 
brought one season of scarcity after another, the granaries of Egypt 
were always full. Its early settlement and civilizatioa were doubtless 
owing to these favorable eircamstanees. 

3. No part of ancient history is more obscure and uncertain than 
that of EgypL That it was peopled in the earliest ages, its monuments 
most fully prove ; but the traditions and records preserved by its 
priests are so beclouded with fabulous boasting, that it is ioipossible 
to separate the true from the false. According to the religious legends 
presei'ved in volumes of pa))yru9, and shown to Herodotus when he 
visited Egypt, the deities themselves flrst mled the country. To them 
succeeded a race of demi-gods, of which Osiris was the head. Next 
followed a dynasty of kings, composed of real flesh and blood, of wliora 

EsiPT.—CiwsHwM.— 1. HowisEgyptloeated? WhatareitsaimenalonB! What can yim 

theboundafieBnfEgyptt a What iaaaid of thcenrly tistorjof Egypt? Wby Is tliis BO J 
8. WMt <a Ml furth Id tha religions legends of tha eoantrrf 
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Menes was the first. This Menes, tliey aaid, completed tie work of 
the gods by i>erlectiii^ the arts of life, and diotating to men the laws 
he had received from the skies. Though many new rites were added 
in after ages, jet to hira Egypt owed its peculiar religions institutions, 
and general plan of animal worship. 

4. Osiris the sun, and Isis the moon, were the principal objects of 
adoration, — Osiris dwelling in the body of the hull Apis, and lais 
existing nnder several mystic forms. Magnificent temples were erected 
to their honor, and numerous ceremonies were performed before them. 
If Apis lived 25 years, he was drowned in a sacred fountain ; if he 
died before that period, all Egypt went into monrning, and this mourn- 
ing continued till a new Apis was found. The deceased animal was 
embalmed in the most costly manner, and buried witli such pomp, 
that on one occasion the funeral expenses amounted to a sum eqnal to 
$55,000. 

B. The priests then traversed the whole land in quest of a successor. 
He must be a calf of a perfectly black color, with a square white spot 
in the forehead, the figure of an eagle upon the back, a crescent oa 
the side, and a beetle on the tongue. These marks were of course 
produced by the contrivance of the priests ; but the people, supposing 
them to be indubitable evidences that he contained the soul of Osiris, 
were filled with the greatest joy when he was brought in triumph to 
Memphis. Here in his splendid teiaple, "the walls of which shone 
with gold and silver, and sparkled with the gems of India and Ethio- 
pia," he was served by a whole college of priests, who fed liim from 
golden dishes, and attended him with the ntmost care. 

6. The annual festival of Apis began wEth the risiogof the Nile, and 
presented for seven days a scene of uninterrupted rqoioing. The god 
^fls then displayed to the view of the people, covered with embroidered 
cloths of the finest texture, and surrounded by a whole troop of boys, 
singing aonga in his praise. Many other animals were also esteemed 
deities. The dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, and the oat, were 
popular divinities, and he who killed one of them, even by accident, 
was punished with death. At the decease of a cat, every inmate of 
the family cut off his eyebrows ; but when a dog died the whole head 
was shaven. It was customary for Egyptian soldiers to return after 

Egad Ei. xiiil. 1-^, IS, 19. 
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18 EGYPT. [b. c. 2138. 

loDg expcditiona, bringing with them the bodies of these aoiiaala 
which they had found on their journey, aud embahued vrith super- 
Btitioua caro. 

t. They also worshiped certain portions of the vegetable kingdoms, 
whence the poet took occasion to satirize them : 

Would cxplit* the s»crilegl™a crime ; 
Eelfgions nations aora, and blaat tbodeB, 

Among the iuatitutions of Egypt, none esercised a more important 
influence on the character of the nation than the division of the people 
into tribes, or castes. The son was obliged, by the customs of the 
conntry, to follow the trade of his father ; ao that prietU, learriorg, 
herihmen, and traders, were always distinct classes. 

8. According to the Egyptian doctrine of transmigration, the sonl 
of man waa destined to pass through the bodies of diiferent animals, 
and, at the end of 3000 years, to retnm and inhabit a human form : 
but the cycle could not commence till the body began to perish ; hence, 
say many historians, arose the practice of embalming the dead. The 
greatest attention was bestowed upon this work, which was enforced 
by severe and sacred laws. Many bands were employed in the cere- 
mony : some drew the brain through the nostrils ; others opened the 
side and took out all the softer parts of the body ; others then filled 
the cavities with spices and drugs. After a certain time the body was 
wrapped in fine linen, dipped in gum, aud impregnated with perfumes; 
finally it was delivered to the relatives, who put it in an open chest, 
and placed it upright against the wall of a sepulchre. 

9. The chains of rocky mountains which bounded the valley of the 
Ni!e were formed into vast catacombs, and fitted up with chambers 
for the repose of the dead. The tomb was always prepared for the 
husband and hia wife. Whoever died first was deposited there, or 
kept embalmed in the house till the decease of the other. The upper 
rooms of the tombs were ornamented with paintings and sculptured 
figures, representing the Egyptians in all the occupations of everj-day 
life. All the operations of agriculture— plowing, sowing, and reaping ; 
all the employments of the housewife — spinning, weaving, sewing, 
washing, dressing ; all the mechanic arts ; all the amnstments of the 
people, even the very balls and dolls with which the children played, 

^iittioiii.~-X. What elie did tlie people woreblp ! WbU lb Bui'l of the tribe and caste 

rlwie, pvB rise lo the praoUte of emlmlniliig the dead t Olie a description ot the work of 
embalming. 9. What and ivhere were the EeJ-ptian citflcomliB! Give a desoriptiou of 
them. Where la Ihe Nile? (See map fio. 3.) 
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are still to be seen portrajed with striking fidelity and distinctness in 
these stupendous palaces of the dead. 

10. Iq one painting is represented the judgment of a wicked soul, 
condemned to return to the earth in the form of a pig, after having 
been weighed in the scales before Osiris, aed fonnd wanting. It is 
placed in a boat, and, attended by two monkeys, is dismissed from 
heaven, and all communication with that delightful place cut off, by a 
man who bews away the groond behind it with an ax. The sacred 
rites of sepulture could not be conferred, even apoc kings, until the 
dead had been solemnly judged by a tribunal appointed for the pur- 
pose, and declared worthy to enter the abodes of the blessed, 

11. All the ancient kings of Egypt are called in Scripture Pharaoh. 
In the time of the Pharaohs, Egypt was divided into the Thebais, or 
Upper Egypt; Middle; and Lower Egypt. Lower Egypt estended 
from the Mediterranean to the place where the Nile began to branch 
off; and Middle Egypt extended from that place to Thebes, nearly 
where the Upper portion commenced, and reached to Wubia. The 
Pyramids are all situated on the west side of the Nile, and extend in a 
direction nearly parallel to it, for about TO miles. Their vast antiquity, 
their amazing magnitude, and the mystery which envelops their his- 
tory, render them objects of intense interest. 

12. Menes OH MiSRAiM FoDBDs Egtpt, b. 0. 2188. — After the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel, the sons of Noah separated into different 
parts of the world. Ham had four children, three of whom settled in 
Africa. Misraira, the second son, founded Egypt, and all historians 
agree in considering him the Menes of the Egyptian priests. He is 
supposed to have founded Memphis, by digging a new channel for the 
Kile, and laying the foundations within its ancient bed. Many of its 
ruins have served as materials for building Cairo, but a sufficient num- 
ber remain to excite our admiration of the wonderful skill of the 
Egyptians in architecture. In the 12th century, these ruins extended 
half a day's journey in every direction, but now there are only scat- 
tered fragments of idols, 40 feet high, and blocks of granite inclosed in 
rubbish, to interest the antiquary. 



OB*s«on*.— 10. Whit painting Is lieBcrlbeilJ 'Whtit ceremony t&i lo Ix 
reffttDM to liie dead? 11. What tides were given lo tic Egypltiin tings! . 
divided! Wbere sre the Pyniniidst WhntrendarBthsm objeetsof tnlereo' 
dldthesonsof Nwibgu? Hsm's children F Mieralm? What sup poaltlon 
neottonwIlhUiwilmt What canjon BtatootlJie ruinsof Mempliiflf In 
of Egypt vas MemphlBt 
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13. Bnsiris built Thebes, the city of an hundred gates, from each of 
whioh issued, upon state occasions, 200 chariots and 10,000 fighting 
men. It is now called Said, and lies magnificent in ruins ; its fallen 
columns and moldering temples eminently beautiful even in the midst 
of decay. The sculptnred figures which ornamented gates, and walls, 
and capitals, show the perfection of Egyptian art ; even the colors of 
the puntings in its deserted palaces are undimmcd by the hand of 
time ; so happily did the Egyptians stamp immortality npon their 
works. 

14, OaTMANDiAS. — Diodorus gives a description of many beautiful 
edifices erected by this king. One was adorned with a sculptnred 
representation of his expedition into Asia. Another temple contained 
a magnificent library, the oldest mentioned in history. T)ie Egyptians 
used hierogljphical writing, and their records were preserved not 
only by inscription upon monuments, but in boois made of the leaves 
of the papyrus. This library was called "the office or treasury for 
the diseases of the soul." The life of Oaymandias was such as secured 
to him a distinguished sepulchre. It was encompassed witli a circle 
of gold, 365 cubits in circumference, ornamented with figures showing 
the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies ; for so early as this the 
Egyptians iiad divided the year into 12 months of SO days each, and 
every year added 5 days to bring the sun to tlie equinoctial points. 
Champollion thinlis the splendid mins of the Memnonium in Thebes 
are the remains of this tomb, as the statue of Osymandias is still to be 
seen in them, though shattered in a thousand pieces. 

IB. B. 0. 9000. — Uclioreus raised a very high male to protect 
Mempliis from the inundations of the Nile, and fortified the city other- 
wise in BO impregnable a manner, that it was ever afterwards the l;ey of 
that river. Moeris made the famous latie wliich bears liis name. The 
object of this wonderful excavation was to regnlato the inundations 
of the Nile. It was joined to the river by a canal ; in its center were 
two pyramids upon which the rise of the water was marked; when it 
rose above the usual point it flowed off into the lake, and when it did 
not reach so high, the deficiency was supplied from the lake. 

16. B.C. lOOO,— Some time in this century Egypt was invaded by 

people from Arabia, called Shepherd Kings. Every place yielded to 

^utttiom.—\S. Bj -whum wis Thobea builtf How was ttot dtj- located f (See map 

Whit ie hlpmelypblijal wrlltni;' Wha» ts papyrus t What Is Bald of Osymnndiae'E Bcpul- 
obrst or lliedlvlslonof thejtBrT 16. Wliat wort did Fehoreua aecumpliahf MiwrlBf 
Desolbe the lake. IS. When nas £gypt invaded by the Shcplierd KlngsT What euceess 
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these fierce barbflrians, who, having taken Memphis and fortified Peln- 
sium, organiied the gorernment to suit themselves, and fijundcd On, 
or Heiiopolis, the city of the Sun. Another race might have reigned 
at Thebea daring the same time, for the state of Egjpt was one of 
anarchy and confusion during this period. 1800 b. o. — It was in the 
days of the Hyscos, or Shepherd Kings, that Joseph was sold into 
Egypt. To connect him with the highest tribe or family, and so con- 
stitute him a governor, he was married to the daughter of Potiphera, 
priest of the Sun. 

Efad Qen. iisvil. 28-23 ; ilL 41.^3 ; also I. 22-16. 

17. B.C. 1700.— Among the ruinsof Thebes is the statue of Mem. 
Bon, an image of tlie Sun-king, cat ont of the solid root. It was said to 
greet the rising of the god of day with a musical sound resembling 
the tone of a harp. This work was ascribed to Araenophia II. Eama- 
ses Miamnn was tiie king that so cruelly oppressed the Israelites. 
They built for him the treasure cities of Samases and Pithom. 

Eeid Es. i. B-Il. 

18. B. c. 1 500. — Amenophis III. is the prince who it is supposed 
endured the ten plagues, and perished in the Eed Sea, Diodorua 
says : " A tradition has been transmitted through the whole nation, 
that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the waters of the Eed Sea, 
so that its bottom was seen, and almost immediately after a violent 
flow brought back the waters to their accustomed channel." 

KeBd Ei, Yli, ao,21;Ttli. 6,17, 24; ii. «, 10,31,25; 1.11-15,22,23; lil. 29-88, mm Et 

19. Though much dispute prevails among the learned as to the 
time in which Sesostris flourished, yet the numerous monaraents in- 
scribed to him prove him to have been something more than a fabulous 
personage. In the temples of southern Ipsambul, in the ruins of 
Thebes and Memtihis, his statues appear stamped (Champollion asserts) 
with the reality of portraiture. In almost every temple up to the 
confines of Ethiopia, hU deeds and triumphs are wrought in relief and 
painting. The greater part of the celebrated obelisks bear his record; 
one side of Cleopatra's needle is occupied with his deeds, and his 
legends clothe with interest the stupendous ruins of Luxor and Oarnac. 
The best authorities make him the son of Amenophis, and date his 
reign from the Exodus, 1491 b. o. 

afJoaephf Trace lie Shepherd Kings fpom 
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2a His father, by the authority of an oracle, as the Egyptians say, 
formed the design of making bis son a conqueror. For this purpose, 
all the male children born on the aarne day with Se^ustris were 
hrooght to court and educated with him. Their common exercise 
was hunting, and they were never suffered to eat till tney bad run a 
raoe, eitfier on foot or on horsebaek. The energies of theii bodies 
were thus developed, and the ambition to excel in courage and skill 
was constantly cherished. - 

21. The enmity still prevalent against the Hyscos he tamed to his 
own account, and in the lifetime of his father pursued the remnants 
of the hated raoe into Arabia. The snccess of this e:xpedition stimu- 
lated him to still greater efforts. Libya, so celebrated for its burning 
deserts and fiery serpents, was overrun and subdued bj the jottng 
prince and his companions. Upon the deatii of liis fatlier be entered 
upon his great work, the Conquest of tlie World! Before leaving 
home, he made it his care to gain the hearts of his people by his jus- 
tice and generosity, and to attach his soldiers to his person by all the 
ties of affeetion and interest. 

22. He divided the couatry into 36 distri ts or no a and be towel 
thera upon persons of merit and fidelity. H s t oops ommanled by 
ITOO officers (most of whom, had been educated w th b uj nben 
drawn out in battle array, covered a space of mo e tl an 20 a es 
His chariots and horsemen, issuing from the gatei of Thebes filled all 
the plain, and, leaving the fertile vale of t! e N le tl ej ent red up n 
the mountainous country of Ethiopia. He couq ered e en the 
Southern Ethiopians, and forced them to pay a tr bate of ebony 
gold, and elephants' teeth. In the Fubiau tentle rep e e tdtons 
of his numerous victories line the walls. o ot tl e a sh ws the 
conqueror standing among huge logs of eh ny and |, Id n ot 
while a vanquished queen and her children Iretcl o t the r hands to 
him as it implonng mercj 

23. With the aid of & fleet which he fitted out the shnd and 
cities upon the Red Sea were subdued; on tl e 1 e gl t o e look ng the 
narrow strait of Babelmaudel one of his col mns nas erectel Fol 
lowing the track of ancient commerce, he entered Asia and subdued 
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the countries even beyond the Ganges. Thence it is sopposed he 
marched in a westerly direction ; for history states that he left an 
Egyptian colony in Colchis, where they were long after known hy their 
swarthy coraplesions, frizzly hair, and peculiar costoms. In every 
country that he conquered, he set up pillars with this inscription: 
"Seaostris, king of kings and lord of lords, subdued thia country by 
the power of hia arms." 

24. Herodotus found iu Asia Minor two statues of Sesoatris, one 
near Ephesus, the other on the rood between Smyrna and Sardis ; they 
were five palraa high, armed with a javelin and bow, after the Egyptian 
manner. A line drawn from one shoulder to the other bore thia in- 
scription; "This region I obtained by these my shoulders." Oertwn 
monuments show also that he entered Thrace, and bounded his con- 
quests by the Ganges and the Danube — but we must not forget that 
conquest was, in those early ages, but little else than a forced march 
through primitive forestjs, inhabited byacattered tribes, unacquainted 
with the stratagems of war, and accustomed to fly with their flockft. 
and herds at the approach of an invading foe. The want of provisions 
for hia arjny, tiie difficulty of the passes, and intelligence of treason in 
Egypt, induced hini to return home after he had borne the sword of 
conquest up and down the world for nine years. He took no pains to 
preserve his acquisitions. True, he was laden with the spoils of the 
vanquished, and followed by a countless multitude of mourning oaj- 
tives; but he lefl the countries he had depopulated and the cities he 
had pillaged to recover at leisure from those desolations which had 
covered his name with glory. 

25. He rewarded his ofBoers and soldiers with a munificence truly 
royal, and employed the repose of peace in raising works calculated 
both to enrich Egypt and immortalize his own name. He raised a 
number of lofty mounds on which cities were built, where the people 
might retire with their flocks during the inutidationa of the Nile. He 
fortified the whole coast from Pelusiura to Heliopolia, to prevent any 
future invasion of the Hyscos. He erected a temple in every city of 
Egypt, and raised gigantic statues representing himself, his wife, and 
his four sons. In all these stupendous works, captives only were em- 
ployed, and he caused to be inscribed on the temples : " No one native 

Qufsliiina.—2a. WhatpillorBaidhsBct upf Whit Is theStratlofBabelmttndel? (Beemmp 
Nn.l.) 24. Whatdi»covorieBdidllerodotuBiniikef Deecrlbellie sMtnes. M. Howardid 
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labored hereon." The kings and chiefs of conquered nations came at 
stated times to do tionor to tbeir victor, and to pay tlie aecnstomed 
tribute. On certain occasions he is said to Lave unharnessed his 
horses, and, yoking kings together, made them draw his chariot. At 
length this mighty monarch lost his sight, and rather than endure the 
loneliness of old age in darkness, lie put an end to his own life. 

26. B. o. 1400. — In this century and a great part of the next, 
occurs one of those chasms so frequent in Egyptian history. Four years 
before the close of the thirteenth century, Proteus began to reign in 
Egypt. From a cnstom of adorning his head with representations of 
animals, vegetables, or even bnrning incense, arose the fahle of Protean 
forms, so often quoted among the Greeks. Homer calls him a sea-god, 
and says that, when cauglit by Meneiaus, he turned into a lion, a ser- 
pent, a free, &c. 

21. B. o. 1300. — Proteus received Paris and Helen when on their 
way from Sparta to Troy, and erected a temple to Venns the stranger. 
His nnmerous forms may signify the duplicity of his character, 
Cheops, a moat wicked and oppressive monarch, built the pyramid 
which bears his name. Ten years were spent in preparing for the 
work, and twenty more in erecting it. It stands a little south of 
Cairo, and lifts its head ahoat 45 feet higher than St. Peter's at Rome. 
On its side was an inscription whioli the priests told Herodotus was 
an account of Jl, 700,000 expended merely in furnishing the workmen 
with leeks and onions. Oephrenius was also a monster of wickedness. 
By his exactions and oppressions he incurred the hatred of his sub- 
jects, and filled Egypt with mourning. 

28. B. o. 1100, — Mycerinu9,"the peaceful," was as remarkable 
for his justice and moderation, as his predecessors had been for their 
extortion and excess. He built the third pyramid. It was smaller than 
the others, but equally expensive, being faced half way up with 
Ethiopian marble. The goodness of this monarch did not exempt him 
from calamity. The death of his only darling daugliter clouded his 
life with sorrow. He ordered extraordinary honors to be paid to her 
memory; exquisite odors were burned at her tomb by day, and a 

Bead 1 Kings lx.ie, 34; and 2 Ohron. vHt. IL 

ana mendon the modern names of the countriea througli which he pnsoaa. 2«. "When did 
Protens begin tore[gnI How did Uie fable of the Protean furm have its oi-igin { Whtil did 
Homer saj- of Proleuat SI. What tnrther ean jou state of Priileua ( Give an acoonnl of 
Cheops, or Cephrenlua. Wtcre was Sparta ! (Bee aiaji Ko. 1.) TiMy? Cairo? 28. What 
«»athechai8ct«rofMrccrlnusf Wtat event clouded blallfe wlthsorrowt Giveafnrther 
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lamp illummated it by nigLt. Having reigned for no great length of 
time, he was informed by an oracle that he was destined to die in six 
years. On complaining because he, a pious prince, was not allowed a 
long reign, while his father and grandfather, who had injured men. 
end de3t)i3ed the gods, had each reigned half a century, he was told 
that his short life was the direct oonaequence of his piety ; for the fates 
had decreed that Egypt should be afflicted for the space of 150 years, 
and as he had not proved a minister of vengeance, he must give place 
to one less inclined to mildness and lenity. 

29. AsYOHia, — This king, during a scarcity of money, enacted a law 
permitting any man to borrow money, bygiving in pledge tiie bodyof 
his father ; but in case he afterwards refuHod to pay the debt, he 
should neither be buried in the same place with h f tl u any 
other, nor have the liberty of burying tlie dead bod f any f his 
friends, who for want of the sacred rites would nth p mttdto 
enter the peaceful realm of Osiris. One of his J d te sora 
was the king who gave his daughter in marriage t S 1 m 

30. B. 0. lOOO.— Shishak was the Pharaoh tl t g d n E ypt 
when Jeroboam fled thither to avoid the wrath of Solomon. In the 
reigu of Eehoboam the same Shishak invaded Palestine, seized upon 
ail the strongest cities of Judah, peaetrated as far as Jerusalem, plun- 
dered " the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the king's house," 
and caiTied away " the shields of gold which Solomon had made." 

Zorah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, made war upon Asa, king of 
Judah, with an army far superior to the whole number of Jews, 
women and children inclusive; bat he was defeated, and obliged to 
retire in haste to his own land. 



31 800 —"Vll 1 1 p d Egypt d g th tl 
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of Israel. At the end of GO years lie had a dream, which the priests 
interpreted aa a warning that he could no longer hold the kingdom in 
safety or happiness, upon which he voluntarily retired to his own 
country, 

Head 1 Kings xrlL 1. 

32. Sethon was both king and priest of Tulcan. He gave himself 
up to religions contemplation, and not only neglected the military 
class, but deprived them of their lands. At this they were so muoh 
incensed that they refused to hear arms under him, and in the midst 
of the commotion Sennacherib, king of Assyria, arrived before Pelu- 
sium with a large army. Sethon attempted to raise a body of troops 
to oppose him, bnt none of his soldiers would follow him. In despair 
he betoolc himself to his god, and while yet in tlie temple, praying to 
be delivered from his enemies, he fell into a deep sleep, during which 
Vulcan exhorted him to take courage, and assured him of victory. 

33. Thaa sustained, he assembled about 200 shopkeepers, laborers, 
&c., and advanced to Peluaium. The nest morning he found the 
Assyrians in great disorder, preparing to fly. A prodigious number 
of rats had entered their camp during the night, and gnawed to pieces 
the quivers, bow-strings, and sliield -straps. Dnable to fight, they 
endeavored to make good their retreat, but Sethon, falling npon 
them, made terrible slaughter in their ranks. In memory of this re- 
markable deliverance, Sethon erected a statue of himself holding a rat 
in one hand, with these words issuing out of its mouth : 

■' Whosoevpr hehQldeHnne, let him be picpuB." 

This story is no doubt a corruption of that related in 2 Kings six. 

34. B. o. TOO. — The invasion of the Ethiopians and other troubles 
had reduced Egypt to a deplorable state of anarchy. At length 13 of 
the principal noblemen seized upon the government, and divided it 
into 12 absolute sovereignties; aud because an oracle had declared 
that the whole kingdom should fail to the lot of him who should offer 
his libation to Vulcan in a brazen bowl, they bound themselves by 
the most solemn oaths to protect each other's rights. For ]5 years 
tliey reigned together in the utmost harmony, and, to leave a monu- 
ment of their concord to posterity, united in bnilding a famous 
labyrinth near Lake Moeris. 

^thMJlwu.— 31. Haw Aid bit trAga endt SH, Who was Sethon f VTIijit wis Sethon'a 
omrse of conduct? What diuiger UiiTiUDed him r What then occnired! 33. Glrc an 
ncToantor Sethon'sdellveiance. sa How did lie cominsinonle the evenl r S4. 'What was 
the conditton of Epypt BTvon bamlred yiuirs before Chnstt How hud Ihat been prodmed I 
Whit sammaryaetw™ done by twelve jwMons! Uoiv longdWHoj lelcnf Why did tb..-f 
buildalabyrlDth? Whert: did thoy build lit Wh<:rG was LaheMwils! (Scem»pNu,^) 
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36. Thia remarkable stractnre consisted of 13 separate palsoea, 
gti-etcKed along in a snocession of splendid apartments, spacious iialU, 
and lofty terraces; adorned with statnes, hierogljphica, and every 
other appendage of Egyptian art. A vast number of intricate pas- 
sages ran nronnd the base of the building, and around these a wall was 
thrown, leaving only one entrance to the labyrinth ; while at the other 
end stood a pyramid, containing a way leading to 12 subterraneous 
palaces, eiactly corresponding to those above. The whole strncturo 
contained 3000 rooms; 1500 above ground and as many below. All 
the roofs and walls were of stone, adorned with, sculptnred figures, 
and al! the halls were surrounded with pillars of white marble. Hero- 
dotus visited the upper rooms, but was not permitted to enter the 
subterranean palaces, because the bodies of the sacred crocodiles lay 
there embalmed. 

36. It happened one day, that the twelve kings were sacrificing in 
the temple of Vulcan at Mempliia, and that the high priest, who dis- 
tribated the golden cups for libations, had brought with hiro, by some 
accident, only eleven. Psammetichna, who atood the last in order, took 
off his brazen helmet, and poured his libation out from that. Tliis inci- 
dent occa^oned great disquiet among his colleagues, and they accord- 
ingly banished him to the seaeoost. After passing some years in the 
solitude of esiie, Psammetichus secured the aid of a company of 
Greeks, whom adverse winds had driven on. the coast. By their asast- 
ance he overcarne the eleven, and became sole master of Egypt. 

37. B. o. 625. — In gratitude to his Grecian friends, he gave them lands 
and revenues, and placed children under their care to learn the Greek 
tongue. These, in process of time, formed a distinct caste, called, in 
the days of Herodotus, InterpreUrt. The limits of Assyrian conquest 
had never been clearly defined, and a quarrel now arose about the 
boundary of that empire, on the southwestern border. The Assyri- 
ans had taken Syria and the territory of Israel, and were waiting till 
a favorable opportunity should occur for seizing Palestine and invading 
Egypt. Some years before. Tartan had taken Ashdod, or Azotas, and 
Psammetichns set himself to recover this important post; bat owing 
to the natnral strength of the fortifications and the vigorous defense 
of the garrison, the siege lasted 29 years ; the longest of any recorded 
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in history ; nor does it appear that the Egyptians afterward derived 
any particular benefit from the possession of the place. 
Eesd 1 Snoioel r. 1 ; le. ii. 1 ; also, Ada rlil. M. 

38. B. o. 616. — Pharaoli Necho, son of Psammetichus, attempted 
to join the Red Sea to the Mediterranean by a canal througli the 
istfimna of Suez. He persisted till 120,000 men had perished in the 
work, and then abandoned it. In another enterprise he was more 
BQCceseful. Having taken some Phenician navigators into his service, 
he instructed them to sail around Africa, and solve the great mystery 
of the form and termination of that continent. In their small row- 
galleya, wel! equipped, they departed, and at the end of three years 
retnrned in safety. They stated, that passing down the Rod Sea, thoy 
entered the Suntheru Ocean ; that at the approach of Autumn they 
landed on the coast and planted corn; when this was ripe they cut it 
down, and again departed. In passing the southern point of Africa, 
they were surprised to observe the sun upon their right hand:* tlien 
turning to the north, they continned their coarse ; the third year they 
doubled the columns of Hercules, and returned to Egypt through the 
Mediterranean. 

39. Nabopolossar, the Chaldean, having nsurped the Assyrian 
throne, became so powerful as to rouse all the ancient enmity of tlie 
Egyptians. Necho undertook an expedition against him. Josiah, 
king of Judah, liearing that he intended to pass through Palestine, 
assembled all his forces and stationed himself in the vale of Megiddo, 
to oppose his progress. Necho sent a herald to inform him that he 
meant the Jews no harm, but was commissioned by God against 
another nation. Jo si ah would not listen to this remonstrance; he 
gave battle, was defeated, and received a wound of which he died. 
The victorious Necho continued his march to the Euphrates, defeated 
the Assyrians, and took the city of Oaixiberoish. On his way home he 
stopped at Jerusalem, levied a tribute upon the Jews, placed Jolioia- 
tim upon the throne, and carried Jehoaliaz captive into Egypt. Soon 
after the Babylonians dispossessed the Egyptians of all they had 
gained, retook CarohemiSh, and ITeoho died. 

Eesd a KLnga IsUf. 2», ao,BS-8S; Bl80,SChroa i«t. SO-M; and mvl. 34, 

north, but 10 n* this ti lu greatest conflnnntion. 

gmssffons,— 31. -Where was Ashrtodf (MapNo, 8.) S3. Who was Pharaob Nechof In 
wbit grf*t*nlerpri8e didhe &»r In what was ha niufflSBfalt GiTe an ansonnl of tlic 

nnri tho olher opposite, on the AMcan coast, at the western eitnmitj- of the Mertiterranf™n.' 
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40. B.C. coo, — In thereign of Psammia, Honof Neclio, theEleans, 
haviEg rearranged the Olympic games, sent a. splendid embassy into 
Egypt, to give an account of the regulations they had established ; for 
Uiey were desirous of gaining tie approbation of a people then con- 
sidered the wisest in the world. When the delegation arrived, Psam- 
mis assembled the priests and sages to listen to the commnnication of 
the distinguished strangers. After inatnre deliberation, the grave 
council remarked, that the persons appointed to award the prizes, being 
Greeks, could soaroely be impartial in their decisions; upon which 
the deputies returned home, satisfied, no doubt, with going abroad after 
praise. 

41. Apries, the soa of Psammis, is called in Scripture Pharaoh 
Hopbrah. In tlie first years of his reign he invaded Cyprus, took the 
city of Sidon, and made himself master of Phenicia. Inflated with 
pride, he boasted that not even the gods coald dethrone him. Zede- 
kJah king of Judah, unmoved by the "woe" of Isaiah, made an 
alliance with Apries, and, relying upon his assistance, broke his oath of 
allegiance to the king of Babylon. In the war that followed, Zede- 
kiah found that the Egyptian help was "a broken reed;" for though 
the Chaldeans departed once from Jerusalem for fear of Pharaoh's 
host, yet in the end the Egyptians abandoned their allies, and left 
them to meet the wrath of Nebuclindnezzar alone. 

42. Some years after, the chastising rod foil heavily upon Apries, 
A large army whicli he had sent into Lybia having been destroyed, aa 
was supposed, by his connivance, a great part of his sabjects rebelled. 
Apries sent one Amasis, a particular friend, to bring back his subjects 
to B sense of their duty ; but the moment Amasis began to speak, the 
rebels fixed a helmet upon his head, and proclaimed him king. Ama- 
sis accepted the honor, and became leader of the mutineers. Apries, 
greatly exasperated at the defection of his favorite, sent a nobleman 
with orders to bring Amasis, alive or dead, before him. The messen- 
ger, unable to seize an individual protected by an infuriated mob, 
returned without his captive; and his master, in a rage, ordered his 
nose and ears to be cut off. This piece of wanton crueity alienated 
tiie affections of his people, so that the revolt became general, and he 
was obliged to abdicate his throne in favor of Amasis. The new king 

(jmHioni. — to. Wbu was Psammis t What cmbssejiru scat b; thp Elwos during hlD 
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confiaed Apries in one of bis palaces, and treated Mmnith great 
respect ; but the peoplo were implacable, and tlie tyrant, being 
delivered " into tbe bands of tbose wbo sought bia life,"' was 
strangled. 

Ee»a Et iitHI. 21, 23 ; ilso Ei, iitl. S, Mid itLL 12-17 ; h. usl. 1-S, and Jer. sisyil. 7, 8. 



43. While these troubles had been going on, Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Egypt, and subdued the country as far as Syene. He made 
horrible devastation wherever he earae, killed great numbers of the 
inhabitants, loaded his army with treasure, aad, having made Amasis 
bis deputy, returned to Babylon. During the reign of Amasis, Egypt 
is said to have been perfectly happy, and to have contained 20,000 
popnlouB cities. He espoused a Grecian female, and displayed bis 
attachment to the Greeks by permitting them to settle on his coasts, 
and by contribnting liberally to the rebuilding of the temple at 
Delphi, Solon visited Egypt during his reign. 

4d. The prosperity of Amasis was at last disturljed by the prepara- 
tions which Cambyses, king of Persia, made to attack his kingdom. 
The Persian monarch had demanded the daughter of Amasis in mar- 
riage ; but Amasis attempted to deceive him by sending him the daugh- 
ter of Apries, The lady disclosed the imposition to Cambyses, and he, 
in great wrath, determined to march agdnst Egypt. Amasis, liow- 
ever, died in season to escape the perils that threatened him, and the 
whole fury of the storm fell upon his son, Psammenitus. 

45. Psammenitus was scarcely seated on the throne when Cam- 
byses arrived before Felusinm, with all his forces. Pelusium was taken, 
a great battle fought near Kemphis, Psammenitus put to death, and 
Egypt became a Persian province, b. o. 525. Subsequently this 
country fell under tlie power of the Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, 
Mamelukes, and, lastly, of the Turks; thus verifying the words of 
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prophesy, "Egypt sbftll be the basest of kingdoms," and, "there shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt." 

Ke^ El iKx. 10, 15, and ux. e, 18. 
1 I Psammetichua. 
I 2 Necho. 
I 3 I Peammis. 

2 pEainmenitns. 
Egypt faecomea a Persian proTinoe. 



BBVIBW QUESTIONS 



1, What a«»unt can you give of Noah? 1 

3. What of ttedty of Babel audita towBr7 1,8 

3. Of HinuB and the manner of Ws deatli ? 9 

4. OrSemiramis and che worship accorded her? 9, 10 

6. Of the Assyrian Empire during the noit 400 years ? 9,10 

6. Of ttoreigna of Arbacea and Belesis? 10 

V. State wliat sfterward occurred, IJU 680 a a 10, 11 

8. Name the further events to the conquest of Egypt 11, 13 

9. What countries were in Nebuchadnezzar's domains! 13 

10. What is said of hia neit three saeeesaors? U 

11. Give BQ account of Belshazzar's reign 14, IS 

1 2. Of the aettlement of Egypt 19, 30 

13. Of events in Egypt to the time of fiesostris 20, 21 

14. Give an account of Sesostris 21, 22, 23,24 

15. Name che events of the nest seven oenturiea 24, 25,26 

16. Give an account of Psammetichua 26, 27,28 

IT. Name the events of Pharaoh Neoho's reign 28 

IS. Also those of Paammis's and Apries's 29, 30 

19. Give the further hiatoiy of Egypti 30,31 
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SECTION III. 

1. The monarcliical form of government foUowa most natnrally 
upon that atate of society in wliich a strong- mi uded, ambitious man, 
from being head of a family, comea to he ciiief of bis relatives, and 
leader of a tribe. Accordingly we find that all the early governments 
were monarchies. Among the Persians the prince was styled, " The 
great king, the king of kings." The crown was hereditary, but sub- 
ject to the will of the father rather than to the law of primogeniture. 

2. The young heir was never committed entirely to the care of a 
nurse, but persons of distinguished merit were diusen to take charge 
of his health and manners. At seven he was put into the hands of 
competent masters, who taught him to ride on horseback, to draw 
the bow, throw the lance, nnd engage in other athletic exercises. At 
14, four of the wisest and most virtuous men in the state were 
appointed his preceptors. They taught him the religion of Zoroaster, 
the principles of government, the administration of justice, and the 
bearing of a king. When he ascended the throne, seven counselers, 
chief lords of the natioa, were appointed to assist him by their abili- 
ties and experience. Public registers were kept, in which all the 
edicts of the king were recorded, together with all the privileges 
granted to the people, or benefits conferred npon individuals, for serv- 
ing the state. 

SeadEetliarLUi sndiLSS; aSsovi. 1. For kln^ read Euavil. 11 

3. The Persians thoaght it reasonable to put the good as well as 
the evil into the scales of justice, so that one single crime should not 
destroy the repntation of a man habitually jnat and upright. No 
person was condemned without being brought face to face with his 
accuser, and having time allowed him to gfun an impartial decision. 
If the accused proved innocent, the accuser suffered the punishment 
in his stead. The empire was divided into 127 provinces, the goveni- 

PEEau.— CuMiMHM,— 1. WlifM Is Persftt ! {See Duip No. 3.) Of wballaamonnrcbloilform 
ot government thenatiitalresuUI What do weaccwaingly flndf What title did tbe Per- 

letercoMlollicpabliereglBterBl B. With raferenca to persons aconsed ol crime t 
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ors of wliich were called satraps, who inflicted capita! puDisliment in 
the same manner as kings. Of these satraps the king took cognizance 
in person ; and an officer of his household was appointed, to repeat to 
hira everj- morning when he waked, " Rise, sir, and think of dis- 
charging the duties for wliich Oromasdis has placed yon npoii the 
throne." 

4. The Medes and Persians were originally a pastoral people, hot 
after the establishraent of their monarchy, they paid great attention 
to agricultnre and inanufactnres. Their fields produced every neces- 
sary, and tlieir gardens ahounded in the choicest fruits and sweetest 
flowers. Median vestments, woven of fine wool, and dyed in the 
gayest colors, were held In the highest esteem, even by the Greeks. 
In order to receive certam intelligence of the affairs of the provinces, 
a high road, on which distances were regularly marked, connected 
the western coast w ith the seat of government ; and along this road 
couriers, tra d t t iinary speed, traveled without intermisaion 
in the king 

B. The f tl Pirsian king consisted partly of moneys 

(chiefly g Id d 1 j t es), and partly of an annual levy of corn, 

horses, cam 1 h er the province afforded. In the days of 

Persian p th t p f Armenia sent regularly every year 20,000 

young colta to the king. Certwn cantons were set apart for furnishing 
the qneen's wardrobe, and were named according to the article they 
supplied : one being called the queen's girdle ; another, the queen's 
vail, &c. The Persians served in the army from the age of 30 to 50, 
and it was esteemed 3 crime to desire exemption from military duty, 
^he king's guard consisted of a body ot 10,000 men, called the Immor- 
tal Band, because when one died liis place was immediately filled by 
another noble, so that the number should be always complete. 

Keiid Esther vIL 10; sqdl.l.B; snd vliL 8,10, 

6. The Persians adored the Sun, and bowed with their faces to the 
east, with reverential delight, when he appeared above the horizon. 
A splendid chariot was dedicated to him ; and the Steed of the Snn, 
extravagantly caparisoned, formed on important part of every grand 
procession. As an emanation from the god of day, or as an emblem 
of the deity, they paid particular honors to Jire^ always invoking it 

Qwstiom.—^. Ot Hjtmps! i. What ts aaid in rcliitioc to the early oocnpntlous of tho 
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first in tLeir sacrifices. The Sacred Kre was intrusted to the keeping 
of the Magi, who were originally one of the seven Median tribes. The 
priesthood descended from father to son, and no stranger could be 
instructed in the mjateries of their religion without the king's per- 
mission. They erected neither statues, temples, nor altars to their 
gods, bnt offered their sacriflces in the open air, on hill-tops, or "in 
high places." 

1. Zoroaster is generally believed to have been the founder of the 
sect called the Magi, in the time of Cyrus the Great. He first made 
his appearance at Xis, a town of Media, and improving upon the ancient 
doctrines of the Magian tribe, brought their religious tenets into a 
more consistent form. He erected a temple ■where he kept a fire, 
which he said came directly from heaven. This was distributed through 
the kingdom, and maintained by the priests with the greatest care. 
They watched it day and night, fed it with wood stripped of the bark, 
and never blowed it with their breath for fear of polluting it. Zoro- 
aster taught that there are two grand principles: the one, the cause 
of all good ; the o.ther, the cause of all evil ; the former, represented 
by light; the latter, by darkness. 

8. The good spirit he ealled Oromasdes, and the evil, Arimanius. 
When the Persians besought blessings fiir themselves, they presented 
their petitions to Oromasdes ; when they invoked evil upon their ene- 
mies, they addressed Arimanius. Some held that both these gods 
were eternal; others, that only the benevolent being was eternal, and 
the malevolent created ; but all agreed that there would be a continual 
strife between the two till the end of time, and then, a final restitution 
of all things being made, Oromasdes would reign in an elysium with 
all the good, and Arimanius he confined to a world of darkness, with 
all the evil who had followed his counsels on earth. 

9. Polygamy prevailed among the Persians. The king had a sera- 
glio, and the nobles followed his example. But though the women 
were guarded with the most jealous care, shut up in separate apart- 
ments at home, and never suffered to go abroad without being closely 
vailed, yet the virtue of chastity was very rare. To recount the 
intrigues of the Persian, court would disgrace the pages of history. 
They considered the burning of the dead as a great indignity. It was 
their custom to wrap the body in was, and lay it in a sepulchre ; but 

<imaKo<n.—6. Of lie sncceeslun uf the prtcBthuort ! How were the sacriflces offcreii f 
T. What is believed with reterence t» ZurosaWrf What did haduf What did he tench ? 
8. What did he call the (rood spiritf The evil sph-itf How did the Persians diacriml- 
nate to thoir petlllODS ( What opinions were hold lu refereooe to the twospiriU or godsf 
B. What IsBaidiDrererence topvlfgamyr Bunihig the dead f 
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Cyrus commanded his children to restore hb body to the earth from 
which it waa formed. 

10. B. c. 3300.— Elam, sou of Sbem, and brother of that Asshnr 
who founded Nineveh, is supposed to have been the progenitor of the 
Persians, whence thej were called Elamitea. b. c. 2000 — In the time 
of Abraham, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. assisted by three confederate 
princes, made war upon the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, subdued 
tliem, and made them tributary 13 years. No further mention is made 
of Persia til) it comes into notice as a province of Media, 1400 years 

Brad Qcn. I. 22 ; Ib. ixL % and Acts IL 9 ; also Qan. ilv. 1-15, 

11. B. o. 800, — It is interesting to trace the progress of a people 
fromamdeandsavagealate, in which they subsist upon the spontaneous 
fmits of the ground, through all the various stages of civilization, till 
they gain a name and a place among the nations of the earth. In 
the history of Assyria, we have seen that Arbaces, satrap of Media, 
was oue of the conspirators w)io dismembered the first Assyrian em- 
pire. The Medes then existed iu separate tribes, and if Arbaces 
incorporated them with the second Assyrian empire, no mention of it 
is made in history. Some time after, Dejooes, a judge of great probity, 
became eo distinguished in hia own district, that people came from 
a distance to appeal to hia judgment. Encouraged by his popularity, 
he formed the design of being king, and pretending disgust with the 
fatigues of office, retired from business. 

13. Lawlessness and iniquity thereupon increased, until, an assembly 
of the Medes.being summoned, the friends of Dejoces represented that 
the only means of curing these disorders would be to elect a king. 
This opinion was generally approved, and then they unanimoualy 
agreed tlmt tiiere was not in all Media a man so capable of holding 
the reins of government as Dejoces. He was accordingly elected 
their king, b. c. 710. When Dejoces ascended the throne, he deter- 
mined to surround himself with all those externa! marks of dignity 
calculated to inspire awe and command respect. He obliged his 
people to build him a magnificent palace, and chose the noblest of his 
anbjects for his body-guard. The city of Ecbatana, of which his 
palace was the center, and chief ornament, is thus described by Hero- 

fbal Is tniwB of Persia daring the three fol- 
bhe time of AbrstaiQ ! In what oentorj dW 
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13. "The Medes, ia obedience to thoir king's command, built those 
spacious and massy fortifications now called Eobatana, circle witliin 
circle, according to the following plan ; Each innei circle overtops its 
outer neighbor, by the height of the battlements alone. Thi3 was 
effected partly by the nature of the ground, & conical Jiill, and partly 
by the building itself. The number of circles was seven. The cir- 
cumference of the outermost wall, is nearly the same as that of Athens. 
The battlements of the first circle are white ; of the second, black ; 
of the third, scarlet; of the fourth, azure; of the fifth, orange; ail 
colored with the moat brilliant paints. But the battlements of the 
»sth are silvered over, and the seventh shines with gold." 

14. B. 0. 700. — Dejoces spent moat of hia time in polishing and 
refining his subjects. He kept himself secluded from public view, and 
established the most severe etiquette in the palace. No courtier was 
allowed to laugh or spit in his presence, and all oflicers of state ap- 
proached hira with tlie greatest ceremony. He reigned 53 years. 
B. o. 676. — Phraortes, son of Dejoces, then ascended the throne. He 
was ftmbittOQS of extending his dominions, and succeeded so far as to 
bring the barbarous tribes of the Persians into subjection, and, having 
enlisted the vanquished soldiers into his army, pushed his conquests 
into Upper Asia. 

16. The Assyrians still considered the Medians as a tributary people, 
and Nabnohodonoser, their king, being engaged in a war, summoned 
Fhraortes to assist him with troops. Phraortes treated the demand 
with contempt ; and Nabuehodonoser, greatly enraged, swore " by his 
throne and his reign," that he would sweep the Medes from the earth 
with the "besom of destruction." A battle was fought between the 
Assyrians and Medes, which proved fatal to Phraortes. He sought 
safety in flight. Nabuohodonoser pursued his coni^e, penetrated into 
Media, took the beautiful city of Ecbatana, gave it up to pillage, and 
stripped itof al) its ornaments. He then hunted Phraortes like a hart 
iu the mountains, and, having taken him prisoner, caused iiim to be 
set up as a target for his bowmen, in which cruel manner he expired. 

16 B o 653 Cyaxaees. — This prince succeeded to the throne of 
Media filled with a determination to avenge iiis father's death, and 

CumJom— IS Desotlbo Ecbatana. Where wa? Ecbatanjlf (See map No, 1.) What 
Isit n wcallBd? .d?M. Hamadan. Whatis shown Ihera? Jjw. Tb8 tombs of MoMecal 
and Esther What cit; <s now near wbcre Ecbatons bUikI? Am. Ispaban. It. Iloir 
long did Veiacei relgoJ What l« baLd of his course as king? By whom was he suc- 
. _ . ,jy^j Whtredldhegol J5. What (luattel did Le 
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repay the injury :lo!ie to Ecbatana. AooordiDgly, liaving made the 
requisite preparntions, he invaded Assyria. He was victorious in the 
first engagement, and waa pressing on to attack Nineveh, when he 
was called home to repel the Scythians, a nomadic horde, who, ponr- 
ing down from their native wilds, were now passing through Media. 
He hastened to meet them, hnt met them to his cost. The Soythiana 
defeated him ; and, preferring Media to their own conntry, ooneluded 
to settle there. For 2S years these barbarians maintained their posi- 
tion, notwithstanding aiJ the eflbrts of Cyaxares to dislodge them. 
They stii! adhered to their predatory habits ; but though they wandered 
to neighboring countries for pasturage or pillage, they always returned 
to Media as their liome. 

17. The iiedes, at length, worn out with the enormities of their 
nnwelcome guests, resorted to a stratagem to free themselves. A 
general feast was procl^med throughout Media, to which each master 
of a fiimily invited as many Scythians as he could entertain. The 
evening passed in festivity, and the barbarians were plied with wine 
tili they sunk into the deep and helpless sleep of intoiication. The 
e then commenced, and bo faithfully did the Medes carry out 
n of their hing, that most of their tormentors never waked 
again. The few remaining Scythians fled to the king of Lydia, who 
received them kindly, and espoused their quarrel. This of course 
gave rise to a war between the Ljdians and Medes. 

IS. After several years spent in mutual hostilities, the affiiir termi- 
nated in a singular manner. Great preparations had been made for a 
general battle, but jnst as the two armies closed in the fight, an eclipse 
of the sun spread darkness over the scene. The furious combatants 
paused in the heat of the onset, and gazed in mute terror at the heav- 
ens. A dark pall seemed to be hung over the sun, to signify the dis- 
pleasure of the gods. Both Lydians and Medes, ignorant of the true 
cause of the phenomenon, and trembling at the fear of speedy judg- 
ments, liastened to ratify a peace. An alliance was formed between 
the contending parties, the daughter of the Lydian king was affianced 
to Astyages, sou of Cyasares, and the two monarchs, to render the 
contract binding, opened a vein in their arms and licked each other's 
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19. Oyasares, tliug relieved from his Scytiiian foes, returned to liia 
favorite project of humbling Nineveh. Nabopolasaar, general of the 
Babylouiau arm;, dii^sted with the weak rule of Saraons, joined him 
in besieging this great city. In this siege were fulfilled the terrible 
denunciations uttered by Nalmm against the " bloody city," whose 
oppressions had crushed the people of God for so many years. Asty- 
ages, son of Cyaxares, was married to the aiater of Crcesus, king of 
Lydia, according to the contract made daring the eclipse. As an 
oracle had declared that his grandson should he greater than he, he 
married his only child, Mandane, to Oarabyses, a needy Persian prince, 
hoping thereby to defeat the will of the gods. 

Bssd the 2d chapter of Nahnra. 

20. B. o. fiOO. — In the year 600 b. o., Astyages had a son born, 
whom he named after his father, Cyasares. Cyrus, son of his daughter 
Mandane, was born one year after, and the history of these two 
princes will he given together. The Persians at this time consisted of 
twelve tribes, numbering about 20,000 men, and inhahiting a small 
province, in what is now called Persia. By the wisdom and valor of 
Cyrus, the name and dominion of Persia afterward extended from 
the Indus to the Tigris, east and west, and front the Caspian Sea to 
the Ocean, north and south. 

21. Cyrus's Tocth. — The system of education which we have 
previously delineated was rigidly adhered to in the youth of Cyras. 
The only food allowed him and his companions was bread, cresses, and 
water. They were sent, to school to learn virtue and justice, just as 
boys go now to learn the sciences. Speaking the truth was strenuously 
insisted upon, but the crime most severely punished in them was 
ingratitude. When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother took him 
into Media to see Ijis grandfather. The Persians at this time were far 
Inferior to the Medes in refinement, and Cyrus beheld with astoiiisli- 
ment the shining battlements of Ecbatana, and the magnificent palace 
of the king. 

22. The ancients, to set off the beauty of the face, used to form 
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tlie eyebrows into perfect arches by coloring thera black. They 
tinged the lashes likewise with & drug of the same hue, wliicli also pos- 
sesaed an astringent quality, and, by drawing np the lid, made the eye 
appear larger and more brilliant. When Cyrus saw Aatyages painted 
in tbis manner, with his purple coat, necklaces, and other ornaraeats, 
be went up and embraced him; then, looking at him attentively, he 
escliumed, "0, mother, how handsome is my grandfather!" Astyages, 
pleased with the simplicity of the child, spared no pains to interest and 
amuse him. He was taught to ride, permitted to hunt in the park 
with the nobles, and magnificent entertainments were prepared for 
h\ra ; but though Cyrus loved hia exercises on horseback ciceediugly, 
be looked with contempt upon the luxuries of the table, observing, 
that " the Persians, instead of going such a round-about way to satisfy 
their hunger, found that a little bread and crosses would answer tha 
same purpose." 

23. Perceiving that Astyages treated bis cup-bearer with great 
favor, Cyrus begged the honor of being permitted to serve the wine. 
This being granted, be presented the goblet with such dignity and 
grace, that all present were charmed witli his behavior, Astyages in- 
quired why he omitted the important ceremony of tasting (for it was 
the daty of the cup-bearer to pour some of the liquor into his hand, 
and taste it before presenting it to the king) ; " because," said Cyras, 
" I thought there was poisoo in the wine, for not long ago, at an en- 
tertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after the guests had 
drunk a little of it, I perceived that their heads were all turned ; they 
talked they knew not what, then fell to singing \ery ridiculously, and 
yon yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were a king, and that 
they were your subjects." History is silent with respect to the effect 
of this temperance lecture. When Maadane was preparing to return 
home, Astyages requested that his grandson might stay with him; 
and Cyrus, espressing a desire to perfect himself in the art of riding, 
was permitted to remain there several years. 

24. B. o. 683. OxBua's Fibst Expedition. — When Cyrus was about 
sixteen years old, Evil-Merodach, prince of Assyria, was married ; and, 
to celebrate his nuptials, made a great hunting match on the borders 
of Media. All the nobles of his court attended him, together with a 
body of light-armed foot, to rouse the beasts from their thickets; bnt 
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when he arrived in sight of the Median garrisons, he thonght it wonld 
be a greater exploit to plunder them, than to carry home tlie antlers 
of staga, or the skins of bears and lions. Notice being given to Asty- 
flges that the enemy were in the country, he speedily gathered toge- 
ther what forces he could, and marched to meet them. 

26. On this occasion, Oyms, completely clad in a new suit of 
armor which his grandfather had caused to he made for him, mounted 
his horse, and followed the troops. Astyages wondered by whose 
command he came, but permitted him to remain ; and Cyrus, peroeiv- 
ing a body of plunderers malting off with their booty, spurred upon 
them with his uncle, Cyaxares, and put them to flight. After the 
enemy were completely routed, he would not retire with the rest, but 
galloped round the deserted fletd, viewing the slain, till he was almost 
dragged away by those sent for him. Hia praise was then in every 
mouth, and to him was ascribed all the glory of the action. 

26. B. c. 582. — OrKca Rbtukns Home.— Cambyses, hearing of his 
son's exploit, sent for bira home, that he might complete his education 
according to the institutions of Persia. Astyages, having presented 
him with horses, and whatever else he delighted in, sent liim away. 
Great mnltitudes attended him part of the way on horsebaelt, boys, 
youth, and men. They shed many tears at parting, and Oyrua pre- 
sented to his companions all tiiose little gifts which he ha<l received 
from Astyages, and at last, taiing off bis Median robe, he gave it to 
Araspes, a youth whom he loved most tenderly, Astyages never s.tw 
him again, for Cyrus remained in Persia till his grandfather died, and 
his uncle, Cyaxares, began to reign. 

27. B. c. 560.— Nereglissar, king of Assyria, having overthrown 
many of the neighboring nations, considered the Medes as the only 
obstacle to his universal dominion. Being of a warlike disposition, he 
enmraoned all bis subjects to take up arms, and sending messengers to 
Orffisus, king of Lydia, and other sovereigns, representing the rising 
power of tiie Medes in the most odions light, he entreated them to 
nnite with him in overthrowing them, Cyaxares, on his part, sent 
embassadors to all his friends for speedy help, and entreated his bro- 
ther-in-law, Cambyses, to dispatch Cyrus to liis assistance, with all 
the forces be could muster, 

28. Ctbcs's Second Expeditiok. — Cambyses, having chosen 

QuKlioRS.—iA. How uras a bjitlle between blm ana Astjogea brought obnnt? 25. What 
MdouDtcau jTJnglveotthahstlLef !6. Give im accoant of Uyrui'a return borne. 27. Wbo 
vit Nereglixeu- 1 Wtij did he -vitta to OTntbrow the Uedea T What dafenalve nictuiiiea 
fid Cyaiairoo adopt? 28. How did dratbySPS reajmlid f 
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10,000 arcbers, 10,000 targeteers, and 10,000 slingera, submitted them 
to the discipline of his son for b, time; and, wlien all waa ready, set off 
with him for the horders of Media. By the way, he discoarsed with 
him npon the hosineas of an officer, the care of supplies, the manner 
of encampment, and the necessity of inspiring his soldiers with confi- 
dence in his abilities. "But what shall a man do," said Cyrus, "to 
appear more skillful andezpertthan others?"-— "£« must r«i% Sejio," 
replied Oaraljygea; "and in order to be so, he miisf apply himself 
closely, and study diligently wiiat the most ahle and eiperienoed have 
said, and, above all, he must have recourse to the protection of the 
gods, from whom aloae we derive all our wisdom and all our success." 

29. Discoursing in this manner, they arrived upon the confines of 
the two kingdoms, where they made their supplications to the gods, 
and having embraeed each other, the father returned to Persia, and 
Cyrus marched on icto Media to Oyasares. While the two princes 
were conferring together upon the discipline of their forces, and the 
probable number of allies they conld bring into the field, embassadors 
arrived from the king of India, to inquire into the cause of the quarrel 
between the Medes and Assyrians. They said they were eoraroanded 
to proceed thence to the court of Babylon, and make the same demand 
of Nereglissar, and that their master had determined to espouse the 
cause of the injured, Cyaiares then said, " You hear me declare that 
we have done no injury to the Assyrian'? and it he declares that we 
have, we choose the king of India himselt to be our judge With 
this answer the embassadors departed 

30. Both parties were emjloyed tl ree years m formmg alhancea, 
and making preparations for war When Cyrus h id all things in 
readiness, he proposed to lead his iimj into Aisvna, telling his uncle 
that he thought it better for the trotp'' to eat up tl e enemy s country 
than their own, and that so bold a step would inspire them with 
valor. This coarse was determined upon and the troops being drawn 
up in order of march, Cyras mvokiMl the wisdira ^nd favor of the 
gods, beseeching them to smile upon the expedition in which they 
were engaged. When they reachi„d the contines ot Aasjria Cyrus 
again drew up his army, and pail homage to the ^ods of the country 
upon which they had entered, and then dividing his forces into differ- 
ent detachments, he sent them out different ways to plunder the vil- 
lages of the enemy, 

Quea(i<mt.—i^ Belute the conTereBUon between biro aBd Cjrua. 29. Hon- dia Uie 
ting uf India uoclertike W Intetforct What reply Aid Cyaiares mitel BO,WliMllold 
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31. Orsue's Fiebt Battlk.— The next day thej came in sight of the 
enemy, encamped in the open country, and intrenched with a deep 
ditch. Cyrus, beholding the mnltitndeB which filled the plain, was 
glad to avai! himself of several hills to conceal the small uamher of 
his troops. The next morning the Assyrians moved out of their in- 
trenohments, and before the Persians had time to come up, greeted 
them with a hail-storm of arrows, stones, and javelins; bat when the 
battle was joined, the superiority of Oyrua'a men became evident. 
They broke the Assyrian and Lydian battalions, and the Median 
cavalry coming up at the same moment, the enemy thought only of 
making good their retreat. The panic became general, Orcesus retired, 
the other allies followed his esample, and Nereglissar was slain. 

32. CiKOs puBsnas the Fubititbb. — Cyrus, perceiving that without 
thedestraetion of the allies, the victory would not be complete, tliooght 
heat to pursue them that night; but to this Oyaxares was exceed- 
ingly averse, being desirous to enjoy the victory, and afraid of incur- 
ring any further fatigue. However, after much solicitation, he gave 
Oyrns permission to take as many of the Median cavalry as would be 
willing to follow him. A sufficient number were found not only wil- 
ling, bnt eager to engage in the pursuit, and after haaty refreshments 
they set off at full speed. Toward morning they overtook the 
enemy, put them to a final rout, slesv the guardians of the camp, and 
seized upon the treasures of the confederate kings. Here Cyrus took 
a great number of horses, which enabled hira to accomplish one of his 
favorite desires, the formation of a body of Persian cavalry. 

33. The Hjrcanians also came over to the conquering side, and 
thus the Persian army, instead of losing by the battle, was greatly re- 
enforced. At sunrise, Cyrns called in. the Magi, and desired them to 
choose out of the booty every thing that was most proper te be 
offered to the gods. The remainder he delivered to the Medes and 
Hyrcanians, to be distributed to the whole army. When Oyaxares 
awoke nest morning from tlie fumes of his wine, he was greatly dis- 
pleased to find most of his army gone with his nephew. He dispatched 
an officer to him, with orders to reproach him severely, and bring back 
the Medes. Cyrus, however, wrote him a respectful letter, and the 
affair passed over. 

QutstUma.—Zi. In wbat were Iho AsajriunB onperior! In whit the Brmy of CjmBf 
Glva >n account of Cyrns'e first baltle. Trace Cjrns from Partla lo Media and Assyriiv 
8a. In "hat pflrtloulara did the charactfra of OyaiaHrs and Cyrus differ? How was thfi 
diffoMncD shown f 3a. Where was Hyrcania ( (Ssc map Su. 8.) In which dlrtction from 
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34. Two AssTRiiiN NoBLBMEK JOIN THK PeBSiANB. — While Oyms 
was making the neceasary nrrangements to profit by all these succesaes, 
Si noble Assyrian, somewhat advanced in years, arrived on horseback, 
attended by a train of servants. He told Cyrus that he commanded a 
Btroug fortress, and had furnished the king with 1,000 horse, and that 
Nereglissar had sought to ally him to the royal family, by marrying 
his daughter and son to the young prince and princess. "But alas,'' 
said he, " my son, being sent for by the ting, went out to hnnt with 
the young prince ; and having pierced a lion with his spear, which 
Laborosoarchod had just missed, the impious wretch stack a javelin 
into his breast, and toot away the life of my dear, iny only son 1 
Then I, miserable man, brought him away a corpse instead of a bride- 
groom. My king joined with me in my affliction, but the prince has 
never testified any remorse, nor can I ever serve under him, or gire 
my daughter to the murderer of her brother." 

35. When Gobryas had finished his melancholy story, Cjrna gaTO 
him his hand, and promised, with the help of the gods, to avenge hia 
cause. The other nobleman, Gadates, had been ill-treated, merely 
because one of the king's wives had called him handsome ; and burn- 
ing with revenge, lie joined with Gobryas in a scheme to bring over 
the Oadacians to Cyras, They were entirely successful, and the Per- 
sian army was thus re-enforced by a strong fortress near Babylon, and 
a body of 30,000 men. 

36. SusiAK Princess. — Among the prisoners which they had taken 
was Panthea, wife of Abi'adates, prince of Snsiana. As she was es- 
ceediugly beautiful, she was placed in a costly tent, found also among 
the spoils, till Cyrus's pleasure shonld be known concerning her. 
Cyrus committed her to Araspes {the person to whom he gave the 
Median robe when a boy), but Araspes, not so much engaged in war as 
his master, fell violently in love with the handsome captive ^ on this, 
Cyrus sent him away to the enemy, as if he had banished him ; but 
with secret instructions to act as a spy. Panthea, thinking that she 
had been the cause of trouble to her noble protector, sent Cyrns word 
not to be distressed at the Joss of Araspes, for she could supply hia 
place with one equally brave; and not long after, being sent to her 
husband, she persuaded him to come over to the side of the Persians, 
with all his forces. 

Qaeii!ionl.—Si. WhJ did Oubi-yas, an Assfrlaii coblemun. jiiin C;ru9! BS. Wb; HM 
Gidatesjoliibimr Wbere did the CiidiiclsDS lire? Am. \a Jliayiia. What sid did Uie 
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31. Ctecs's Meeting with his Uncle. — When Ojaxarcs heard that 
Cyms was returning re-enforced by the Hyrcaniane, Caduciana, and 
Busians, he was filled with eavy ; and when Oyrua, alighting from his 
horse, came up to embrace him, he tnrned away his face, and burst 
into teara. The tender and respectfal conduct of his nephew, however, 
soon softened him ; and many presents, with a splendid supper, re- 
moved all unkindness. The next day, a general assembly was suro- 
moned to take into consideration the propriety of carrying on the war, 
and the majority of the allies being in favor of pressing Laborosoarchod 
to the last extremity, it was decided to make all preparations for 
another campdgn. From deserters and prisoners they Iparned that 
the king of Assyria h^ gone to Lydia, taking with him talents of gold 
and silver, and presents of the most costly kind. The spies, too, 
brought in intelligence of the most alarming natnre. 

38. Like the messengers of evil tidings to Job, one courier seemed 
to tread on the heels of another, with accounts of the forinidahle 
alliances making by the Babylonians. The Indian envoys, who had 
been to inquire the cause of the war, came back with an exact account 
of those mighty preparations which agitated all Asia. They said the 
combined forces were assembling in Lydia; that the Thraoians had 
eng^ed themselves; that 120,000 men were marchlDg from Egypt ; 
and another army was espected from Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the 
Phrygians, the Paphlagonians, Oappadocians, Arabians, and Pheni- 
oians had already reached the rendezvous; that Crtesns had sent 
over to form a treaty with the Lacedemonians, and it was thought a 
greater army would be assembled at Thymbra than was ever before 
brought into the field. 

39. OrEDs ifiKCHKe to LYDii.^Oyrus, on his pai-t, spared no pains 
to perfect the discipline of his troops, and to strengthen himself by 
powerful alliances. He knew all the otfioers of his army by name, 
and was continually among the soldiers, endeavoring to inspire them 
with the zeal and ardor he himself felt. The king of India, satisfied 
that the Assyrians were the aggressors, sent him a sam of money, and 
promised to stand his friend; but beside the allies who had before 
joined him, he had no powerful princes to assist him. Notwithstand- 
ing the comparative inferiority of his forces, he determined again to 
carry the war into the enemy's country ; and, having left a part of the 

Qaeationa—Sl. WhM effenl did the sucress of Cyms hsva upno Iha mind of Oyaiarej I 
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Meiles with ]ii3 uncle, set forward with hia army on Lis third erpe- 
dition. 

40. When a short distance from Thymbra they took some prisoners, 
who informed them that the Assyrians and their confederates, hearing 
of their approach, had been three days preparing for battle; and tliat 
OrcBBUs, assisted by a Greek and a certain Mede, were busy in drawing 
up the soldiers with great exactness. At the mention of the Mede, 
Cyrus was greatly rejoiced ; and not long after, Araspes (for it was 
he) came to him, bringing an exact account of the disposition of the 
enemy. As this is the first pitched battle of which we have s particu- 
lar description, a delineation of it will be given at some length. 

41. Maeshawno of thb Foboes. — Gyms' s array consisted of 196,000 
men; Crasus's of 420,000. In addition to the regnlar infantry 
and cavalry, Cyrus had three hundred chariots, each drawn by four 
horses abreast. The pole of each chariot was armed with two long 
pikes, to pierce whatever opposed its advance, and several rows of 
sharp knives were placed at the back, to prevent the enemy from 
mounting behind. At each axletree, horizontal scythes, three feet 
long, were fastened in sach a manner as to mow down the ranks of the 
enemy ; and still further to increase their power, short sojthes wera 
fixed, point downward, nnder the chariot, to cut in pieces whatever 
the irapetnoua onset should overturn, 

42. He had also a great number of towers mounted on wheels, each 
drawn by sixteen oxen. Each tower held twenty men, whose busi- 
ness it was to discharge stones and javelins upon the enemy. A body 
of camels, each trained to fight, with two Arabian archers on his back, 
were stationed opposite the Lydian cavalry, because a horse will fly 
from the presence of a camoi. Crwsas's troops were ranged in order 
of battle, thirty deep. The infantry fiOed the center, and the cavalry, 
with which he meant to surround the Persians, was stationed npon 
the wings. His army, thns drawn ont in line, extended nearly five 
miles. Cyrus, in order to make as broad a front as possible, placed 
his infantry only ticehe deep, and his cavalry in the same manner upon 
the wings, and then his army fell sliort of that of Crtesua half a mile 
at each end. 

43. Krst in the line of infantry came the spearmen ; next, the Arch- 
ers ; and still a third body, to sustain or threaten those who gave 

euMKoM.^, Where WPS Tbjmbra? (Bee map No. e.) What information ilW Cjrra* 
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way — to kill traitors, and keep cowards in their places; and behind 
them came the moving towers, so liigh that the soldiers in them dis- 
charged their slings and javelins above the heads of the advance Per- 
Hians ; and to prevent all possibility of retreat, a row of baggage was 
placed behind them, and the lines filled np with infantry and camels, 
BO that the enemy would be obliged to take a long circuit to anrronnd 
them, and then would be impeded by wagons, boxes, tent-poles, and 
all the paraphernalia of a camp. The scythe-armed chariots were 
separated into three divisions; the one commanded by Abradates, 
placed ia front of the battle, and the other two upon the flanks ; 
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From this naperfect 'fketch an idea may bo formed of the position 
of the troops as they were dra« n out the day before the engagement. 

44. Battle op Thymbra. — Early in the morning, Cyras made a 
sacrifice ; and the soldiers, having taken some refreshment, and ponred 
out libations to the gods, arrayed themselves in their armor of bur- 
nished brass, and took their places in the ranks, Panthea had made a 
robe for Abradates, and she put it on him with her own hands. She 
bound on his golden helmet and arm-pieces, the tears all the while 
streaming down her cheeks, though she besought him to prove to 
Oyms that he was worthy of the confidence reposed in liim. Abra- 
dates, lifting his eyes to heaven, prayed that he might appear a hus- 
band worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of Cyrus ; then mounting 
his chariot, be bade her farewell, and never saw her more! The Per- 
sian standard was a golden eagle perched upon a pike, with its wings 
stretched ont, and Cyrus warned his soldiers to take care of that, and 
mov» forward without breaking their ranks. 

45. When Orcssus discovered how much superior his own forces 
were to those of Cyrus, he ordered his front to remain firm, while the 
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THE BATTLE OF THTMBRA. 



winga advanced to inclose the Persians, and join the battle on three 
Bides at once. Bnt at thia, Cyrus's wings faced round, and stood thoa : 



wuting in breathless silence for the event. At once load and cleai* 
rose the voice of their leader, chanting the battle hjmn, A respon- 
sive shoat bnrat from the suldiers, and with invocations to the god of 
war they rnshed on to the charge. The wings were first engaged ; 
the cavalry of the enemy begun to give way before the camels, and 
the chariot!! falling furioasly into the mg1e6, the rout became general. 

46. Abradates, who bad been waiting for this signal, now com- 
menced the attack in front ; bnt here the Egyptians maintained their 
ground not only, but overturned the chariots, slew Abradates, and 
drove the Persian infantry as far back as the fonrth line ; but there 
such a treniendona storin of arrows and javelins fell upon their heads 
from the rolling towers as caused them to waver in their ranks, and 
at the same instant Cyrns oommg np at the head of his victorious 
cavalry, attacked them on the rear Advance or retreat was now 
impossihle; but the Egjptians turnmg upon their new aasailanta, 
defended themselves Bith incredible bravery Gyrus himself was in 
great danger. His horse having been stabbed by a fallen foe, sank 
under him, and he was precipitated into the midst of his enemies. 
Officers and men, equally alarmed at the danger of their leader, rushed 
headlong into the thii,k forest of piLcs to his rescue. He was quickly 
remounted, and, his men rallying round him, the battle became more 
bloody than ever. 

47. Concerned at the destruction of so many brave men, Oyma 
finally offered them honorable terms of capitulation, and the Egyptians 
having surrendered, all hope of retrieving the day was gone. The 
battle lasted till evening. Crcesua retreated as fast as possible to 
Sardis, and the other kings followed his example, each taking up the 
line of march for his own country. As soon as the confusion had in 

subsided, Cyrus inquired of the officers assembled about 
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him for Abradates, and one of the aervants related hia overtlirow by 
the Egyptiana. No sooner had Cyras licard of his death than he 
leaped to his saddle and aet off in search of him. 

48. On the bank of the river Patolus sat the wretched Panthea, 
with the head of her husband on her knees ; she was bathing his pale 
face with her tears, while, with an air of distraction, she watched her 
servants digging his grave upon a little hill close by : Oyrus came up, 
with his attendants, bringing sweet odors, ornaments, and every thing 
proper for the burio! ; but Panthea seemed incapable of receiving con- 
solation. She sent them all away till she should require their assist- 
ance, and then, having exacted a promise from her nurse to wrap her 
body in the same robe with her husband, she thrust a sword into her 
bosom, and, laying Jier head upon his breast, expired. They were 
wrapped In one mantle, and laid in one grave— the bravo Abradates 
and his loving wife ; and Oyrus caused a mound to he raised over them, 
which continued till the days of Senophon, 

49. Takisg of SiEDis AND OiKBsns. — The nest day lie advanced 
upon Sardis, and made great preparation for taking it by storm ; but 
a Persian slave betrayed to him a private entrance into the citadel, so 
that he secured possession of it without bloodshed. He took Crresus 
prisoner, and, acoonling to the custom of the times, prepared to bui'n 
him. When the pile was lighted, the fallen monarch exclaimed, tlii-ee 
times, " 0, Solon ! Solon ! Solon !'' Struck with the accent, Oyrus 
ordered him to be unbound and brought before him. Upon inquiring 
the cause of this peculiar exclamation, he learned that Soion, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, had seen all the raonarcii's treasures, and yet had 
refused to call him happy, because he did not know what sad reverses 
might yet befall him. Thus forcibly reminded of the fickleness of 
fortune, Oyrus pardoned the king for the sake of the instruction con- 
Teyed by the philosopher, and ever after Crcesus was his friend. 

BO. Cteits 00B8 TO Babylon.— As this war belonged in reality to 
the Aasyrians, Cyrus thought it not terminated so long as Babylon 
held its supremacy among the nations. So, calling all his troops 
together, and ranging them in the order of march, lie set off for that 
great city which, since the fall of Nineveh, had been without a rival 
in Asia. The first measure of Oyrus was to surround Babylon with 
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his troops; but so great was tLe extent of the walls, tiiat his foroea 
seemed weak and contemptible when stretched over so largo a space. 
He therefore called s council of war, and learning from Gobryas and 
Gadates the position of tlie palace, and the depth of the river, he 
entered upon a work every way worthy of his great genius and indom- 
itable perseverance. He drew a line of circumvallation quite ronnd 
the city with a large deep trench, as tliough he intended to invest the 
place and reduce it by famine ; but as the besieged had provisions for 
twenty yetii's, they ridiculed the idea of his taking np his abode there 
till they were starved into surrender. 

61. For two years his troops labored upon 'the vast escavation, and 
■when it was found capacious enough to drain the Euphrates, together 
with the artifici.1l lake dug by Nebuchadnezzar, he gave orders, on tlie 
niglit of a grand festival, to break down the dykes, and let the water 
flow away from its accustomed channel. The bed of the river made 
the path for his troops, and, once in the city, Gobryas and Gadates 
conducted them directly to the palace. In the confusion and clamor 
of killing the guards, Eolshazzar seized his sword and ran to the gates, 
where he was immediately slain, and the two noblemen, amply avenged, 
took possession of the palace. Gyrus then sent a body of horse np 
and down the streets, proclaiming safety to those who remained in 
tlieir houses, and thus, ere the sun again rose on Babylon, ''the king- 
dom of Belshaazar was given to the Medes and Persians." 

lleadJer. tl. II : Is. iIlL 15, SS, IT; Is.x1t. 1-4; Is. ul. 2 ; boA Dan. t. 

52. CiTBua's TmuMPnAi Peooessiok. — The next morning, those who 
were sliut up in tlicir houses, perceiving that their king was dead, 
gave np their arms find submitted quietly to the Persian. When 
Cyrus found himself well established in the kingdom, he prepared to 
triumph in a manner proportioned to his success Having called his 
chief officers together, ho gave them each a Median robe, thut ii, a 
long garment reaching to the feet, of the brightest colors, and nclily 
embroidered with gold and silver. To the infenor officers lie also 
presented robes of purple or scarlet. The next morning the army 
assembled before sunrise, clad in the garments nhich had been pre 
pared for them, Fonr thousand guards, drawn up lour deep, ranged 
themselves in front of the palace, and 2,000 placed themselves in the 
same manner on each side. The armed cavalry and gilded chariots 
were also marshaled, half on one side and half on the other. 

euMHont— BO. Huw did CjriiB proceed against Bjibjlon? 51. Give an account of lbs 
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53. "When all was ready, the gates of the palace were thrown open, 
and a great number of bulls of peculiar beauty were led out by four 
and four, to be sacrificed to Jove ; next followed splendid horsea, to 
be sacrificed to the eun ; then a cavalcade of chariots and horses, fol- 
lowed by men bearing the Sacred Fire in a large hearth ; and then 
Cyrus appeared in his lofty oar, with his purple robe flowing grace- 
fully from his shoulders, and a vest of mingled purple and white 
closely fitted to his noble person. The royal tiura was placed upright 
upon his head, encircled with the diadem of a conqueror. 

64. At siglit of him, the people prostrated themselves in adoration ; 
and then the guards, moving forward, made way for the coming of 
the officers of the king's household, the Immortal Band, the Median 
cavalry, and the cavalry of tlie allies. The chariots of war marched 
in the rear, and closed the procession. Simultaneously, and with 
beautiful precision, they moved to the fields consecrated to the gods, 
where the victims were sacrificed in a solemn holocaust to Jupiter and 
the sun ; after which, offerings were made to the earth and to the 
demi-gods of Assyria. The ceremonies of the day concluded with 
games and races, and a grand entertainment crowned the evening witli 
mirth. Cyrus then made every one a present, and dismissed the 
assembly, filled with joy and gratitude. 

55. CyKus MARKiBa ths Dauohtkr op Otaxaees. — When Cyrus 
had regulated aflairs to his mind, he took a jonrney intta Media. Oy- 
flxares was glad to see him, and Cyrus acquainting bim with all his 
arrangements, liis uncle was exceedingly rejoiced, and sent his daughter 
to the conqueror of Asia with a crown of gold, bracelets, a collar, and 
Median robe. The maid, as she was ordered, put the crown upon Iiis 
head. Cyaxares then said, "I give yon the maid too, as your wife, 
.ind all Media as her dowry." Cyrus replied, "I applaud the race, the 
maid, and the presents, and, with the ofinsent of my father and mother, 
will marry her." So he continued his journey to Peraia, taking with 
him such magnificent presents as the subjects of his father had never 
seen, and enough to make them all rejoice in his return. 

56. Oambyaea greeted him with all the tenderness which a father 
might feel for so good and dutiful a son, and having constituted him 
Ills heir, suffered him to depart again for Media, to marry his cousin. 
The nuptials were performed with all duo magnificence, and, accom- 
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panied by Ins nife and lalher-in-law, he again returned to Babjlon. 
There jax ires reigned two years under the name of Darius the Me<te. 

DiiTtEL. — Daniel 1 id now been prime minister to the kings of 
Babylon sistj seven years, and snch was hia reputation for wisdom 
and integrity, that Darius made Lini chief of the three superintendents 
of the kiiigdom. Darius is supposed to have yielded to the craft of 
Ills courtiers in the affair of the lions' den, while Cyrus was absent 
snbdning the conntries near the Red Sea. 

Es9d DanEf 1 T. 81 ; also, Dph. vf. 1-23, aiidil. L 

B7. Oykos KiSQ OF Pbesia, b. o. 536.— By the death of his father 
and uncle, Cyrus now became sovereign of the Second Universal Mon- 
archy. Every province from the Indus to the Egean acknowledged 
his authority, and the little territory of which liis father had been 
chief was greatly enlarged. It was twenty-three years since he left 
Persia, at the head of a small band of soldiers, to engage in war with 
Nereglissar, the most powerful monarch of the Bast ; his troops, as he 
now reviewed them, consisted of 600,000 foot, 120,000 horse, and 
3,000 armed chariots; and he reigned seven years unquestioned lord 
of Asia. 

B8. In the first year of his reign expired the seventieth year of the 
Babylonish captivity, and Cyrns, true to the prophesy, published the 
remarkable edict permitting' the Jews to return to their own land. 
" The choien people," under the conduct of Zorobabel, soon after 
departed for Jerusalem. Daniel, at whose instigation this favorable 
turn in their affairs was doubtless effected, must have been at this 
time more than eighty years old. Joseplius says that he was much 
distinguished for his skill in architecture, and mentions a famous edi- 
fice built by him at Susa. It was a common tradition that he died 
in that city, and was honored with a splendid monument, which 
rtmiined even to the time of Christ. 

BS To return to Cyrus. Historians differ as to the manner of hia 
decease. Herodotus says he died a prisoner, but Seiiophon makes 
him close a long life of enterprise and virtue with a calm and happy 
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death. The tninister of God's vengennce apon those nations whose 
" fiup of iniquitj Tvaa fnli," he still tempered Tiutory with hinnanity, 
and made tlie dominion of the " Arraa of silver" more tolerable than 
that of the " Head of gold." He fulfilled his peculiar destiny, and 
effected the purpose for which lie was raised up, unconscions that God 
had chosen him, and called him by name by the month of his prophet 
Isaiah, a century before his birth ; bnt it is thought that his edict for 
restoring Jerusalera proceeded from a mind instructed in the Divine 
Oracles; and the Jews say, he acknowledged that he received the 
empire of the world from the God of Israel. 

Bead 2 Chroi). usyi 3B, 23 ; Eirai. 1,8; and vi. 1-E; iJso, Dan. iL BS, 89 ; nnd ™. B ; 

fiO. B. o. 629. — OiMBTSES. — Cambyses, son of Oyriia, succeeded tfi 
the throne of Persia. The wealth of his kingdom liad not failed to 
affect his morals. As one horn to command, he conld not bear a refa- 
eal of that he desired, even from an equal ; so that when Amasis, king 
of Egypt, sent him another lady for his seraglio, instead of his own 
daughter, he was filled with rage, and determined to invade that coun- 
try. His preparations being completed, in the 4tli year of his reign 
he marched to the frontiers of Egypt, where he learned that Amasis 
was just dead, and that Psammetiitns, his son, was gathering all his 
forces to stop him at Pelusium. This place was very strong, and the 
siege of it might have detained him some time, had he not resorted to 
the following stratagem : in front of his army he placed a great num- 
ber of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals iield sacred by the Egyp- 
tians, and then attacked the city by storm. The soldiers of the garri- 
son, not daring to fling a dart or shoot an arrow, for fear of wounding 
tlieir gods, Cambyses took the place without opposition. 

61. Soon after, Psammenitns approached with a largo army, and 
offered battle. A desperate engagement followed, in wliich the Per- 
sians were entirely victorious. Those of the Egyptians who escaped, 
fled to Memphis. The bodies of the siain were collected, the Pei-sians 
by themselves and the Eg}-ptians by theinselvea, and buried in mounds 
one over against the other. In the days of Herodotus, the bones of 
the Egyptians and Persians were still moldering in the places where 
they were buried. The skulls of the former were so hard, that a vio- 
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lent blow from a stone could sonrcely break them ; wliile thoao of the 
latter were so soft, that a man might pierce them with a common 
walkiiig-3tiek. Tlio reason of this may be found in the different habits 
of the two nations. The Egyptians shareiJ t]ieir hoiida, and wont 
nlways uneoTered, while the Persians wore the tnrban, both at home 
and abroad. 

63. Oambyses pursned the fugitives to Memphis, and sent a lieraJd 
to summon them to surrender. Contrary to the laws of war, the 
Efj^yptians fell upon him and his attendnnts, and slew them. Cam- 
hyses, donbly enraged, attacked the place without loss of time. His 
efforts were successful, and as soon as he had mail himself master of 
the city, he selected ten times the nnmber of his slaughtered embassa- 
dors from the principal nobility, and caused them to be publicly exe- 
cuted. Among these was the eldest son of Psammenitns. As for 
Psammenitns himself, Cainbyses seemed disposed to treat him with 
lenity. He spai-ed his life, and appointed him an honorable mainte- 
nance; but subsequently, finding him engaged in a conspiracy, he ordered 
him also to execution. Egypt was thus added to the Persian domin- 
ions, B. o. 635. Pram Mempliis, Cambyses proceeded to Sais, where 
he ordered the dead body of Amasis to be dragged from its tomb, and 
burned, thinking that the greatest indignity he could offer it. 

63. B. o. 524. — The Ethiopian Expkditios. — The nest year, Cam- 
byses determined to make war in three different countries, viz. : 
against tlie Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The 
first of these projects lie was obliged to abandon, because his Pheni- 
cian sailors would not assist against the Tyrian coiony, Carthage ; and 
the other two served but to show the madness of a man drunk with 
power. He sent embassadors into Ethiopia, carrying presents of pur- 
ple cloths, golden bracelets, and perfumes, with secret orders to act 
as spies, and bring back an exact account of the state and strength of 
tlio country. 

64. The Ethiopians despised the presents, and with their natural 
shrewdness concluded the embassadors to be what they really were, 
enemies in disguise ; but to return the courtesy of Oarabyses, the Ethi- 
opian king took a bow in his hand, which a Persian could hardly lift, 
and, drawing it with the utmost ease, said to the messengers, " This is 
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the present, and tliis the counsel, which the king of Ethiopia gives to 
the king of Persia. Wlien the Persians shall be able to bend a bow 
of this bigness and strength, with as much ease as I have now done, 
then let him come to attack the Ethiopians, and bid him bring more 
forces than Cambyaes is master of. Til! then, let him thank tlie gods 
for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their 
dominions beyond their own conntry," 

6B. Upon the receipt of this answer, Cambyaes determined to set off 
immediately, and he made snoh injudicious haste, that his army was 
not half supplied with provisions. He pushed on, however, without 
stopping, till he reached Thebes. There he separated a chosen detaoli- 
meut of 50,000 men, and sent them into Ammonia, with orders to 
ravage the country, and destroy the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
The devoted-band, strangers to the perils of their journey, set otf to 
obey the mandate of their king. For several days, nothing occurred 
to liinder their progi-ess, save the hunger and thirst of a desert ; but 
finally a strong wind came ap from the south, and lifting the sands 
like waves of the sea, moved them forward with irresistible power. 
The terror-stricken Persians struggled manfully with their fate, but 
the simoom of the desert was stronger than they, and, far from hope 
or help, they sank down, and were buried beneath the drifting sands. 

66. In the moan time, Oarabyses pursued his journey. The barren- 
ness of the country increased at every step. For the luxuries of Egypt, 
the army substituted herbs, roots, and leaves; hut these failing, they 
began to devour their beasts of burden, and finally tiiey were reduced 
to the horrible alternative of starving or eating one another. Tiie lot 
was cast, and every tenth man was doomed to become fooJ for his 
companions. Oambyses, in sight of all this misery, had feasted daily, 
according to his custom ; till at last, so many of his forces died, and 
discontent became so general, that, fearing a mutiny, he gave orders 
to return. With the remains of his army he readied Thebes, where 
he thought proper to vent his mortification upon the temple of the 
gods. The pillage amonnted to300 talents of gold, and 2,300 of silver; 
a sum greater than 2,000,000 of our dollars. He also took away the 
circle of gold from the tomb of Osymandias. 

67. CiMBYSKs's TyEiifsr. — From Thebes, Oambyses proceeded to 
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Memphis. As he approached the city, the sound of mirth and festivity 
greeted his ears. Supposing that the peopio were rejoicing at the ill 
success of his expedition, he fell into a violent passion, and, sending 
for the magistrates, demanded of them the cause of these unwonted 
demonstrations of joy. Thej told him tliat their god Apis, recently 
deceased, had reappeared, and all the people were welcoming Jiis ar- 
rival. Considering this as an evasion, he sent tiiem to instant exeoution. 
He then called for the priests, of whom ]ie made the same iaqiiiry. 
Eecoiviiig the same answer, he ordered the god himself before him ; hut 
when the deity appeared, and he found it was nothing but & calf, he 
ran up to it, and thrust his swoi'd into its thigh, and upbraiding the 
priests for worshiping & beast, ordered them to be scourged. The 
poor calf was carried back to its temple, where it died of its wound. 
The Egyptians said, that after this impious act Cambyses went mad, 
hut, judging from his eondiict, he was bereft of reason long before. 

68, Oambyses's only brother, Smerdis, accompanied him into Ethi- 
opia ; but as lie was the only man who could draw the bow brought 
back hy the embassadors, Cambyaes became jealous of him, and sent 
liim home. Afterward he dreamed that Smerdis wan king, which so 
wrought upon his imagination, that he sent Frexaspes, one of his 
chief favorites, to put him to death. However, Presaspas was most 
cruelly punished for his crime by the same jealous tyrant. Cambyses 
had caused several of his principal noblemen to be buried alive, and 
so many of his friends had suffered front his fury, that he began to fear 
for his life. In one of his jealous moods he obliged Preiaspes to tell 
him what his subjects said of him. 

69. Presaspes spoke with the utmost caution, "They admire a 
great many excellent qualities they see in you, but they ai-o somewhat 
mortified at your immoderate iove of wine." — " I underatand you," re- 
plied the king, " they pretend that wine deprives me of my reason : 
you sliall be judge of that immediately." Then calling for the son of 
Prexaspes, who was his cup-bearer, to bring the goblete, he drank a 
greater quantity of wine than ever- before, and ordering the youth to 
stand at the farther end of a long hall, with his left hand upon his 
head, lie took his how, and declaring he aimed at the boy's trembiing 
heart, discharged the arrow. To complete the cruel scene, he com- 
manded Presaspes to open his son's side, and see if wine had impaired 
the steadiness of his hand I The wretched father, trembling for his 
own life, replied, " Apollo could not have shot better." 

Qattiient.—^ Of tia tyranny Id his brotlior. 68. Of Ms tynuinj' to 
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10. OAMBYSEfl's DaiTn. — In the eighth year of his reign, Oiinibyses 
left Egjpt for Persia.- When he caine intu Syria, lie fuund a herald 
there, seat from Susa to proclaim Smerdis, son of Gyrus, king, and to 
command the army to transfer their allegiauce to him. Oiiinbyaes, to 
know the facts in the case, had the herald broaght into his presence, 
and croas-questioned with Preiaspes. From this examination it ap- 
peared that the true Smerdia was really dead, and that the usurper 
could be ao other tlian Smerdis the magiao, who bore a strong resem- 
blance to t)ie murdered prince. 

71. Upou this, Cambysea made loud and public lamentations, de- 
claring that liis dear and only brother had been put to death by mis- 
take, and, ordering all hia army to prepare to take vengeance npon the 
man wlio had assumed his name, he [irepared to march against him. 
Bnt just as he was mounting hia horse, his aword alipped from its 
aoabbard and wounded him in the thigh. The Egyptians looked 
upon this as a judgment, for the indignity offered their god Apia. 
When Gambyses saw that he must die, he sent fur tim chief Persians, 
and, making them acquainted with all the circurostances concerning 
Smerdis, besought them not to suffer the sceptre to pass into the 
hands of a Median tribe, but to elect a king from their own number. 
He reigned seven years and five raontlis. 

72. B.C. 522.^GoNOBENrKs Smerdis's Ears.— The Persians, thinking 
Caiubyses had foi'ged the story he told thorn, out of hatred to his 
brother, paid no attention to it, and at his death quietly submitted to 
the magian. To continue the imposture by which he had gained the 
tlirone, Smerdis shut himself up in the pakce, and admitted only his 
chief ofBcers to his presence ; and to strengthen himself in the king- 
doiii, he married all hia predecessor'a wives, among whom waa Atossa, 
daughter of Gyrus (for Gambyses had married two of his own sisters), 
and Phedyma, daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian. 

73. This nobleman, auspeoting the imposition, aent a messenger to 
hia daughter, to know whetlier the king was tlie real Smerdis or some 
other man. She answered, that never having seen Smerdis, the son 
of Gyrus, she could not tell. He sent again, bidding her ask Atossa, 
who would, of course, know her own brother. She replied that the 
king kept hia wives in aeparatd apartments, and she was not permitted 

Qaeiliom.--70. Whan did CikmbyKes Lesre E^fpt rorPireliil Wtrnt anatar tbreatencd 
htuiinSyria? What fccta Aid he BscertBln f II. Wlii 
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to see Atossa. Otanea sent a third time, telling her that Oarahysea 
had cutoff the ears of Smei'dis the magian, and bade her watch her 
opportonity when the king was asleep, and see whether he had any 
ears or not. She did so, and pnttiag her hands carefully under Iits 
turban, I'ounii that he was in reality earless. 

74. CoNSPiEaoT ASD OosFESsiorr. — When Otanes learned that hii 
suspicions were correct, he entered into a conspiracy with Darius 
Hjstaspes and five other noblemen, to dethrone the usurper. Every 
thing was kept secret till the very day fixed for the esecntion of the 
plot. On that day a strange circumstance prepared the minds of the 
people for the event. The magiana, constantly uneasy lest their arti- 
fice should be unveiled, had extorted a promise from Prexaspea, that 
he would declare,' before an assembly of the people, Smerdis the king 
to he the son of Cyrus. Prexaspes, at the appointed time, mounted to 
the top of a tower, and, to the astonishment of the assembled multi- 
tude, confessed that he had murdered the true Smerdia with his own 
liand. He begged pardon of the gods for the crime he had been com- 
pelled to commit, and, leaping from the tower, was instantly killed by 
the fall. 

75. Deatu of Swebdis and Election of Dakiub. — This unlooked- 
for event fiiled tlje magiana with consternation. Srnerdis retired to an 
inner chamber in the palace; thither the conspirators pursued him, 
and having slain Jiis guards, cut off his head and brought it out to the 
people. The mob, infuriated at being imposed upon, fell upon the 
magi, and destroyed so many of them that the day was ever after 
called "The slaughter of the magi." When the tumult had in some 
measure subsided, the lords entered into a consultation about the form 
of government which should be adopted. Otanes declared for an 
aristocracy, hot Darius gave so many good reasons in favor of a mon- 
archy, that he brought the other lords into his opinion, and a. monarchy 
was decided upon. 

76. The nest inquiry was, who should be king ; and this being 
referred to the gods, the lot fell upon Darius, and he was accordingly 
anointed sovereign of Persia, The lords who had placed him on the 
throne weie his privy counselors, and in all public affaii's were the 
first to deliver their opinions. They wore their tiaras bent forward, 
to distinguish them from the king, who wore his upright, and from 
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the other nobles, -who wore theirs bent back. 521. b.o. — Darin a was 
the aon of Hystaspes, of the royal family of Persia. In his youth he 
hod served, uuder Cjrii9, and been rewarded for iiis valor by the hand 
of the daughter of Gobryaa, After hia acoeesion to the throne, he 
took his predecessor's wives, and Aristona, another daugliter of 
Cyrus, He was the greatest and most powerful ling that eier fillBd 
the throne of Persia. 

17. Cyrus and Cnmbyses had conquered n itions, but Darms n as 
the trae founder of the Persian state the various coantrces which 
they had bronght into subjection lie organized into an empire where 
every member felt its pine and knew its functions Hi? realm 
stretched from the Egean to the Indus, from the steppes of Kcythia to 
the cataracts of the N"ile. This vast tract he divided into twenty 
districts, and settled how mnch each portion was to contribute to the 
royal treasury; bnt though the snm required was mnch less than, the 
inhabitants were able to pay without inconvenience, they murmured 
at it. They called Cyrus father; Oambyses, master ; but Darius they 
styled " the merchant." The annual revenue in his days araoanted to 
$9,600,000. 

78. The building of the temple, and the rearing up of the walls of 
Jerusalem, had been interrupted in the preceding reigns ; but in the 
second year of this prince, Haggai the prophet, and Zechariab the aon 
of Iddo, stirred up the people to the work. The ancient enemies of 
the Jews strove to hinder them, and even sent a letter to Darias to 
advertise him of what was going on in the province of Judea. Tlie 
records of Cyrus being searched, bis decree was found at Aemetha 
or Ecbatana, and Darius gave orders that the builders should not only 
be tolerated, but assisted in their pious work. 

Head Eiiher t. 1, 2. and Eira iv. 4 ; nnd V. STitLre ; oleo vi. I, J, fl, and Hn?. i. I. 

79. Taking of Babyijin. — In the beginning of bis reign, Darius 
meditated an invasion of Scythia; hut this expedition was delayed by 
the revolt of Babylon. During the troubles about Smerdia, and the 
election of Darius, the inhabitants had been engaged in laying up pro- 
visions, and preparing for war : they now boldly threw off the yoke. 
The Jews, warned by the exhortation of Zochariah, "Tlion Zion that 
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dwellest with the flaaghter of Babjlon, flee from the coantry anil save 
thyself," had probably availed themselvea of the king's permission, 
and returned to Jerusalem. To make their provisions last as long as 
possible, the Babylonians determined to destroy all the unserviceable 
persons in the place. They assembled their wives and children toge- 
ther and strangled them, only pertnittiiig each man to retain bis best 
beloved wife, and one maid-servant to do the work of the family. 
The capitulation of the city by famine seemed as hopeless as in the 
days of Cyrus. The Persians tried the old stratagem of draining tie 
Euphrates in vain ; the battering-rams made no impression on the 
massive walls, and at the end of eighteen months victory seemed as 
far off as ever. 

BO. But assistance came to Darius in an unlooked-for manner. 
Megabyses, one of the seven conspirators agdnst Smerdis, had a son 
Zopyrus whom Darius tenderly loved. What was the king's astonish- 
ment tt> see this young nobleman appear before him one day with his 
eai-s and nose cut off, and liis whole body mangled in the most shock- 
ing manner. Starting u|j from his tlirone, he cried out, " Who is it, 
Zopyrus, that has dared to treat yoa thus!" — "Yourself, O king," 
replied Zopyrns; "the desire that I had of rendering you service has 
brought me into this condition. As I was fully persuaded that you 
would never have consented Co this method, I consulted only the zeal 
I have for your service." He then unfolded his design to the king, 
and with him concerted a plan to insure its success. All wounded 
and bleeding as be was, Zopyrus made his way to Babylon, and 
begged admittance. The guards took him in, and carried him before 
the governor. 

81. To him Zopyrus represented that Darius had thus mutilated 
his body, because he tried to dissuade Lim from continning the siege, 
and lie added that his only feeling now was a desire of revenge. His 
name and person were well known at Babylon, his wounds testified to 
the truth of his story, and the governor fell at once into the snare. 
Zopyrus was most active in the garrison. He sallied out with the 
Babylonians, and defeated the Persians in so many engagements, that 
t!ie whole oity rang with his praise. Finally, he was appointed 
generalissimo of tlie army, and intrusted with the keeping of the walls. 
At the time agreed upon, Darius came up with his forces, and Zopyrus 
opened the gates to his master. The kiog then ordered the hundred 
gates to be pulled down, and the massive walls to be demolished, that 
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Uie city migiit never again defy the Persian arms. Tliree thousand 
of the principal rebels were impaled, aad tlie remainder received a free 

82. Tab ScTiitiiS Exps dittos. ^Th is inconvenient inanrrection 
being tlms terminftteJ, Darius set out for the Sej-thian war. The 
whole military force of the empire was put in motion, and the nnm- 
bers of tlie army anionnt«d to 700,000 men. His fleet, manned chiefly 
by Ionian mariners, was directed to sail up the Egean, through the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus into the Euxino ; thence up the Danube to 
a certain point, where he would join it with his land forces. At tlie 
head of his army he moved through Aaia Minor, crossed the Boa- 
phoras on a bridge of boats, and proceeded throngh Thrace to the 
place of rendezvous. In several places he erected magnificent pillars, 
with high-sounding inscriptions. On one was carved, " This pillar 
was erected by Darius, the best and handsoniest of all men living." 

83. To cross the Danube, he made another bridge of boats, the 
keeping of which he committed to the lonians, telling them, if he did 
not return in two months, they might retire. The Scythians, hearing 
of this formidable invasion, sent their wives and children, their flocks 
and herds, into those impenetrable fastnesses, known only to them- 
selves. They also filled up the wells, stopped the springs, and con- 
sumed all the forage of those places through which the Persians were 
to pass. Thus seoui-e, they slowly retreated before the advancing 
hosts, drawing them on, deeper and deeper, into the forests of Europe. 
Darius, weary of the tedious pursuit, sent a herald to the king of the 
Scythians, inquiring why he did not stop and give battle; or, if he 
feared him, wliy he did not aclinowledge his master, by sending eai-tli 
and water. The Scythian replied, that he had neither cities nor lands 
to defend, and that he acknowledged no other master than Jupiter. 

84. The farther Darius advanced into the country, the greater 
were the hardships to which his army were exposed. Just when it 
■was reduced to the last extremity, there came a herald to him from 
the Scythian prince, bringing a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows, 
as a present. Darius was sorely puzzled to know what these typified ; 
but one of his seven lords explained the enigma in this manner; 

Qiiei(iim>.—SI, How did be pnnisb tho Babylonians tor Uioir reioll ! 62, Aflertheln- 
gui«ctloii,oii wliiiteij>n]iClflnilldDiirtD9ii«tautr WIiutdirHtluii did hs^vi' In the fleet r 
How did be proceed witb Ihe army f Trace Ihc morse of the fleet from the Archipelngo 
InlothcDsnnbe. TrMehlslandarm)? trom Susi to the PratU, "hcreitjoiiicl the fleet S8. 
Who were the lonlanB? (See nwp No. 2.) Whut ia sslii of Ihe bridge nf bonis scnisi 
tbo Dannber What plnn of action dill the Scjlhims BduptT What m? uase did Dului 
Bend? Whatreplj wismadeJ SJ. What waa Kot lo Durlns by the Stythian prino. t 
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"Kdow," said he, " that unless you caa^y away in the au- liken bird, 
OJ' hide in tlie earth like a mouse, or swim in the water like a frog, 
you shall not be able to escape the arrowt of the Soytliians." The 
Pei-siana had now come npon a barren country, and were in danger of 
perishing for want of water, so that Darius found himself under an 
absolute necessity of abandoning his imprudent enterprise, 

85. Therefore, as soou as night came on, the Persians bnilt theii" 
camp fires as usual, nnd leaving the inUrm and sick behind them, 
marched away as fast as possible towards the Danube, The Scythians, 
discovering their retreat, sent an eapresa by a shorter path, to per- 
suade the lonians to destroy the bridge, and thus throw the Persian 
king into their power. Miltiades, then tyrant of Chersonesus, perceiv- 
ing that this would break the yoke from the neok of the Ionian 
colonies, strongly advocated the measure ; but Ilistiteus, governor of 
Miletus, represented that, as they held their power of Dariua, to turn 
against him would be to destroy themselves. The Persians were 
therefore permitted to pass the bridge in safety, and Darius finally 
reached Sardis, where he spent almost a year in recruiting his army. 

86. CoKQUBST OF Jndia. — B. o. 508. — To wipe awny the disgrace of 
this unfortunate enterprise, the Persian monarch shortly after under- 
took an expedition against India. He caused a fleet to be fitted out upon 
the Indus, which, under the command of Scj'lax, passed down through 
the Southern Ocean, and up the Red Sea. By the conquest of India, 
an immense revenue was added to the Persian treasury. 602. b. o, — 
This year, to attach the Phenicians to his interest, Daiius restored inde- 
pendence to Tyre, seventy jeara after it was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

■ReaA Is. xiiU, 15. 

87. B. o. *iOO, — Thiseentary is filled with the most important eveata 
to Persia aiid Greece. The Persian invasions introduce so complete and 
interesting a comparison of these rival powers, that the attention of 
the historian is especially directed to them, and the student is requested 
to. make himself particularly familiar with ail the causes which con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the hosts of Asia by the Grecian states. 

ua, tyrant of Miletus, who had preserved the bridge of boats 
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over the Danube, was iavited to Sasa by Darius. Before setting out 
for coui't, lie committed the government of Miletus to Aristagoras, 
Iiis son-in-law. About the same time, Danus made his own brother, 
Artsphernes, governor of Sardls. A quarrel arose between Ariatagorns 
and Artaphernea. Histiieus, who knew the character and temper of 
the Greeks, and was at the same time ansions to I'eturu home, sent a 
messenger to Aristagoras, telling him that his wisest course would be, 
to revolt from the Persians entirely, and to engage all the Ionian 
colonies to do the same. 

68. Aristagoras complied with his father's desire, and soon all the 
states of Grecian descent in Asia Minor were engaged in a common 
league against Persia. Still farther to strengthen his arm, Aristagoras 
made a voyage across to the Egean, to persuade the Greeks, by their 
ties of kindred, and their ancient freedom, to assist their brethren of 
Ionia in regaining their liberties. An insult which the Athenians had 
themselves received from Persian pride, induced tliem to listen to his 
representations. About ten years before, they had banished Hippias, 
for usurping authority over the state. Artaphernes had received the 
exile, and listened to his complaints. The Athenians sent to justify 
their conduct to the Persian governor, and received fur answer, if they 
wished to be safe, they must taka Hippiaa for their king. When 
Aristagoras therefore told them of the oppressive rule of Artaphernes 
over the Ionian colonies, and entreated their help to break the yoke, 
they entered readily into his feelings, and agreed to assist the league 
with twenty ships. 

89. Burn ISO or Sahdis, — TheEretrians,inhabitantsof alittlecity in 
Bubcea, added five more ; and with this slight re-enforcement, Arista- 
goras returned to Ephesus, where he landed with his confederates, and 
marched to Sardis. The governor retired to the citadel ; the Greeks 
had fl'ee plunder ; and a soldier, perceiving that most of the buildings 
were roofed with reeds, set one of them on fire. The flames spread 
from house to iioose, and soon the whole city was on fire. This burn- 
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ing of Sardis by Aristagoras and tlie Atlienians was the torch which 
lighted the flame of war in Asia Minor, and kindled in the hreast of 
Darius an iaestinguiahable desire for revenge. When the intelligence 
was brought to him, he called for a bow, put an arrow into it, and shot 
it into the air, with these words: " Grant, Jupiter, that I raaj be 
able to revenge myself npon the Athenians." After he had thus 
spoken, lie commanded one of his attendants to exclaim thrice everj 
time dinner was set before him, "Master I remember the Athenians." 

90. Death of AaisriooBAa and HoTr-Eus.^Daring all these com- 
motions, Hlstifflus had remained in Snsa; but perceiving that Darius 
suspected that his relative had acted by liis direetiona, he begged per- 
mission to go and quell the revolt. His request was finally granted ; 
but before he arrived at Miletns, Aristagoras was slain in battle. 
Histinous offered himself at once to tlie lonians, and used every means 
in his power to become head of the league; but they all feared him, 
and at last, his intrigues being discovered, he was crucified by Arta- 

ph.™.,. 

91. Expedition of Mardonius, b. c. 494.— In the 28th year of his 
reign, Darius, having fitted out a fleet, committed it to the command 
of Mardonius, his son-in-law, with orders to punish the Greeks for the 
burning of Sardis. Mardonius wa.s a young man, and not over skillful 
in the art of war ; and tiiongh more entitled to consideration for being 
the king's son-in-law, was not perhaps the more gifted on that account. 
In doubling Mount Athos, his fieet encountered a violent storm, in 
which three hundred ships were wreclceii, and about 20,000 men 
drowned. His land army shared a similar fate. Tlie Thraoians 
attacked the camp by night, made a great slaughter, and wounded 
Mardonius himself. Thus the first army fitted out against Athens did 
not succeed in reaching Greece at alll 

92. EsPBDiTiOH OF DiTis AND Ahtaphkenks. — The losses of Mar- 
donius only animated Darius to greater exertions. He caused another 
army to be assembled, appointed Datis and Artaphernes, two generals 
of tried abilities, to command it, and engaged the banislted Hippias to 
conduct them to Athens by the shortest route. However, to leave no 
stain upon his clemency, he first sent heralds into Greece, demanding 
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"earth and water," Some of the States, intimidated bv the mighty 
pi-eparations making in Asia, jieWyd the reqnii-ed toltens of submis- 
sion ; hut the heralds sent to Alliens and Sparta were thrown, one 
into a ditch, and the other into a well, and taniitingly told to help 
themselves to " earth and water." 

93. When every thing was ready, Darins sent away his generals, 
telling them to give up Athens and Eretria to be plundered, to burn 
nil the houses and temples, and to bring all the inhabitants to Persia, 
bound in chains, which he provided for that pnrpose. This time the 
Persians passed directly across the Egean, and landed without any 
accident npon the island of Enbcea, They took and bnrned the city 
of Eretria, according to the eomraundraent, and sent home a company 
of chained captives aa an earnest of future victories. Thence con- 
ducted by Hippias, they departed, crossed the strait of Euripus, and 
landed on tlie plains of Marathon. A description of tliis battle will be 
given in the history of Greece. Let it suffice to say, tliat the Per- 
sians were totally defeated, that they made a rapid retreat, and that 
Hippias was slain, Thns ended tiie second attempt upon Greece. 

94. EuKTUEB Pbkpaeatioss OF Dabius.— Tlio anger of Darius was 
doubly inflamed against Athens by the event of Marathon, and he 
I'esolved that the insolent people who had invaded his territories, 
burned his city, abused Ids heralds, and" driven his generals to a 
shameful flight, should feel the full weight of his arm. The prepara- 
tions he now set on foot, were on a vast scale, and demanded a longer 
time. For three years all Asia was kept in a continual stir; in the 
fourth, his attention was distracted by a qnarrel between iiis sons 
respecting the succession, and .by an insurrection in Egypt. The 
crown he settled upon Series, his eldest son by Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus; bnt he died before he bad Bnisbed his preparations against 
Egypt and" Athena. He reigned thirty-six years. On his tomb was 
inscribed, " We were able to drink much wine, and to bear it well." 

96. Xekses the Geeat, b. o. 485. — By the death of Darius, and the 
accession of Xerxes the Persian, tiie scepter passed from the hands of a 
prince reared among the privations of a camp, to one born in a palace, 
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tlie favorite son of a favorite queen, who bad been nurtured in luxury, 
and tauj;iit to look upon the kingdom as an inheritance to which the 
blood of Ojrus gave him a pre-eminent claim. Xerxes was not natn- 
i-uily ambitious, but his flatterers persuaded him that it wits absolutely 
necessary for him to carry out t!ie great projects which hia father had 
left nnfiiiished The Egvptians were first punished. He invaded the 
country in person, and pnrposelT made the soke of the inhabitants 
more galling than before btimulated by tins success he resolved on 
tlie invasion of Greece 

96. A conned was called of the most illustuoua persona in the 
empire, before whom he laid his piano The speech pnt into his 
month by Herodotus, will best display the character and extent of his 
views. " I desire," said he, " to imitate the example of my predeces- 
sors, who all distinguished their reigns by noble enterprises. I ought 
to revenge the insolence of the Athenians, who presumed to fall upon 
Sardis and burn it to ashes. I ought also to revenge the disgrace 
■which my country received at the battle of Marathon. I anticipate 
great advantages from a war which may lead to the conquest of 
Europe, the most fertile country ia the universe." After thns express- 
ing his desires, and adding various arguments in favor of their being 
carried out, lie waited till the others should express their opinions. 

91. Mardunius spoke first, and gave his voice for war, as necessary 
to wipe ont the foul blots from the Persinn name, and to teach the 
cowardly Greeks the danger of offending the great king. The rest of 
the assembly, seeing how well Xerxes received his brother-in-law's 
adulation, dared not contradict it, with the exception of Avtabanus, 
the king's uncle, who endeavored to divert the coarse of deliberation 
to more serious considerations than the glory of tlie expedition. liut 
Xerxes, who could not bear contradiction, gave his faithful adviser a 
severe rebuke, and told him that he slionld be punished by being left 
among the wonten, whom he resembled, in oowardice. The war was 
thei-efore resolved upon. 

98. Pbepakatioss fob Wak.— Xerxes's aim was not merely to col- 
lect a force sufficient to overcome all opposition, but to set his whole 
power in magnificent array, that he might enjoy the sight of it himself, 
and display it to the admiration of the world. For four years longer 
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Asia woa kept in restless tnnnoil : less time wouM not sufBce to pro- 
vide subsistence for the countless host about to be poured upon 
Europe. Besides the stores to be carried by the fleet, magaziues were 
to be formed along the whole line of march as far as the confines of 
Greece, The most skillfal engineers of Phenicia and Egypt were sent 
forward to build a bridge of boats leross the Hellespont, and n mulli 
tude of men weie diipitohed to the Chalcidioe to excavate a canal 
tlirough the isthmus which joined Mount Atlios to the conttnont 
Nay, the "great King himaclf honored the mountain with a letter 
couched in these terms ' Athos thou prou I i^pinng mountam tl at 
liftest thy head to the heavens be not so audacious is to [ut rr oks 
and stones in my way. If thou opposest my servants, I will cut thee 
down, and throw thee headlong into the sea." 

99, When these preparations were drawing to a close, Xeries set 
forth for Sardis, where he designed to spend the winter, and gather 
the multitudes together, who were assembling in all the provinces of 
liis vast empire. During his stay in this place, a violent storm drove 
the boats from their moorings, and desti-ojed tJie bridge over the 
Hellespont Xerxes, euraged at the Joss of so much time and labor, 
]iut the architects to death, and caused chains to he thrown into the 
sea to teach it submission. Another bridge was speedily commenced 
of double rows of boats; one for the army, and the other for the 
baggage. Tliis bridge was made by chaining together 674 vessels, and 
fastening them at encli end by cables thrown over strong piles driven 
into the earth. Massive anchors were dropped from the sides to hold 
them in their places ; flat-bottomed boats, lashed firmly together, 
fonned a floor above, and battlements were erected on each side to 
prevent the cattle from being frightened by the violence of the waves. 
The le "HI of the br dge w as not far sho t t a le 

100, Xeeies a March — Early n II e spr ng (b o 480) Ji xes 
began 1 s n arch fro ''ard s w th the n ghty ar ament ! cl Lad 
been collected fron Med a, Pcrs a and all the tr bufary nat ons, a 
motley crowd nclul ng many strange var et es of co njlex on dre=s 
and language each tr be reta n ng ts nat onal arm r and n >de f 
fighting. There were recruits from all the diflerent peoi>le who were 
allied with Ortesus against Cyrus the Great. There was the Immortal 
Band ; there the Median cavalry ; there the Persian lancers, with 
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Bpears kDobbed with gold ; there the sacred horses riclily caparisoned ; 
Bud there the royai chariot where Xerxes sat in state, except when, 
fatigued witli riding, he sheltered himself from the heat of the sun in 
an easier carriage. The fleet coasted along the Egean, and the armj 
moved forward to Ahjdos, a city of Bitlijnia, near the straits. 

101. Here Xerxes, desirous to witness a mock sea-flght, ascended a 
lofty tlirone and beheld, as far as the eye could reach, the bosom of 
the Hellespont crowded with liis ships, and the plaius and mountains 
of ancient Ilium covered with his troops. A feeling of pride and satis- 
faction spread through his heart as he surveyed the glittering array, 
and reflected that, at the head of the largest anny ever brought into 
the field, he was about to subjugate the fairest portion of the earth. 
But n sudden shade passed over his countenance : for a moment the 
pomp and pageantry of the mustered hosts faded fi'ora his view : " In 
one hundred years' time," sdd lie, " not one living sonl will remdn of 
all the thousands who now surronnd me;" and the monarch, throned 
in power and pride, wept at the thought 

102. Passing the Biudoe. — As soon as the son's first rays appeared 
npon the horizon, the bridge was atrown with myrtle, imd sprinkled 
abnndantly with sweet odors. Then Xerxes poured out libations into 
the sea, and, turning his face to the rising sun, implored the protection 
and guidance of the great god Mithras, till he should complete the 
conquest of Europe, After golden vessels and a sword had been 
thrown into the sea, the ten thousand Immortals, crowned with chap- 
lets, advanced upon the bridge. The army followed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the ofKcers lashing the poor soldiei's all the way to quicken their 
speed ; yetsovastwasthemnltitude that the living tide flowed without 
interruption seven days and seven nights before the last man, Xerxes 
himself, the tallest and must mi^estie person in all that host, had 
arnved npon the European shore. 

103. lu the great plain of Boriscns, on the banks of tlie Hebrus, an 
attempt was made to number the army. Ten thonsand men were 
formed in as small a space as possible. A fence was then raised aroujid 
them; they were dismissed, the iuclosure filled again and again, till 
all had passed within the circle ; and according to this mustei the 
infanti'y alone amounted to 1,700,000. The cavalry was counted by 

ituii! nnnr proceeil? Wbora was AbyJos ' (See mnp 
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divisions, and the mariners by tte number which each ship carried, and 
the whole exceeded two millions and a half of fighting men. The 
women and servants who always attended the Persian camp could 
not he less than aa many more, so that the whole body was estimated 
at Ave millions. 

104. To feed this multitnde with only the scanty portion allowed 
to slaves, reqnired 663,000 husliels of flour per day ; yet such prepara- 
tions had been made that, with the provisions laid ap in the magazines 
and those carried by the vessels of burden, there was no lack of any 
tiling in the camp. Avant, couriers had been sent out to prepare fur 
the coming of the lord of Asia, Wherever the royal train baited a 
snperb pavilion was erected, adorned with the most costly furniture. 
Many cities of Eumpe, anxious to propitiate the mighty power moving 
through their territories, provided even vessels of gold and silver for 
the table. The rapacious atteodanta of tiie Persian court spared 
nothing ; in the morning, when the array marched, all was carried off. 
In this manner Xeraes continued his course till he reached the spot 
where Demaratus, a banished Lacedemonian king, had told him he 
would find ids whole army stopped by a handful of men. 

105. TnEBMOPYLa;, — Thermopjls is a narrow pass of Mount (Eta, 
about fifty paces broad. On one side roared the sea ; on the other 
rose the precipitous mountain. Through this narrow defile lay the 
path of the Persians, and an army conld scarcely reach Attica' by any 
other route. When Serxea came to this place, he found the trutli of 
Demavatua's words. A hand of heroes were stationed Iiere, determined 
to give snob an impression of Grecian valor as should teach the 
haughty Persians the character of the men they had come to enslave. 
Xerses waited four days, hoping to frighten tliem away, or bribe 
Leonidas, their leader, to betray his country. He waited in vain, and 
Leonidas rejected bis offers with scorn. 

106. On the fifth day he ordered a body of Median cavalry to fall 
npon the rash and insolent enemy, and lead thera ail captive into liis 
presence. A throne was erected for him, from which he conid survey 
the narrow entrance of tlie pass, and the prowess of his soldiers. Their 
numbers served only to impede their efforts; the foremost fell, the 
hinder advanced over their bodies to the charge ; their repeated onsets 
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broke upon the Greeks idly as waves npon the rock. The day wore 
on ; and, spent with fatigue, and greatly thinned in. their ranks, tliey 
were recalled from the contest. The despised Greeks were now 
thought worthy to cope with the Immortals, and all the nest day the 
impatient monarch saw with grief and rage the slaughter of his own 
body-gaard. Three times he started from his throne, as though ahoiit 
to chastise the intrepid Spartans with his own hand for the havoc 
they were making in his chosen band. 

107. The day following, the attack was renewed with no better suc- 
cess, and the confidence of Xerxes was changed to gloom and despon- 
dency, when an inhabitant of the country revealed to him a secret 
path over the mountain. A party waa immediately sent out witli the 
traitor, and by daybreak tlie next morning the Grecians learned that 
the Persians were coming over the brow of the mountain, and before 
noon the devoted band of Spartans were attacked in front and rear 
by tlse whole power of Xei'ses. They fought desperately to the last, 
and were finally overwhelmed by the arrows, javelins, and stones of 
the enemy. Where they fell they were buried ; their tomb, ns tlie 
poet sang, was an altar; a sanctuary, in wiiich Greece revered the 
memory of her second founders. Xerxes lost 20,000 men in this 
engagement, and his fleet also sulfered the same day a severe defeat 
off Cape Artemisiura. 

lOS. Detachment best to Delphi. — Xerses had heard bo much 
of the wealth of Delphoa, that he thought to enrich himself by the 
plunder of its treasures. A detachment was accordingly sent across 
the Parnassian mountains, to bring away the vessels of gold and silver 
deposited there. Tlie Delpliians, bearing of its approacii, asked conn- 
sel of the oracle. The Pythia responded, " The arms of Apollo will 
be sufficient for the defense of his slirine." Thus encouraged, no pre- 
parations Wei's made to resist the enemy. As the Pei'sians were 
marching throngh the dark and deep defiles of the mountains, a violent 
storm arose, the wind prostrated huge trees across their path, the 
mountain torrents loosened rocks and stones, and ponred them down 
upon tliem with a mingled tide of earth and water; the Delphiana 
added their wild cries to the howling of the storm ; and tlie thunder, 
repeated by a thousand echoes, completed their consternation. They 
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fled, or fell, overcome witli terror ; tliey trara]iled one upon another ; 
they became entangled in the forest or were thrown down precipices ; 
and but few of them ever relnrned to tell the tale of their disaster. 

109. BuBKiNd or ArnKtra. — Meantime, the rest of the Persians ad- 
vanced through Beotia to Attica. No troops came out to dispute their 
passage. Xerses thonglit he had not calcnlated in vain upon the 
cowai'dioe of the Greoiaca. Wten he reached Athens, tiie streets 
were deserted. "With the exception of a few old people, devotees and 
priests, who had taken shelter in the citadel, every person had escaped 
to the islands of E^na and Salamis. Xerses plundered the temples, 
stormed the citadel, and reduced the city to ashes. The pictures and 
statues which the refined Athenians had spent years in exocntini;, ho 
sent to his unele Artabatjns, with the glad tidings that Athens had 
tkared the fate of SardiK 

110. Battle of Salamis — In the narrow strait between Attica and 
Salamis, the little fleet of the Greeks awaited the storm of war which 
was slowly rolling round the piomontory of Sunium. The Persians 
advanced with their numerous vessels, and filled up the port of Pha- 
lereum. In the consternation and agony of seeing their city burned, 
and their bay crowded with liostile ships, many of the Greeks advo- 
cated the propriety ot moung down to the vicinity of Corinth, and 
awaiting the enemy there ; but Tliemistoclea induced them to give 
battle there, and thus the engagement took place in a strait so narrow 
that the Persians could scarcely turn their ships, but were forced to 
fight hand to hand. From a lofty eminence, Xerxes again beheld his 
troops repulsed by the hardy Greeks ; many of his sliips were 
entangled and sank, and his disheartened soldiers retired in the great- 
est disorder. 

111. That night the whole fleet abandoned the coast of Attica, and 
sailed away for the Hellespont. Mardonias, who perceived that Xeries 
was desirous of escaping from the dangers and mortifications which 
surrounded liim, proposed that the king should return to Asia with the 
body of t)ie army, leaving himself, with 30i),[H)0 of the best troops, to 
complete tjie conquest of Greece. To this proposal tlie monarch 
gladly assented. Xerxes, having passed into Thessaly, permitted Mar- 

QKfsliiinJi.—l(lS. In what direction wm Beolia from Thenaopj-lie f (See mnp Sci. a.) 
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dcmius to select his soldiere, and leaving them to winter there, pursued 
his march toward Asia. " Widely different from the appearance of 
the glittering host which a few months before hail advanced over the 
plains of Macedonia and Tliraee to the conquest of Greece, was the 
aspect of the crowd which was now hurrying back along the same 
road. The splendor, the pomp, and the iusury and ease were ex- 
changed for disaster and distress, want and disease." The contents of 
the magazines had been destroyed or purloined by those who had the 
charge of thern ; comfortable food was not to be obtained ; and as the 
retreating multitude passed those places, impoverished by their recent 
visit, they were forced to subsist upon the bark and leaves of trees. 

112. Sickness came with famine; great numbers were left to the 
charity of their enemies ; and when they reached the river Strymon, 
numbers still greater wore drowned in attempting to pass upon the 
ice, which the sun was fast melting away. In forty-five days after he 
left Mardonius, Xerses reached the Ilellespont. The rebellious sea 
had torn liis vessels from their anchors, and dashed in pieces the bridge 
which it had cost so much time and labor to construct ; but the fleet 
(or what remained of it) was there, to transport the poor fragment of 
his army to Abydos. The esploita of Mardonius will be recounted 
in the history of Greece. The life of Xerxes, after this inglorious 
campaign, may be told in a few words. He gave himself np to 
a round of pleasures, and was slain by Artabaous, captain of his 
guards, B. 0.474. 

113. Aetaxekses AacBNDS tub Tubone. — Xerxes had four sons : 
Darius, Hystaspes, Artaxerses, and Achfemenes. When Artnbanua 
left the chamber of the murdered monarch, he went directly to that 
of Artaxerxes, and, awakening him from sleep, told him tliat his bi-other 
Dariua had assassinated his father. The youth immediately arose, 
and without wdting to inqnire into the affair, Iiastened to hts brother's 
bed and killed him. Artabanus having thus got rid of Xerxes and 
Darhis, proclaimed Artaxerses king, thinking he would prove a con- 
■venient tool, till a faction could be formed strong enough to place the 
crown upon his own head ; but the young prince, suspecting the game 
his pretended friend was playing, ordered him to execution. By this 
time, intelligence of his father's death had reached Hystaspes, governor 
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of Baotria, who consequently jirepared to assert hia riglit to the crown. 
Two buttles were fonglit by the rival brothers ; in the last of which 
Uystaspes was slain. Artaxerses thus gaicied quiet possession of the 
throne of Persia, b. o. 473. He was called Artaierxes Longimanus, 
from the length of hia arms. 

114. The Egtptias Rktolt.— b. o. 466.~Tbe Egyptians always 
wore the yoke of Persia uneasily ; and in this year, having made Ina- 
rus, prince of the Lybians, their king, they revolted. Artaxerxes 
sent iiis brother Achseinenes, with 300,000 men, to reduce them to 
obedience. It fared ill with the Persians at first. The Athenians 
made alliance with the Egyptians, and Achtemencs was slain with one- 
tliird of hia army. The other 200,000 Persians made their escape to 
Memphis, wliere they entrenched tliemselves in a part of a city called 
the White Wall, There the Egyptians besieged them tliree years. 
As soon as practicable, Artaxerxes fitted out another army to go to 
the relief of his unfortunate subjects. While Artabasua sailed up the 
Nile, with a part of the troops, Megabysus (son of Zopyrus, who gaiued 
Babylon) advanced with his division by land to Memphis. 

115. The tables were now turned, Befeat followed Inarus and his 
allies, while victory crowned the efforts of the Persians. The besiegers 
were in their turn besieged in BiWos, a city built between two arms 
of the Nile, i'or a year and a half the Persians maintained the 
blockade ; and iinally, by draining one of the encircling arms, opened 
a passage to the city. Inarus then surrendered, with fifty of his Athe- 
nian friends, on the solemn promise of Megabysus that their lives 
should be spared. Tlie rest of the Grecians had free permission to 
leave the country, and the Egyptians were again reduced to servitude. 
Artaxerxes kept Inarus and the Athenians five yeara as prisoners of 
war, during which time his mother importuned him daily to deliver 
thera into her hands, that she might sacrifice them to the raanes of 
her son Achccmenes. Overcome by her entreaties, the king finally 
yielded, and the inhuman princess put them all to a cruel death. 

116. Megabysus felt this contempt of his solemn oath most keenly, 
lie left the court, retired to hia government of Syria, and finally openly 
revolted. Aft«r overcoming the armies sent against him, and in all 
things sliowing himself superior to hia sovereign, he was at last per- 
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Bnadcd to return to his allef^ance by his wife Arajtis, sister of Arta- 
xerses. But in hunting with the liing one day, I i lie the son of Gobryas, 
he killed a wild beast, which the monarcli had roused from the thicket. 
Though by this act he saved the life of hia royal master, yet be waa 
condemned to die for a breach of court etiqnette. His wife again inter- 
posed, and prevailed upon her brotlier to commute his pauirbment 
into banishment. After remaining five years in lonely exile, be dis- 
guised himself as a leper, and repaired to Sasa, where bis wife recog- 
nized him, and by entreaties again restored him to royal favor, which 
he enjoyed till bis death. He was a man of the greatest abilities, and 
the ablest general in all Persia. 

IJ7 H —I th 'g f Artaxerses, Esdraa, Nebemiah, 

alE ttJ 1 Thy arranged the boots of Sraip- 

t th p se t d mp d the books of Chronicles, and 

th *e t g th w Wh le engaged in this important 

b H d t mm 1 J -orks, so that profane history 

to k th If tl t ty b t the time that the sacred writers 
1 d tb I b Hit f llowed by Xenopbon, Dindonis, 

Livy, Tacitus, and others whose works still esist in the oi'iginal Greek 
and Latin. Tliia Artaxerxes is supposed to !iave been the husband of 
Esther. 

Reed TTeh. I. entire ; mil H. 1-S ; ilio Illi. S, T. EoB vU. 1, «, T, 9, 11, la-!B ; Mfl Till 
SI, S2; &l6i) Ektber I. CD^ra. 

118, Xerxes II. b. o. i25. — Xerxes was the only legitimate sou of 
Artaserses; but it was his misfortune to have seventeen half-brothers, 
one of whom, Socdianus, followed the newly elected monarch to his 
apai-tinent, and killed him wiiile overcome with wine. He reigned 45 
days. St^lianns then, b. c. 434. assumed tba royal tiara, to wear it 
only about six months. All his brothers envied him, and he feared all 
his brothers. Ocbns, governor of Hjrcania, to escape the death which 
Sogdianus threatened him, openly declared himself the avenger of 
Xerxes's blood. The nobility joined him ; Sogdianus was taken pris- 
oner, and thrown into a cylinder filled with ashes, which was made to 
revolve till lie was suffocated. He reigned 195 days, 

119. OoHue, OR Danius Nothus. — b. o. 434. — As soon as Ochus 
ascended tlie throne, he took the name of Darius, to which the Greeks 

CuasMmn.— 116. Glvei furthor actouiit of bim. m. What hiatorians vtcte sent to 
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added ITothns — illigiUmflto. Troubles in Asia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Media woul \ hire kept Darius in a constant state of anxiety, had 
not Parysatis, th qneen contr ved to 6ngaf,e h m n a cr> t n al round 
of pleasures, wh le wars were car d n n all these pla es by the 
Persian generals T s'laphernes satrap of Sard s and PI arnabaces, 
governor of Bithjn a tef meddled con?ta t!y v th the affa rs of the 
Greeks, and vast sums were expended to t n ent the d ssensions of 
Athens and Sparta 

120. At theinstigationof Parysatis, Darius finailygaTe the dominion 
of all Asia Minor to his son Oyrns, a yonth of sixteen. Hero the 
yoong princ«, to secure tlie alliance of th© Lacedemonians, then 
esteemed the best soldiers in the world, assisted them with money 
and supplies, and assured Lysander, their general, that rather than see 
them want any necessary for carrying on the war with the Athenians, 
he would melt down the throne of gold and silver on which he sat, 
and coin it into money for them. He had an object in this liberality, 
much dearer to him than his friendship for the Lacedemonians. Pa- 
rywtas, not content with seeing her favorite son governor of this esten- 
rive province, besought DarUis to declare him heir to the throne 
instead of Arsaces, their oldest child; but to tins Darius would not 
consent He reigned twenty years. 

121. Aetaxbhxeb Mnemoit. — b. c. 404, — As soon as Ai'saces ascend- 
ed the throne, he changed hia name to Artaierxes — Mnemon was after- 
ward added, on account of his astonisliing memory. The new king, 
as the custom was, set out for Psargardae, to be crowned in a temple 
of the goddess of war. Tlie prince to be consecrated must enter that 
temple, pnt off his own robe, and clothe himself in the one worn by 
Cyrus the Great, before he was king. This garment had been pre- 
served with superstitious reverence more than ISO years Before the 
crown was put upon hia head, tlie sovereign most eat a cake of figs, 
chew some turpentine, and drink a oup of mingled vinegar and milk, 

122. Young Cyrus, driven to desperation at seeing the scepter to 
which hia mother had taught him to aspire, transferred to the hands 
of hia brother, determined to assassinate him in the temple itself, in 
tiie presence of the whole court, just as he took off his own to put (in 
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the robe of Cyraa. Tissaphernes, having gained intelligence of this 
design, revealed it to Artaxerxes. The rash yonth was in consequence 
seized in the temple and condemned to death ; when Parjsatis, almost 
out of her senses, flew to the place, clasped him in her arms, bound 
the tresaea of her liair about him, and by her tears and entreaties pre- 
vailed on Artaiteries to pardon him, and send him back to Sardis. 
Cjms, instead of appreciating the magnanimity of his brother in spar- 
ing his life, and continuing his governnienti remembered only the 
indignity of his chains, and, in resentment, strengthened himself in 
the determination to overthrow the king, 

123. What OTnus did in Asia Minok. — The hanghtiness and pride 
which h.id led him, when but a youth, to condemn two persons of 
royal blood for wearing their liands uncovered in his presence, 
■were exchanged for the most winning affability. His emissaries at 
court constantly magnified his merits as a statesman and a warrior, 
and many turbulent noblemen stood ready to esp»iuae his cause. It 
was now his turn to solicit favors from the Lacedemonians. He wrote 
to them, promising that " to the foot he would give horses, and to 
the horsemen, chariots ; that on those who had farms he would bestow 
villages, and on those who had villages, cities. Their pay, he said, 
shonld not be counted, but ineaaured out to them. He told them he had 
a greater and more princely heart than liis brother; that he was bet- 
ter instructed in pljilosopby, and that he could drink more wine tlian 
Artaxerxoa without disordering his senses I" 

124. The Lacedemonians, moved by gratitude or avarice, sent a 
B y ale to Cilearohus, commander of their forces in Asia Minor, with 
o d bey Cyras ine very thing he demanded ; but they wisely 
aff ted lorance of the enterprise in which he was engaged. A 
C n pany f Beotians also joined him, and some Athenians, among 
wh m wa Xenophon. The better to conceal liis design, Cyras gave 
o t tl t 1 is expedition was directed against the Pisidians. Tissa- 
phernes, rightly judging that several hundred thousand men would 
not be collected for so slight an occasion, set out post from Miletus to 
inform Artaxeries of what was going forward. 

126. Tbis news occasioned groat trouble at court, Parysatis and 
all her favorites were looked upon as holding intercourse with the- 
rebel. Statira, the queen, continually loaded her with reproactiea. 

flKMlioM.— 123. lion- was H [ireveoted? Whatfi>llotp.l! Was Cyrua Kriteful tn hU 
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"Wliere is now," asii she, "that faith which you haye so often 
[■ledged for yonr son's behavior? Yoar unhappy fondness has 
kindled this war, aaii plunged us into an abjas of misfortunes." 
ParjBatis replied with eqnal warmth, and their hatred finally became 
60 great that they conld not dwell together in one palace. 

126. Meantime, Cyrus set out from Sardis with an army amonut- 
ing to nearly 300,000 men. When they reached Tarsus, the Greek 
soldiers, suspecting their destination, refused to go farther; but the 
persuasion* of Clearchns, and the powerful eloquence of an extra gold 
piece, added by Cyrus to their pay, finally induced them to proceed 
in search of the enemy, which Cyrns said he expected to meet near 
Babylon. From Oilieia they passed on through Syria, forded the 
river Enphratea at Thapsaous, meeting with no opposition till they 
reached the plain of Ounasa, 

127. Battlb of Cukaxa. — All the country througli which tjiey 
marched was so quiet, that Oyrns supposed his brother feared to meet 
him in the field. Under this impression, he traveled leisurely along, 
armed only with a saber, and attended by a small guard. When about 
75 miles from Babylon, a horseman came up at fnll speed, crying out 
that the enemy were approaching. In an instant all was hurry and 
confusion; Cyrus leaped from his chariot, buckled on his armor with 
the greatest dispatch, and, without giving Lis army time for refresh- 
ment, arrayed them for the conflict. Olearohus with his Greeks occu- 
pied the right wing, the barbarian mercenaries the left, and Cyrus, 
wii.h a band of sis hundred horse, took his position in the center. All 
things were ready about noon, and the soldiers stood there in battle 
array three hours. 

128. At length, when both their patience and strength were nearly 
exhausted, a great cloud of dust appeared like a white cloud, and soon 
spread itself densely OTer the whole plain ; the steady tramp of sol- 
diers, and the clattering of horses' hoofs were lieard, and, not long 
after, the glittering of helmets, lances, and standards, proclaimed the 
approach of the royal forces, Tissaphernes led up the left wing op- 
posite Clearchus; and Artaierses, supported by the flower of his 
army, took his poit almost in front of his brother. When the two 
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armies had approached near enongh, tlie Greeks moved forward sing- 
ing tlieir loud psaan; and then, strilting their darts upon their shields 
to fi'igjiten tlie horses, rushed upon the Persians with all their force. 
The enemy scarcely wwted for the charge ; the horses, maddened hy 
the din, wheeled, and pranced with nagOTemahle fury ; the riders, 
q Uy f ghtened, sought safety in flight; and Tisaaphernes, with a 

all b d of troops, alone maintained his ground. 

129 11 attendants of Cyrus, seeing the flight of the Persians, 
p oc! d him king npon the spot ; but while tlie main body remwned 
n 1 k nd his brother lived, Cyrus thought the kingdom still in 
d p t Keeping his 600 horse in a body, he observed the motion of 
the king, and perceiving him wheeling to the left, charged his goaivis 
with groat impetuosity. The Persians gave way, and the attendants 
of Gyrus dispersed in the pnrsnit, but with a few nobles he mwntained 
his position. At lengtli, discovering the king, he spurred on, orying 
out, "I see the man," and gave him a wound in the breast, at the 
same time that he himself received a blow in the eye from a javelin. 
The two brothers then fought hand to hand, and those about them 
engaged furiously in the defense of each, till Cyrus was slain, and 
eight of his principal friends lay dead upon his body, Artaserses 
gave his eunuch, Mesabates, charge to cut off the head and right 
hand of Oyrus, while he collected his followers and plundered his 
brother's camp. 

130. The Greeks returned about dark from the pnrsnit of the 
fugitives, and, supposing they had gained the victory, put off their 
armor, wondering much that no messenger came from Cyrus to com- 
pliment them upon their valor. The refreshments provided by the 
prince had been carried off by the plunderers, and they were forced 
to retire snpperless to rest. In the morning they learned the extent 
of their misfortune. By the messenger who brought them news of 
Cyrus's death they sent word to Arisua, next in command, that being 
victors, they woald make him king ; and while waiting for his answer, 
they killed the oxen of the baggage wagons, and, collecting the hrokea 
weapons from the field of battle, roasted the flesh and made their 
breakfast. Not long after there came heralds from the king, sum- 
moning them to deliver up their arms. Tbey replied that they would 
die before they would part with them; that if Artaserses would 
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receive them into the number of his allies, they would servo him with 
fidelity and valor ; hut if he endeavored to reduce them to slavery, ho 
would find them determined to lose their lives and liberty together, 

131. In the mean time the messenger returned from Ariaaiis, say- 
ing that that general declined the honor intended him, for there were 
so many noblemen in Persia superior to himself, tlmt if Artaxerxes 
were dethroned, he could not espeet to reign unmolested. He after- 
ward engaged, hy the most solemn oaths, to oonduot them to their 
own country without fraud, and the bond was ratified hy dipping 
their spears in the blood of animals slain for the purpose. It was also 
agreed to return home by a more northern route, to avoid the king's 
army and gain provisions. They accordingly withdrew from that 
place, and rested three days in some little villages, where they were 
visited hy Tissaphernes and several of tlie Persian grandues. 

132. TEEiOHEBY oe TissipnERUEs.—Tissap hemes began his story 
by telling them that, being a neiglihor of Greece, and seeing tliem 
surrounded with dangers, he had used his good offices with the king 
to obtain permission to conduct them to their own, country ; timt the 
king had not granted his request directly, but had sent him to inquire 
why they had taken up arms against him. "We call the gods to 
witness," replied Clearchus, " that we did not enlist ourselves to iti.ike 
war with the king, Oyrns, under different pretests, brought as 
almost hither without explaining himself, and when we found him 
surrounded with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him 
after all the favors he had bestowed upon us. As he is dead, we are 
released from our engagement, and have no desire to contest the 
crown with Artaxerses, uor to ravage bis country, if he does not 
oppose our return." 

133. Tisstiidiernes said he would acquaint tlie king with their 
reply, and bring them his answer. He was gone three days, and 
when ho came back he told them that the king, after much solicita- 
tion, had appointed A»to to the government of Sardis, and had given 
them permission to depart under his safe conduct, and if tbey would 
w^t till he had settled his affairs at court, they would set out to- 
gether. These arrangements were confirmed by an oatli on both 
sides. The Greeks waited very impatiently twenty days, every day 

OucsHona.—181. What was tbs reply of Arlieua! Wbal agreement AM Arircua enter 
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becoming more distrustfnl of his iDtentions, and more snspicious 
of AriiBiis, who Iiad been freely pardoned by tlio kiog. Tinally, 
Tiasaphernes arrived with a body of Iroopa, and they all marched on 
together ; but they had too good reasons for being enemies to confide 
entirely in each other's truth. Oucasions of distrust occurred daily 
as they advanced to the head waters of the Tigris, and at last Tiasa- 
phernes, iiaviog invited the Greek officers to a conference, pnt tliem 
all to death. Soon after, Ariieas rode up to the Greeks, and de- 
manded tlieir artna in the king's name. 

134. B. 0. 400.— Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
Greeks at this tragical turn in their affairs. In tlie words of another, 
"All gave themselves np to despair. They felt that they were still 
3,000 miles from the nearest part of Greece, close to the vast armies of 
the king, and surrounded on all sides by tribes of hostile barbarians, 
who would supply them with nothing but at the expense of blows and 
blood ; they hod no guide acquainted with the country, no knowledge 
of the deep and rapid rivers which intersected it, and no cavalry to 
explore the road or cover their rear on the march. As if discipline 
and hope had ended together, the roll-call was scarcely attended to ; 
the watch-fires were scantily, or not at all supplied ; and even their 
principal meal was neglected ; wliere chance led, they threw them- 
selves down to rest, but not to sleep — for sleep was banished by 
thoughts of that country and those friends whom they no longer 
expected to behold again." 

136. SBNOPnoN.— But there was among them a man, XenophoD, 
hitherto distinguislied only by his love of the instructions lie had 
received in the school of Socrates, who now felt the native energies of 
his mind roused to meet the critical emergency into which they were 
thrown. After a vain endeavor to sleep, he rose at midnight, awaked 
some of the principal men, and, representing to them the ignominiona 
death wliich would cei*tainly follow submission, exhorted them to elect 
new officei's, and pursue their route. This measure was resolved 
upon. Five generals were chosen, of whom Xenophon was one ; the 
army was assembled, and encouraged by all the cheering suggestioua 
which the desperateness of their circumstances wonld admit, and by 
break of day they were ready to set off. 
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136. Ebtbkat oy the Tek TnousiSD, — It were long to tell how 
often these determmed veterans were forced to turn back, when a. 
deep and rapid river rolled across their path ; how many times tliey 
■were obliged to make a long and tedious circuit around the base of 
some huge mountain ; how many skirmishes they fought with the 
barbarians, through whose territories they passed; how often tliey 
were compelled to halt and form in battle-line to repel the assaults of 
the treacherous Tissaphernes, who, with the forces of Artaxerxes, 
hnng upon their rear ; how much they suffered from cold and hunger ; 
what munnurings, discontents, and jealousies arose; how many died 
of hardship and fatigue; and how many, in utter despair of again 
seeing their native land, yielded to tlieir hard fate, and were left un- 
buried upon t!ie plains of Asia. 

137. In passing through Armenia, they encountered vast snow- 
banks, into which they sunk at every step ; tliey also suffered intensely 
from a violent north wind ; many lost their sight by tlie painful glare 
of the suow; and numbers perished with the cold. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they came to little villages, where the inhabitants treated them 
feindly, supplied them with provisions, and suffered them to rest after 
their fatigues. Marching on thus, through dangers by flooi! and field, 
for many a long and weary month, they ascended at length a very 
high mountain, and turning their eyes to the west, beheld, far in the 
distant horizon, the dark waters of the Eusine. At once a glad shout 
burst from every lip ; " The sea ! the sea !" was repeated by a thousand 
voices; the soldiers embraced their officers with tears of joy, and then 
running to the top of the hill, and piling up a great heap of stones, 
rmsed a trophy of broken armor taken from the different enemies they 
had overthrown in thejr long and toilsome march. 

138. The remaining perils of their journey were encountered with 
buoyant spirits; and when they reached Trebizond, they encamped 
thirty days to perform the vows they bad made in the hours of dis- 
tress, and to celebrate the Olympic games. In this place they sepa- 
rated, a part embarking by sea, and a part continuing their journey by 
land ; they reunited, however, at the Thracian Bosphorus, and cross- 
ing over to Byzantium, found tliemselves once more upon European 
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soil. Xenophon computes, that from Ephesns, where they enlisted, to 
Cnoasa, where the battle was fought, was niaety-three days' tnaroh ; 
from Ounaia to Byzantiuiu was something more ; and the time talien 
bj the Greeks, golcg and returning, was fifteen months. This retreat 
of " The Ten Thousand " has never had a parallel in the annals of war, 
and to this day it stands upon the pages of history as the most perfect 
model of an enterprise formed with valor, conducted with prudence, 
and executed with success. 

139. Venosancb of Partsatis. — To return to the alfairs of the 
Persian court. Artaserses clairaad the honor of liaving given Cyrus 
his death-wound; but a Carian soldier insisted that he himself had 
dispatched the pretender, aa he was feebly attempting to rise after 
being unhorsed. Artaxerxes, having tried various ways in vain to 
stop liis boasting, delivered him over to Parysatis as the murderer of 
her son. She caused htm to be tortured ten days, and put to death 
by having melted brass poured into his ears. Mithridates, an officer 
of distinction, who also had a share in the death of the young prince, 
was next marked out as an object of tJic queen's vengeance. He was 
sentenced to the punishment of (Ae troughs, a species of torture too 
horrid for description ; and lingered out seventeen days in inexpressi- 
ble agony. 

140. The eunuch Mesabatea, at the command of his king, had cut 
off the liead and right hand of Cyrus ; but as he stood high in the 
favor of Artaxerxes, Parysatis know not how to aoconipiish his de- 
struction. Nevertheless, what she could not effect by open accusation, 
she brought about by patient ingenuity. She made use of everj art to 
win the confidence of her son, humored al! his whims, ministered to 
his pleasures, and spent hours with him in playing dice. One day she 
allowed him to win a large sum of money from her, and then, pretend- 
ing to be very much cliagrined at her loss, offered to play with him 
for" a eunuch. Artaxerxes assented, and Parysatis, exerting all ber 
skill, won the game. She seized upon Kesabates as the forfeit, and 
before the king learned her purpose, caused him to be flayed alive. 

141. Death of Statiba.— But Parysatis was not satisfied. She had 
her eye npon a more beautiful and more illustrious victim, who was so 
intrenched in the affections of Artaxerxes, that she could not hope to 
supplant her. This was Statira, whoso charms she had always envied, 
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and wliose inflaence over her son had long before excited lier hatred. 
To cloak her design the more effectually, she feigned a recojiciliation 
with her daughter-in-law, exchanged visits with her, and often invited 
her to sup in her apartment. The two queens appeared to bo on the 
most friendly terms, but the fear of poison kept them constantly 
uneasy, and they would never eat escept from the same dishes. Bnt 
Parysatis could not be foiled. One day at table, she took a nicely 
dressed bird, cut it in two, and giving one-haif to Statira, eat the other 
herself. 

142. Immediately after, Statira was seized with the most escraoi- 
ating piun, and sending for Artaxerses, accused Parysatis of having 
poisoned her. Couvinced by the dreadful convulsions in which his 
beloved queen expired, Artaxerxes pat all the servants of his mother 
to the torture, when Giges confessed that she had poisoned one side 
of the knife with which Parysatis liad divided the bird. Slie was 
panished by having her head crushed between two stones: the wicked 
queen was banished to Babylon. 

143. Pbaob with Gubbok.— Meanwhile Tissaphernes, by intermed- 
dling in the alFaira of Sparta and Athens, kept up a continnal war in 
Asia Minor, which was finally productive of great honor to Persia. 
The two rival states became so mnch weakened by their own dissen- 
sions that the Persians gained the advantage of them ; and, in com- 
pelling them to sign the treaty of Antalcldas, wiped ont the stain of 
their former defeats, b. o. 887. 

144. Teodbles at Home. — b. c. 361.— The end of Artaxerses'a reign 
was filled with troubles and cabals. He was of a sweet and amiablo 
disposition, but indolent, and enslaved by the luxuries of the court. 
The satraps of the provinces, abusing his good-nature and infirraitits, 
loaded the people with taxes, and maJe the Persian yoke intolerable. 
Many of the tributary pro vi noes, in consequence, revolted ; but as they 
acted without concert, quarreled among themselves, and betrayed one 
another to the king, the troubles excited by them expired of them- 
selves. Artaxerxes had three sons by his wife, and 150 by his concu- 
bines. The rival interests of so many princes filled the whole court 
with factions. To prevent these disorders, Artaxerxes declared 
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Darina liis successor, and permitted hiin to wear the rojal tiara, and 
assnnie the name of king. 

146. Darius, not satisfied with these marks of favor, formed a 
design against his father's life, in which he engaged fifty of liis brothers. 
A day was iixed by these nnnstaral children for the cotnplotion of 
their scheme, but the thing having been related to the old king, he 
caused them to he arrested as they entered his chamber with the in- 
struments of death in their hands. They were all esecuted as they 
deserved, Oohua, the third !egitiinat« son, then began to entertain 
ambitious thoughts for liimself. By assassinating one brother, and 
threatening another into suicide, he removed the obstjiolea whioli 
stood between him and the throne, and broke his fatlier's heart. 
Artaserxes sunk to the tomb overwhelmed by repeated afflictions. He 
reigned 44 years. 

146. Ocnus, B. c. 360.— Ochus desired distinction, and lie gained it. 
Of all the monarchs that had ever disgraced a throne hy violence and 
cruelty, lie takes the pre-eminence. The vices of his predecessors 
shrank into insignificance when compared with the absolute deformi- 
ties of his character, so that it might he said of him in the words of 
Scriptni'e, " There was none like nnto Ochua who sold himself to work 
wiekedness." To rid himself at once of nil fear of his family, he put 
every member to death, witliont regard to age, sex, or tender entreaty. 
He caused his own sister, Ocha, to be buried aiive, though lier 
daughter was his qaeen. He shut up an uncle with one hundred 
children and grand- chi Id I'en in a court of the palace, and ordered them 
to he shot to death with arrows, merely because the jonng princes 
■were held in high estimation. He treated all who gave him cause for 
uneasiness throughout the empire with the same barbarity, and filled 
every province of Persia with lamentation. 

147. His only expedition of importance was agfunst Egypt, which 
he invaded with complete success. After his return he abandoned 
himself to his pleasures, leaving the affairs of his kingdom to he 
administered by Mentor the Ehodian, and Bngoas hia eunuch, an 
Egyptian. Not contented with having dismantled the cities, piJIageil 
the houses 2nd temples of Egypt, he carried away the archives of the 
nation, which the priests had so long preserved with pioas veneration. 
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In addition to his impiety, he had caused the god Apis to be served 
Dp at dinner for hia household, and hod even gone so far as to compel 
Bagoaa to eat of it. This the outraged Egyptian never forgave, and it 
is said that Ochus died hy poison administered by his hand. Nor did 
this satisfy his revenge. He caused another body to be interred 
instead of the king's, and, catting up tlie fiesh of Ochas in amall pieces, 
fed it to cats, and fashioned his bones into handles for knives and 
swords, the proper emblems of cruelty, b. o. 338. 

148. When Bagoas liad tlms disposed of Ochus, he placed Arses, 
the youngest son of the king, upon the throne ; but not finding him so 
convenient a tool as he had anticipated, he caused him to be assas- 
fflnated, and bestowed the crown upon Darins Codomanns, one of the 
surviving descendants o1 that uncle whom Ochus had massacred. The 
Persian empire was now tottering to its fall. Tiie " arms of silver " 
had become enervated by hixury, and their strength had departed ; 
"the ram" had ceased "to pash westward and northward and sonth- 
ward," and qu'^tly reposed "beside the river," while the "he-goat" 
was preparing to attack him. 

149. Fall or Persia, b. c. 336. — It was two hundred years from the 
time when the whole eastern world liowed to the yoke of Cyrus the 
Great, that Darius Codomanns clothed himself in the robe of that 
mighty conqueror, and attempted to sway the imperial scepter over 
revolted provinces and effeminate subjects. In the same year Darius 
and AUxand^ began to reign, the one in the East, the other in the 
West. Darius had scarcely time to discover that Bagoas was plotting 
against his life, and to bring that wicked person to punishment, when 
news was brought to him that Alexander had invaded his dominions. 
It was not till after the battle of GranUve had been fought, that the 
ill-disciplined forces of the empire were collected to attend their mon- 
arch in his march to repulse the Greek, 

160. In the battle of /ssua, Darius was first defeated, and compelled 
to flee with great precipitation. Two years after, in a second battle 
at ArMa, he was again utterly defeated. His intention then was to 
pass through Media, laying waste the country as he went, till lie found 
refuge the other side of the Oxus. There he supposed the conqueror 
would leave him unmolested; bat his plan was defeated by one of his 
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own aatrapa, who dethroned him, and carried him off u close prisoner 
to Bactria. Alcsander pursued him, and finding escape impossible, 
the treaciierous hatraps stabbed tiieir king in 8evei:fll plaees, and left 
J.im by the load side weltenng in his blood. He was indebted to a 
Macedonian soldier for the last draught of water, and expired, com- 
mitting his body to tbe oonqneror, i 
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27. Name the events till tlie battle of Marathon 63, 64 

28. The further events, till tlie death of Dariua 64 

29. What preparations were made i^inst Greece? 65, 66 

30. Give an account of Xerxcs'a march 66, 67, 63 

31. Of the battle of Thermopyl^ 68, 69 

32. Of the further movements of Series 69, 70 

33. Of the battio of Salamia and consequencea 70, 71 

34. Name the events of the next seven years Tl, T2 

35. Give the account of the Egyptian revolt 72, 73 

36. Name the important events succeeding the revolt 13, 74, 75 

37. Name the events connected with young Cyrua 74, 76, 76, 77 

38. Describe the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 77-81 

39. Giveanaccount of Ochus 33, 84 

40. What fiirther can you state of Persia? 84, 85 
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1. Wb haTe contemplated the "Head of gold" and "Arma of 
wlver," doacribed in Webuchadnezzar'a image; we come now to the 
"Body of brass," wliich comprises a far more interesting and instruo- 
tivo portion of history. Assyria and Persia were emjiirea ruled by 
deepots, and dependent in a great measure for their prosperity upon 
the individual character of the king; consequently the history of the 
monarch became the history of the nation, A striking deviation from 
this order will be observed in the following pages, Greece waa a 
republic. It was settled at different times, in different places, by 
adventurers from different countries. The laws of the different states 
were not the same ; yet a common bond of brotherhood, and a com- 
mon hatred of tyranny, led them to unite in. repelling every foreiga 
invader, and gave them at one time the dominion of the world, 

2. Though Greece at first possessed only a very small extent of 
t«rritory, yet the advantages of its natural position were very great. 
It WHS in the center of the most cultivated portions of three quarters 
of the world ; its extensive coasts were indented with numerous bays, 
and furnished with commodious harbors; it was watered ineyery direc- 
tion by an infinite number of small streams, wliich, rising in the lofty 
hills, flowed through fertile valea, and imparted a delicious coolness to 
a climate naturally warmer than that of any other part of Europe. Its 
superficial content was 29,600 square miles; not half as lar^e as the 
territory of New England ; yet within this limited space were twenty 
rival states, which for a long period bade defiance to the world, and 
perished only when they tnrned their arms upon one another. 

GUEca— Section lV.—Questio«t.—l- Wbut la eaid of Ncbuchadoezzar'a Image? Why 
Is tbf histor; of Greeoe oonslderod more Intcrtstlng thia thsX of Aasyri,^ unil Persia t What 
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3. A dime, laid upon tho southern part of Turkey, in Enrope, as 
delineated upon tlie common maps, would cover all the territory of 
Greece proper, and Macedonia beside ; yet here stood the beaatif«t 
city of Athens ; here were the vales and groves of Arcadia ; here the 
hloody fields of Marathon and Platea; here was " High OJyinpus," 
with his neighboring eminences, Pelion and Ossa ; here was lofty 
Parnassus, sheltering the famous temple of Delphi ; here were the 
classic waters of Helicon, and the Castalian fount ; here all those 
woods, and vales, and streams made sacred by the visits of the gods 
themselves. Here too lived and flourished the wisest philosophers, 
the mightiest heroes, and the most renowned statesmen the world 
ever saw ; and to this comparatively insignificant spot, ecntpture, 
painting, poetry, and music lent their magic powers to such a degree, 
that to this day the models of the Grecian school are imitated, but 
not surpassed . 

4. Geoghapht.— We will consider Greece under four divisions. 

I. — Hlyria, Macedonia, andThraee were not reckoned a part of Greece 
until about the time of Alexander. 
Jl.^IfcrtAem Greece had Thessaly on the east and Epirua on the 

1, ThessaJy, afterwards so celebrated for its cavalry, contained Mts. 
Ossa and Olympns, separated by the delicious vale of Tempe, through 
which flowed the magnificent river Peneus. Here also was the plaia 
of Pharsalia, where tliree very important battles were fought. 

3. Epirns contained the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona. 

6. lll.—Of Central Greece or Hellas, 8, 4, 5, 9, were very little 
celebrated. 7. Phocis contained the oracle of Delphi, the city of 
Crissa, and Mt. Parnassus. 8. East Loeris contained Thermopyhe, 
which is thus described: "At Thermopyla a steep and inaccessible 
mountain nses on the west, and on the east side are the sea and the 

Qtietliimi.—». WMt ta tlie iUustnitlon In connection witii the dime? What cit; wn3 

Fount? Woods, TDlee, and Btreima! Phllosapbecs, heiwH, snd etsteBmen ! WhwissDld 
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marshes. The road is fifty feet wide, but in the narrowest part there is 
room only for one carriage." 9. Eabtea, sepa ated f a Beotia by the 
narrow strait of Euripus, had one city, Eta, wh h t ok an active 
part ia the Persian wars. 10. Keotia was a la g pla n shut in by 
inonntains. Beside Thebes, the capital t nta n d Platea, Leuotra, 
and Chernneia, places which will often b m nt n d n tlie course of 
this history. 11. Attica was aixty-thre ml In and twenty-five 
broad. Its only city was Athens; Maiath n, El u s, & ., were only 
vill.iges. 12. Megara was a Dorian colony, subject to Attica. 

6. IV. Peloponneaui.—lS. Oorinth was in everybody's way. It 
was the key of Southern Greece, and the hostile armies which passed 
from Hellas into the Peioponnesns frequently laid it waste. The 
citadel of Oorinth, Aoro-Oorinthus, was a lofty rook, clearly Tisibie 
frora Athena, a distance of forty miles. 14. Sicyon, the capital of 
Sieyonia, was the oldest settled town in Greece. 15. Aehaia was never 
much distinguished till after the death of Alexander, when its twelve 
dties united to resist the power of Maeedon, and were for a time the 
sole defenders of Grecian liberty. 

7. 16. Elis was the ffoly Land of Greece, No wars were allowed 
to violate this sacred s()il ; armies in passing through it were deprived 
of their weapons. Here was the temple of Olympian Jove, and here 
all the descendants of Ilellen met once in four years to celebrate the 
Olympic games. IT. Arcadia was the conntry of hills and valleys, of 
flocks and herds. The Arcadians were equally ready to fight for free- 
dom and for money, and generally enlisted on the side which furnished 
the best pay. 18. Argoiis took the lead of all tlie states in the Trojan 
war, and never aft«r. 19. Laconia was the ancient name of Lacede- 
monia, the capital of which was Sparta. The Spartans laid waate and 
subdued (20.J Messenia, very early in the history of Greece. 

8. Mythoi.ooy. — Tlie religious beliefs and observances of the Greeks, 
constituting their mythology, are intimately connected with the fabu- 
lous and poetical portion of their history. The origin of Grecian reli- 
gion has been differently stated by different historians ; some asserting 
that it came from Egypt; others that Phenicia was its parent; while 
others bid us search in Crete and Samothracia for the authors of those 

^es^/fln*.— 5. Eabraaf Beotlal 
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fables which peopled " Old Oijinpas" with all the deities of the Pan- 
theoQ. These fables, whether invented by the natives or introduced 
hy foreigners, were spread throughout Greece in the form of traditions, 
till the poets collected and arranged them into one uniform system, 
which the beauty of their verses caused to be universally adopted. 

9. According to this system, the beginning of all tilings was Chaos 
— a heterogeneous mass, containing all the seeds of nature, llesiod 
eajs, "Chaos was first;" then CBme into being "broad-breasted Earth, 
the gloomy Tartarus, and ^nce." Tlie progeny of Chaos were Nox, 
Erebus, Day, and Ether. Ctelum, Heaven, and Terra, the Earth, wei'e 
the parents of Saturn, the oldest of the gods, but ho, having the Titans 
for brothers, obtained the kingdom only by an agreement to destroy 
ail fiis offspring. This promise he fulfilled till Ehea, his wife, con- 
trived to hide Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, which becoming known to 
the Titans, they cast Satnrn into prison. Jupiter, meanwhile, was 
reared in the isle of Crete, rocked by Adrastea in a golden cradle, fed 
with ambrosia brought hy pigeons from the streams of Ocean, and 
nectar, which an eagle drew each day with his beak from a rock. 

10. When Jupiter had grown up to manhood he overcame the Titans 
and restored Saturn to his throne; but he afterwards quarreled witii 
his father and chased him into Italy, where the banished god spent his 
time in civilizing the rude inhabitants. He brought them into such 
a state of blessedness, that this period was ever afterwards called the 
Golden Age. He was represented in pictures as an old man, with a 
scythe in one hand, and a child, which he was about to devour, in the 
other. According to a more rational account, Saturn is but another 
name for time. Days, Months, and Tears are the children of Time, 
which he continually devours and produces anew, even as Saturn is 
fabled to have destroyed his own offspring. 

11. After Saturn had been driven into esile, his three a i s d vide 1 
the universe among themselves. Jupiter became "o ere bH of the 
heavens and earth. Neptune obtained the empire f tl e s a, and 
Pluto received the scepter of the infernal regions. Jup ter 1 owever 
was soon disturbed in iiis dominions by the offspring of Titan a race 
of terrible giants, who by piling Pelion upon Ossa attempted to ascend 
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to heaven and pluck him fi-om his throne. The gods, in great alarm, 
fleil from Mt Oiympus to Egypt, where they sheltered themselves 
nnd tl f m fa u an raala, 

12. J p te tinally ame hia enemies, including the huge Typhon, 
whom 1 e bur ed ^ at! Etna, where he heaves the iofty monntain 
w th h s g oan QK les and vomits flames to this day. Jupit«r waa 
always p a nt d a tt n on a throne of ivory and gold, holding 
tl e thunie bolts 1 s ht hand, and a scepter of ejprns in the 
othe w th an eagle stand g by liia aide. He took in marriage his 
Biate / a beant ful bat 11 tempered goddess, who feept the "father 
of goda and k ng of n n a 1 ttle in awe of her tongue, which did not 
always deal lu the gentlest epithets. She was delineated as riding in a 
chariot drawn by peacocks, with a acepter in her hand, and a crown 
of ro^es and lilies npon her head. 

13. Nine of the principal deities were considered as the children of 
Jupiter, Apollo waa the god of ransic, poetry, painting, and medicine. 
He was represented as a beautiful young man, with a bow in his hand 
and a quiver of arrows at his back. At the banquet of the gods on 
Olympns, Apollo played on hia lyre while the Muaes sang. When 
he resolved to choose the site of his first temple, he traversed Greece 
till he came to Crissa, a quiet, sequestered spot, aheltcrcd by Mt. Par- 
naasna, wliere he alew the monatrous aerpent Python, and set about 
erecting a temple ; whence the place was called Pytbo. Mara, the 
god of war, was represented as driving furioualy along in a chariot 
drawn by Fear and Terror, in the form of foaming steeds, with Discord 
running before him, in tattered garments, and Anger and Clamor fol- 
lowing close behind. 

14. Bacchus, the god of revels and revelers, is too well known, with 
hia red eyes and bloated face, to need a deaoription here. Mercuiy 
was the messenger of the goda, and of Jupiter especially. He waa the 
god of speech, of eloquence ; the patron of merchants and of dishonest 
men, particularly thieves. He presided over highways and cross- 
ways, guided travelers throngh by-ways, and conducted the sonla of 
the dead to the world below. In token of his office he waa painted 
with winga npon his hat and upon his heels, with a rod called Oadn- 
ceus in his band, which Apollo gave him in exchange for the Lyre. 
Square blocks of gi-anita surmounted with his head, standing at the 
crossing of streets, wore called statues of Hermai. 

§ufi<imM.—ia. What success aid Jupltor have? How ivas he represeuted! Whowa* 

drcnhad Jupltcrf Describe Apollo, liars. 14. Desoriba Baochua. Mercury. 
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15. Minerva waa the goddesa both of wisdom and of war, and was 
fabled to Lave Bprung, all armed aod equipped, from the head of 
Jupiter, The spindle and the distaff were her invention, and the 
solemn owl her emblem. She superintended the bailding of the ship 
Argo, and taught Epeua how to frame the wooden horse. Athena, 
her Greek name, was given to Athena. Another name of liers was 
Palliia. The Palladium, her image, fell down from heaven into the 
eitj of Troy. Wiien the Grecians besieged that place, they found it 
could never be taken while the Palladium remained in it. Ulysses 
and Diomedes crept into the city, tlirongh the sewers, and stole the 
precious protection, after which Troy waa eapturod. 

16. Venus was the goddess of beauty and of Jt>ve. The thi'eo 
graces danced around her, and the mischievous little Cupid played at 
her feet. She sprang from the froth of the sea, and was laid, like a 
pearl, in a shell instead of a cradle. The rose-colored shallop, with 
its precious freight, was wafted by Zephyrus to the island of Cyprus, 
where the gold-fi!leted Seasons received her, clothed her in immortal 
garments, adorned her with every ornament which could add to her 
beauty, and took her to the abode of the gods, every one of whom 
admired and loved her, and desired to espouse her. She filially fell to 
the lot of Vulcan. 

n. Vulcan, attended by Ilia grisly one-eyed Cyclops, was repre- 
sented as a blacksmith, forging thunderbolts for Jupiter. It was eaid 
that the first woman was fashioned by his hammer, and that every god 
gave her aome present, whence she waa called Pandora; and that 
Jupiter, to be revenged upon Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven 
to animate the man he had formed, sent Pandora to him with a sealed 
bos. When the precious casket was opened, all sorts of evils and 
diseases flew out of it, and nothing but Hope was loft at the bottom. 
Aurora, the goddess of the morning, was represented clothed in a 
saffron -colored robe, coming out of a golden palace, and throwing 
back a flowing vail, as she opened with rosy fingers the gates of day 
for the fiery steeds of Apollo. She waa the mother of the winds, and 
wept the dew from her eyes in liquid pearls. The Muses wei'e nine 
beautiful goddesses, who presided over musicians, orators, historians, 
poets, &c. 

18. Neptnne, the god of the ocean, was drawn by dolphins, in 
his Boailop-sliel! chariot, over the foaming waves. His hair was black 
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as the midaight storm, and his eyes as hlue as the peaceful sea. An 
Azure mantle floated from his shoulders ; in one hand he held his 
trident, and with the other clasped his wife, Amphitrite. Triton, hia 
son and trumpeter, attended hia father. 

Frmmtng, he seemed his crookert BhtU to soiina, 
And St the blut the billows danced oi-uuiid. 

19. Beside the eele*tial and terrestrial deities, of which not a 
tithe have been enumerated, the ij\feTnal gods were often quoted. 
According to Grecinn fables, the passage which led to the infernal 
regions was a wide and dark cave, opening upon a stagnant late 
colled Avernus. Four rivers were to be passed by the dead, the most 
celebrated of which was the Styi. Charon, the ferryman of hell, 
received the souls of the buried dead (those of the nnburied being com- 
pelled to wander one hundred years about those gloomy shores), and 
rowed them over to the palace of Pluto. The gate of this palace was 
guarded by a three-headed dog, Cerberus, whose body was covered 
with snakes instead of hair. After bribing this feroeions keeper by 
the present of a cake, they entered to the preseuce of the sovereign of 
the infernal regions. 

20. This was Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, who sat upon an ebon 
throne, holding in his baud the key of "death and Hades." By bis 
side sat Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, who became his wife in the 
following manner: When all the goddesses had refused to marry 
Pluto, he seated himself in his chariot of darkness, which rendered 
him invisible, and snddeuly emerged from a cave in Sicily, near which 
some beautiful nympiia were gathering white daffodils. He seized 
Proserpine, and sank with her into the earth. Ceres, alarmed at the 
absence of her daughter, lighted a torch at the flames of Etna, and 
wandered ap and down the earth in search of her. She found her at 
last in the infernal regions, the bride of Pluto. 

21. TnE Tribukal ot the Dead. — All persons received their deaths 
impartially from the Fates. Then their condemnation impartially 
from the three Judges. And afterwards their punishment impartially 
from the three Furies. The Fates, three sisters, who ordered the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, were constantly employed in spin- 
ning the thread of life. Lachesis turned the wheel, Clotho drew out 
the thread, and Atropos cut it off with the fatal scissoi'S. The three 
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judges, Minos, Rhadamaiithus, and Eaccs, were the sons of Japiter. 
The tliree tormenting Fories were monsters, with tlie faces of woraea. 
Grief, Terror, and MadnesB were their inseparahle followers ; in one 
hand they held a lighted torth, while with the other thej scourged 
the souls of the lost throughout all the gloomy caverns of hell. Beside 
the furies, these melancholy regions were peopled ■with Harpies, 
Sphinxes, Gorgons, "and chimeras dire," presenting every disgusting 
appearance, and every terrible form of punishment. 

32, Elybian riRLDS.—There was a place in the province of Pluto 
called Elysium, where all the sonls of the good, after helng purged 
from their light offenses, were permitted to take up their abode. 
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After years spent in these delightful retreats, the aouJs of the blessed 
were instructed to drink of the river Lethe, which washed away all 
rememhrance of the past, and tlien they returned to earth again, to 
inhabit other bodies. 

23. The Greeks had also a class of demi-gods, who had human 
bodies, sacred minds, and celestial souls, and were sent into the world 
for the benefit of mankind. Among these were Hercules, who per- 
formed several mighty eiploits ; one of which waa the rending asunder 
of Spain and Africa, thus permitting the strait of Gibraltar to flow 
between two rocks, called the pillars of Hercules ; Jason, wlio headed 
the Argonautic expedition; Esoulapius, the god of medicine; Or- 
pheus, Achilles, Ulysses, and many others, which it would be impos- 
sible to notice in the limits of this work. 

24. Beside all these gods, a species of imaginary beings filled every 
corner both of the earth and sea. Every mountain had its Oreads, 
the woods and vales were peopled with Dryads, the sea was furnished 
with Tritons and Nereids, and evei-y fountain rejoiced in its guardian 
Naiad. To the Greeks, the thunder was the voice of Jupiter ; the 
soft breeze of summer, was the wing of Eolus ; the echo of the foi-est 
was tlie pensive whisper of a goddess and the murmur of the streamlet 

euM(fc™.— 22. What 19 saia of the Eljaian fieiast «». Ot the flemi-gofls! 2t Of 
Imaginary leings? Of thunder! Soft breeze f Echo «t the forMtf Munoilr of flu 
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■was the tone of a presiding deity. In short, whatever sonnd or sight 
charmed their fancy was ascribed to the agency of unseen, but beau- 
tiful and immortal beings. 

25. Effbot of Geeciak MyTnotOGT. — It will readily be inferi'ed, 
that a religion so interwoven with all that was lovely in nature, and 
all that was poetic in imagination, must have eserciaed a powerful 
influence upon the character of the people. The Greek honored his 
deity as bis friend ; and to defend his temple, was a more saored duty 
than to protect his own fireside. To paint the ideal beanty of Venus, 
to mate the marble personate the lofty purity of Minerva, or the dread 
majesty of Jnpiter, employed oil the genins of the painter and the 
sculptor. To sing the combat of the gods with the giants; to charm 
the listeners at the Olympic games with the loves of Olympian Jove ; 
to recount the exploits of the heroes before the walla of Troy ; to 
magnify the strength of Hercules, and the address of Theseus; 
awakened the imagination, and gave wings to the genius of the poet 
and histonan ; hence it is that Greece stands proudly pre-eminent aa 
the birth-place of the sciences, and the cradle of the fine arts. 

26. Till the time of Homer, the Greeka, like other savages, wor- 
shiped in the open air, iu sacred groves, or in temples rudely con- 
structed for the purpose. The priesthood was limited to no parti- 
cular family or class; and oftentimes distinguished generals or magis- 
trates assisted in the most solemn rites. In the marriage ceremony, 
the bride was conducted in the evening from her father's house to her 
husband's, seated in a chariot, between the bridegroom and her most 
intimate friend. Torches were carried before them, and a nnptial 
song was chanted by the way. Before the door of the dwelling, the 
ailetree of the carriage was broken, to signify that she was never to 
return to her father's house, 

27. At the death of friends, the Greeks abstained from all ban 
quets and entertainments ; they tore or cut off their hair, they rolled 
ia the dust, and covered their heads with ashes. Before the inter- 
ment, B piece of money was put into the mouth of the deceased, which 
was considered as Charon's fare for wafting the soul over the infernal 
river. Tiie corpse was likewise furnished with a cake of honey and 
flour, designed to appease the fury of Cerberus, and procure the ghost 
a safe and easy entrance to the realms of Pluto. In the early ages, it 
was customary to lay tlie dead in the ground, but burning afterward 

eucitons.— 25. WhatmuUie effect of Grectan Mytholggy ? M. Where did Ihe Graelc. 
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tecame the common practice. The pile waa lighted by the nearest 
relative, anil, while it was cimsnming, the Meu(ls stood by, pouring 
out Ubations, and calling upon the departed aoul. Then followed 
feaats, at which all the guests appeared crowned, and employed the 
time in lauding the deoeaaed, bo far as was consistent with truth ; for 
it was esteemed a great disgrace to lie npon such an occasion. 

28. The most powerful engines of Grecian polity were the mysteries 
and oracles. In every state of the Republic tliero were certain cere- 
monies of a secret religion, over which the solemn veil of mystery was 
thrown. The aacred rites of Ceres, and the oracular responses fi-otii 
the dismal cave of Troplionins, the venerable oak of Dodona, and the 
inspiring vapor of Delphi, esercised over the enthusiastic minds of the 
inhabitants a power which designing men seized upon to furtlier their 



29. Dksoeiptios of Delphi. — The oracle that gained tlie highest 
reputation was tliat of Delphi. On the southern side of Mount Par- 
nassus, not far from Criasa, the mountain crags formed a natural 
amphitheater, in the midat of which a deep cavern discharged from a 
narrow orifice, a vapor powerfully affecting the hrmn of those who 
came witliin its induence. This, we are told, was first brought into 
notice by a goatherd, whose goats, browsing upon tlie brink, were 
thrown into convalsions ; upon which, the man, going to the spot and 
endeavoring to look into the chasm, became agitated like one frantic. 

30. The spot which produced such marvelous effects, became the 
object of universal curiosity ; people came from all quarters to inhale 
tlie inspiring fluid, and the incoherent words uttered in the intoxica- 
tion were considered prophecy. Bat the function of the prophet 
became not a little dangerous, for many through giddiness fell into the 
caye and were lost. An assembly of the neighboring inhabitants was 
therefore convened, a priestess was appointed by public authority ; a 
frame, resting upon tiireo feet, called a tripod, was prepared, seated 
upon which the Pythoness inhaled the maddening vapor, and uttered 
incoherent sentences, which her attendauts wrote down as the re- 
sponses of Apollo. A rude temple was built over the cavern, priests 
were elected, ceremonies were prescribed, and sacrifices were per- 
formed. Delphi, which was really near the center of Greece, was 
reported to be the center of the world. 

31. No enterprise of importance was undertaken, without first con- 

^»e«««n.— ae. What is Bald of them J8f tries and orscles? 29, 80. SI. Deseiibe DclphL 
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snltins this oracle; to do ivliich, itwas necessary to propitiate tlie god 
by presents; ani], &s the priests had it always in their power to deny 
answers, to delay answers, or to give answers direct, dabions, and anin- 
telligible, the applicaiita soon came to understand the philosophy of mag- 
nificent donations. In addition to tliese incentives to mnnificeiice, tlie 
names of those who presented valuable gifts were registered, and tlie 
articles exhibited to visitore ; and thus interest and vanity combined to 
adorn the temple, till it became '* one of ttio seven wonders of the 
world." These treasures were carefully guarded ; the wealthy de- 
posited their gold and jewels there for safe keeping, and, in this man- 
ner, Delphi finally became, also, the great National Bank of Greece. 

32. B. c. 91011. — Greece Settler bv the Sons or Ion ob Jatah 
— Javan the son of Japheth was, according to historians, the p en t r 
of the Grecians. His four sons, Elisa, Tarsis, Chittim, and Do ian m 
were supposed to have settled the country, and in them we reoog ze 
the heads of those tribes which afterward became so rei n ed for 
arts and arms. Elis, Elysian fields, and the river Elissua der d the 
names from Elisa ; Chittim was the father of the Maoedou ana and 
Dodona was bnt a change of Dodanim. In amalgamations, rev ]nt ns, 
and migrations, the distinctive features of these tribes were finally 1 Kt 
and they came to he known under the general appellation of The 
Pelasgi," who were fii-st noticed as a race of savages, living in caves, 
and clothing themselves in the skins of wild beasts. They founded 
Sioyon, B. o. 2089. 

33. A rude and massive style of building, of which many specimens 
were found in Southern Greece, was ascribed to the Pelasgi. Inachns, 
a Pelasgic leader, founded the city of Argos about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. At an uncertain, but very early date, an Asiatic 
pcoiile, named " Hellenes," migrated to Greece, and intermingled 
with, or eipelled, the Pelasp. In 1616, Corinth was founded by 
Sisyphus. In 1550, Ceorops, at the head of a colony from Egypt, 
founded Athens, and introduced the rudiments of civilization into 
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Greece. In 1516, Sparta wa3 foiuided by Leles, also an Egyptian. 
These colooists, Ijowever, united with the original inhabitjints, aud 
became bo incorporated with them as to seem one race. 

34. B. o. 1500.— The genealofty of the priucipa! tribes may be 
understood from tlie following diagram : 

I 1 I Deucalion, king of Thessaly. 

F ] n I Amplitclyon, foHzulcr of the Ampbictjoufl, 

l>ort«- (1] jSj ^"^l'«'-- ISli^"'"'^- [U .Vopiiotyor. 

Achaeus, ^4^ | 4 j lon.* 

In very early times an aesembly of depnties from the provinces had 
been in the habit of meeting to consult upon the common interests of 
the confederacy, in the temple of Ceres, Deai" the pass of TbermopyliB. 
Their constitution is not accurately known, but tliey seemed the 
guardians of religion, rather than the repreaentativea of a general 
government. The code of laws by which their motions were governed 
was drawn up by Amphictyon, son of Deucalion. Dnring this century 
the assembly began to meet semi-annually : at Delphi in the spring, 
and at Thermopylte in the autumn. Tliey bound themselves by an 
oath to protect an Amphictyonic city, and to defend the territories of 
the god; invoking curses upon their land and their children, defeat 
and distress in all enterprises and judicial controversies, in case they 
failed to perform their oath. In 1455, Cadmns, with a company of 
Phenieians, landed in Beotia and fo\mded Cadmeia, the citadel of 
Thebes. He is said to have brought with him sisteen letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 

35. B. o. 1400.— About 1350 b. c, Pelops, a Phrygian prince, 
setUed in Southern Greece, married the daughter of one of the native 
potentates, and became a man of so much eensequence that the coun- 
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The genealogy of Helen, wife of Mentlaus, and of Paris, prince of 
Troy, may also be traced uboye. 

36. B,o. 1.300. — The AeoosautioExpeditios. — Accoriiing to the 
mythic legends so often quoted, Phrysus and Ilelle, two children of a 
Beotiftti king, to avoid the persecntions of their step-mother, escaped 
npon a winged ram, which had a fleece of gold. They inteaded to 
land in OoJciiis, where their uncle lived ; but, as they were passing the 
narrow strait tliat divides Asia from Europe, Helle fell into the sea, 
which was named from lier, Hellespont.* Phryius arrived in safety 
at Colchis. The rain died there ; nnd to recover his fleece, Jason, a 
relative of Phryxus, with fifty of the most renowned warriors of the 
age, among whom were Castor and Pollux, Hercules, Theseus and 
Laertes, undertook the Argonaiitic expedition. That a company sailed 
from the shores of Greece to the eastern borders of the Eiixine, during 
Uiis century, is no doubt a fact; but what real purpose was veiled 
under the symbol of the golden fieece it is impossible to determine. 

37. B.C. l®0O,— Tko/An Wak.— CastorandPollnxhavingdiedin 
youth, and Oljtemnestra being married to Agamemnon, king of Argos, 
Tyndarns, king of Sparta, looked for a successor in the husband of his 

• The Hellespont wna the Blralt throngh which Iho IWes of the EuKlne flowed Into (he 
Egean. It wm SO miles iDDg:, snd. in Bome placid S mllei broad. 
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Helen.* The beauty of lliia princess, together with the throne, drew 
numerous snitora from all parts of Greece, and Tyndarus began to fear 
that, in selecting a husband for his daughter, he should surround her 
with enemies in the ]>erson8 of her rejected level's ; he therefore com- 
pelled them all to take an oath to protect her in possession of the ob- 
ject of lier choice. Menelaus, brother of Agamemnon, was so fortu- 
nate as to win her regard, and to him Tyndarii a consigned hisdaughter 
and his throne. 

38. Not long after, Paris, son of Priam, liing of Troy, hearing of the 
charms of Helen, made a voyage across the Egean to see her. lie wiis 
kindly received, and hospitably entertained hy Menelaus, who, during 
his fitoy, having occasion to visit Gi'ete, left, his wife to aninse his guest. 
Paris, who was the most beautiful man of his time, seized the oppor- 
tunity to persuade the fickle queen of the superior happiness to be 
enjojed in his father's courL When Menelans returned, lie found his 
home deserted and pillaged of all its treasures ; the perBdioua guest 
■who carried away his wife having also loaded the ship with the 
precious things of Sparta. 

39. Burning with the desire of revenge, Menelaus samraoned the 
former suitors of his treacherous queen to fulfill their vow, and assist 
him in burying the dishonor of Greece beneatii tJie ashes of Troy. 
Agameianon, the moat powerful prince of the age, was appointed to 
head the expedition. Under this leader, all tlie chietlains, with their 
followers, from the end of Peloponnesus to the end of Thessaly, to- 
gether with idomeneug from Crete, Ulysses from Ithaca, and other 
potentates from the islands, assembled in Beotia to embark in their 
enterprise of vengeance. The fleet, consisting of 1300 open vessels, 
each carrying from 50 to 120 men, bad a prosperous vojage. The 
Greeks lauded upon the coast, and soon compelled all the descendants 
of Dardanos to faie refuge within the Walls of Troy. 

40. liow Trot Fell. — The siege became a blockade, and famine 
began to threaten the Trojans ; hut the besiegers were themselves in 
little better condition. Supplies came slowly from the far-off shores 
of Greece, and finally they were obliged to disperse in different direc- 
tions to seek for sustenance. A band was sent over the Hellespont to 
cultivate the Chersonesus, and Achilles is said to have i)Iundered 
twenty-three townein marauding expeditions. The besieged also niiide 
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frequent sortiefi; Hector performed prodigies of valor, and Homar 
represents the gods tliemselvea aa mingling in the strife, and urging 
on the ooml>atanta. Thns the war was protracted dnring ten years, 

41. The Greeks at last had recourse to stratagem. Pretending to 
abandon the siege, thej formed a wooden horse of vast size, aa a present 
for Minerva; and, making all preparations for retnrning home, era- 
barked in their ships and set aail, leaving a hand of their bravest heroes 
within the body of tlie horse. The Trojans, oveijoyed to be rid of their 
foes, tore down a part of the walls, and dragged the offering for Mi- 
nerva within their city. That night was spent in festivity through 
Troy. The guards were withdrawn, the weary soldiers threw aside 
tlioir arms, and wine, -amusement, and repose ruled the hoar. Meaa- 
time the Grecian fleet drew back to the shore ; the warriors disem- 
barked, and silently approached the devoted city ; the heroes in the 
wooden horse sallied forth, opened the gates, and the Greeks entered. 
The night, which was begun in feasting and carousal, ended in confla- 
gration and blood. The destruction of Troy took place b. o. 1184. 
Independence and sovereignty never returned to the " land of Priam ;" 
it became a part of the kingdom of Lydia, and followed the fortunes 
of the great empires. 

42. OossBQCBNCES OP THIS EsPBPiTioH.— But thongh the Greeks 
had extinguished the flames of tlieir resentment in the best blood of 
Troy, they had little reason to glory in their revenge. Their fleets 
were dispersed, and their vessels were wrecked on dangerous coasta. 
Many of their chiefs wandered through long voyages, and settled in 
foreign parts; some became pirates, and made their homes among the 
islands of the Egean ; and of the few who were so fortunate as to 
reach the shores of Greece, but a very small number were able to 
wrest their thrones from the usurpers who had filled them during their 
absence. ClytemDcstra, following the example of her sister, had 
bestowed her afiections upon another, and Agamemnon, on his return 
to Argos, was assassinated. 

43. Dorian Ikvasion. — The remainder of this century was dark- 
ened by clouds of domestio strife. Thedescendantsof Hercules, having 
been diiven from Southern Greece by the Pelopid race, had dwelt in 
the mountainous region of Doris, now, profiting by these commotions, 
ttiey crossed the Corinthian Gulf, and seized upon their former inherit- 

ilantiinti.-41. By whut stmti^-m vub TroynttaaC taken! In ubu yem did It fuHf 
WhatdidUlBCoqiBr Tnico the Qreets from Batitla tu Tmj. {See ninp Bo, 2.) 42. Whiit 
yien the cori3ei]ueno.>s iiC thv ex|irdUlua tu the Gree^ ihsmsolvuf Wbit briumv of 
Atpmeinnon! «t. WhDuuslIti'ciiIeB? Ant. One of tbe demi-guils, whose chlldreD, t«urn. 
Inj Jlnini Dorta, avenran wjd Bctiled nil StiuUieni Qrseca. In what dlrectiou did ihej mme ? 
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ance. In oooseqaence of this revolution, Elia, Messenia, Laconia, and 
many other atiites of the Peloponnesus became Dorian; tiie former 
inlialiitants escaping to Asia Minor, or beiog rednced to a state of 
vassalage. 

44. B. 0. I lOO. — The Heraclidfe, encouraged hj llieir success ia 
Southern Greece, advanced up through the isthmus and fell upon 
Attica. Codrus, at that time king, having been told that " either the 
state or the king ninst perish," disguised himself as a peasant, went 
into the camp of the enemy, insulted one of the soldiers, and was 
slain, thus nobly devoting himself for his country. The Heracleida 
were driven back into the Peloponnesus, and Medon, son of Codrns, 
was made Archan instead of King of Athens, b. o. lOOO. — Homer is 
accounted the most ancient writer, except Scripture historians. He 
was a blind old man, who lived in one of the Ionian colonics of Asia 
Minor. Hesiod is supposed to have been a shepherd, who fed Ids flocks 
by the side of Mt, Helicon. 

45. B. 0. 000, — Olympic Games instituted by Iphitus. Ltohiiohs's 
Laws. — Homer mentions certain games which were celebrated in his 
time, but it seems they were only occasional meetings ; and during the 
long troubles arising from the Dorian conquest, the customs and insti- 
tutions of the Peloponnesians were so altered and overthrown, that 
even the memory of the ancient games was nearly lost. In this season 
of turbulence, Iphitus ascended the throne of Elis. Active and enter- 
prising, but not by inchnation a warrior, he was anxious to find a 
remedy for the disorderly situation of his country. For this purpose 
he sent a solemn embassy to Delphi, to inquire " How the anger of the 
gods, which threatened the total destruction of Peloponnesus, through 
endless hostilities among its people, might be averted." The answer 
was, "The Olympic festival mast be restored ; for the neglect of that 
solemnity has brought on the Greeks the indignation of the. god 
Jupiter, to whom it was dedicated, and of the hero Hercules, by whom 
it was instituted ; and a cessation of arms must immediately be pro- 
claimed for all cities desirous of partaking in it." 

46. This reply of the god was promulgated throughout all Greece, 

Cecfioni.— What pln»8 wcru sellled by tbe expelled Peloplda? Am. £ul<a Dtid 
Ionia! For what were Uio Inhabitmta afterword dislingnishad ? Ana. For tlBganco 
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and IpTiitns cansed the armistice to be pnblisbed. "Witb the approba- 
tion of the other Peloponnesians, it was ordained that a festival, open 
to the ivbole Greek nation, shonld be held at the teraplo of Jupiter, in 
the spacious plain of Oljmpio ; that it should be repented at the termi- 
nation of every fourth jear ; that it should consist of solemn sacrifices 
and games: and that, whatever war might be in progress, a cessation 
of arms sliontd take place before and continue long enough after the 
festival to allow all the Hellenic race to leave their homes, attend the 
games, and retam again in pence. Thus Elis became the Holy Land 
of Greece, and a reputation of sacredness attached itself to the whole 
!Eleiaa people. In the time of Iphitaa the foot-race was the only 
game exhibited. 

47. Afterward, at different periods, wrestling, boxing, chariot- 
racing, and horse-racing were added ; and when sculpture, painting, 
poetry, sad music, be^au to give refinement to pleasure, it was at the 
Olympic games that the artist exiiibited specimensof his skill, and the 
poet gained his prondest laurels. A mart, or fair, was a natural con- 
seqnence of a peiiodlcal flssembly of multitudes in one place. He, 
who had any tiling to sell, could find pnrchasers in this vast concourse; 
he, who had any thing splendid to exhibit in dress or equipage, could 
attract admiring eyes iu a place where every thing that augmented 
the glory of the Greeks was applauded; and thus it happened, that 
all the wealtli, skill, and beauty of the nation passed in general review 
once in four years. This meeting supplied the want of a common 
capital; matters of general interest were here promulgated, treaties 
were signed, and eippditiona planned, which the strong national feel- 
ing, awakened by this display of strength, tended greatly to facilitate. 

48. Otbbb GiMKS,— The advantages and gratifications of the Olym- 
pic games excited the Greeks to establish similar festivals in their own 
states. Three of these only, the Delphian, Isthmian, and Nemean, 
ever rose to any importance ; and they never equaled the Olympic 
in celebrity and splendor. The Delphian were celebrated at Delphi, 
in honor of Apollo ; the Isthmian upon the Oorinthian Isthmus, in honor 
of Heptune, whose temple tliere commanded a view of the sea; and 
the Nemean in Argos, in honor of Juno. They were held at intervals 
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of four years, each takiog its year betweeu the Olympic meetings, so 
that ovtjry Bnmmer there was a festival common to all tlie Greek 
nation, with an annistice enabling all, who desired, to attend. 




7 Lycnrgus, the 
great law -giver. 
iChadlans. 



49. The race of Orestes terminatiug in a daughter, Argia, she was 
married to Aristodemus, one of the Heracleidg, to whose share Laco- 
nia fell in the general division of the Peloponnesus, Aristoiiemua 
died soon after, and his twin sons, Enrysthenes and Prooles, shared 
the kingdom jointly. The government thna formed a dyarohy. For 
seven generations the crown descended in eaoh line from fatlier to son 
ia unbroken suoceasion. Each king naturally had his own partiaana, 
and hence it is no matter of sui'prise that, after the lapse of two centu- 
ries, faction and anarchy should have obtained possession of the state. 

50. Order and peace had long been banished from Lacedomon when. 
Lyenrgns, by the death of his brother, was put in possession of the 
autiiority held by the line of Prooles. lie, however, resigned his newly- 
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acquired dignity in favor of his infant nephew Cliarilaus, and, h) fit 
himself for a law-giver, took wliat in those days was esteemed a long 
and pei'ilons joarney into Crete, Egypt, and Asia. In Crete he studied 
th« laws of Minos, and formed an intimacj with e, poet of that island, 
whom, when he left for Egypt, he persuaded to paai over into Sparta, 
and prepare the minds of the people, by popular poems, for those 
chanftes in government and manners which ho intended to introduce. 
51. From Egypt he journeyed to Asia, where he foand the poema 
of Homer, and observing in them many moral sentences and much 
political wisdom, he collected thera in one body and ti-ansoribed them 
with his own hand. The disorders of the state, tiieantiratj, increased 
to such an extent, that the Lacedemonians sent freqnent messengers 
to entreat their regent to retnrn home. When all things were ready, 
he accepted the invitation, and, entering the eity of Sparta amid the 
rejoicings of the peofde, immediately set himself to alter the wliole 
fwme of the eonstitntion. 

62. B. o. 884. — Ltourou's's Laws. — Having strengthened his author- 
ity by the sanction of the Delphic oracle, which declared that " The 
constitution he shoald establish would he the most excellent in the 
world," and having secured the aid of a numeroas party among the 
leading men who took op arms to support him, he procured the enact- 
ment of a series of ordinances affecting the civil and military constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth, the distribation of property, the edocatioa 
of the citizens, and the rules of their daily intercourse and domestic 
life. A senate was chosen, consisting of experienced individuals, who 
gave to the goveimmcnt a just equilibrium : " The twenty-eight sena- 
tors adhering to the kings, whenever they saw the people too encroach- 
ing; and, on the other hand, supporting the people, when the kings 
attempted to make themselves absolute." 

63. The city was overstocked with indigent, indolent persons. Ly- 
curgus, to give them employment, and at the same time a motive for 
exertion, caused the whole territory of Laconia to be divided in thirty- 
nine thousand parts, which were portioned out to the iiiiiabitants. 
After this, he attempted to divide the movables,* but here he. found 
great difficulty ; the people strongly objecting to the sacrifice of their 
goods. He therefore adopted another method, counter-working their 
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avarice by a stratagem. He stopped the currency of gold and silver, 
and Bubstitntod iron money in its ste^id ; at the same time, fixing 
the rate of tliis new coin so low, that, to remove a sum equal to one 
hundred dollars, a cart and oxen would be required. Tliis iron was 
good for nothing else, having been deprived of malleability, by being 
heated and plunged into vinegar. Neither would it pass among the 
other states, so that the Spartans had no means of purchasing any 
foreign or curious wares ; nor did any merohant-aliip nnlade in their 
harbors. No sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, or dealers in gold 
and silver trinkets, were found in that country, there being no money 
to tempt them tjint way. Hence luinry, losing by degrees the means 
■which supported it, died away of itself. 

64. Another regulation was tlie institution of public tables, wliere 
all the men were to eat in common of the Enme meat, ami of sucji kinds 
of it as were appointed by law. They were not permitted to eat at 
home on any occasion, and they made it a point to observe am! 
reproach any one, that seemed to lack appetite, as effeminate, and 
weary of the common diet. About fifteen persons formed the men of 
one table, and each was required to bring, monthly, one bushel of 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, and a little money 
to buy flesh and fish ; but the food held in highest esteem was " black 
broth," a kind of soup made of lentils. Children were introduced at 
these tables, that they might learn sobriety, and listen to discourses 
upon government. They were taught to joke without scurrility, to 
sustain raillery with equanimity, for, " It was reckoned worthy a Lace- 
demonian to bear ajest." When they first entered the hall the oldest 
man present pointed to the door, saying, " Not a word spoken m this 
company goes out there," 

65. DisciPLiSB oir THE ToTiNO. — To reodcr his institutions perma 
nent, Lycurgus caused them to be inwoven with the whole tabrn. of 
society. From the earliest period of life, the discipline of vouth was 
stern and severe. Feeble and defective children were thronn into a 
cave, and left to perish ; such as, upon a public examination were 
deemed sound and healthy, were adopted as children of the state and 
committed to their mothers for the period of infancy. At the age of 
seven, they were taken from their parents and educated at public 
expense. They were enrolled in companies, and kept under the same 
order and discipline as a military band. 

tnis Introihic^d In ri'IutJnn tu piibUo luMes? "Tlie M.'SJ- of unutiblc' CliOiiren at Ihe 
tibLeil t^S«, Wlut«i>3lli«iU»dplla?r>fthejoulhT What 1i aid uf theft! 
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56. The yonth who sliowed most courage was made captain; anil 
fiequeiit skirmishes took place hctweon rival parties, whicli the old 
ijien enconraged by eomraendations. As thej advanced in ftge, their 
lialr was cut rery close, they were forced to go hare-foot, ami play, for 
the most part, quite naked. They slept on beds of reeds, gathered 
« ith their own hands, and were allowed bat a spare diet, that theii' 
ingenuity might be cultivated to supply their wants. One of the 
nlilest men in the city was appointed inspector of the youth ; he gave 
the commnnd of eacii company to a young man who had been two 
years out of the class of boys, and was therefore called an Iren. This 
lien, when twenty years old, gave ordera to tiis inferiors, with all the 
dignity of a colonel. He called npon them to serve him at his house ; 
Bume he sent to get wood, others to gather herbs, or to steal any eat- 
able from the common tahles. Ingenuity in these little thefts was 
higlily honored, but detection insured disgrace, - 

57. A boy, having Btolen a fox, and hidden it under his garment, 
suffered the creature to tear oat his vitals, rather than encounter the 
sneers of his companions. Tlie Iren, reposing himself after supper, 
used to order one of the boya to sing a song ; to anotlier, be put some 
question, such as " Who is the best man in the city !" If the respond- 
ent Jiesitated in his answer, he was considered a boy of slow parts, and 
lie who gave a wrong answer had his tlinmh bitten by the Iren. The 
magistrates often attended these little trials, and if the Irea were 
guilty of too much severity or remissness, he himself suffered punish- 
ment after the boys wei'e gone, 

63. Short and pithy sentences became the style of Laconia. Lycur- 
gns himself adopted and encouraged this manner of discourse. The 
Spartans cultivated poetiy and music, as every thing else, in sub- 
Berriency to a martial spiriL There were three choirs in their 
festivals. The old men began, 



and the boya concluded, 



In war the severity of their discipline whs relaxed ; the men we 
mitted to comb their hwr gracefully, and to study elegance ii 
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arms and apparel; but at home, the city was like one grent camp, 
■wliero all had their stated allowance, and knew their pnhlio charge, 
"Each man concludiog that he was horu, not for himseli^ hut for his 
coantry." 

59. They weTe expressly Jbrhidden to eierdae any mechanic art or 
agricultural employment. The Helots, inhabitants, of a small sea-port 
town in Laconia, had been reduced to a state of servitude some years 
before, and npon them fell the harden of all the labor. These slaves 
were treated with the greatest inhnmanity. They wore dog-skin 
bonnets, and sheep-skin vests; they were forbidden to learn any 
libei'al art, and once a day they received a certain number of stripes, 
lest they should forget their condition. Sometimes they were intoxi- 
cated and exposed in the public hatis, to the ridicule of the children, 
Bad when there was danger of their becoming too numerons, the 
Spartan youth were insti-ncted to sally out in the night and kill all the 
Helots they met, 

60. End op LTocsens.— The last act of Lycurgiis was to sacrifice 
himself for the perpetuity of his work. Having assembled all the 
Spartans, he told them that it was necessary to consult the oracle 
npon an importsnt subject ; then, taking an oath of the kings, and 
senators, and people, to obey his laws till his return, he bade farewell 
to his h lo d Sp ti, d b t ] ■ t p t d th D Iph" When 
the last al h d b 1 1 1 It by tl 1 hich fore- 
told th t Spart h Id fl h 1 g h dl d t hem. he 
transm tt d th p d t t 1 f 11 w t s, d th t il ey might 
never bfdfmth tldt dtod fgn land. 
The pi oe d m t h d th Id b t: Both 
Delphi an I El 1 m d h tomb Sparta, f thl 1 t ii oath, ad- 
hered th ttt li t dhyh dihe law- 
giver a d w t! Hol fl 

61. B 30O — T F O M — I tl 3 7 6, B. c, 
Oorcebns, Laving won the prize in the Olympic games, had his name 
inscribed in the gymnasium, and this period began the first Olympiad, 
The prizes in these games were at first of some intrinsic value, but 
from the Tth Olympiad, or twenty-eight years after tlie victory of 
Corcehus, the only prize given was a garland of wild olive, cut from a 
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tree io the sacred grove at Olyinpia, which was said (o have been 
brought by Hercules from the land of the Hj-perboreans. Palm leaves 
were at the same time placed in the hands of the victors, aod their 
names were proclaimed by a herald. A victory at Olympia, Ijeiog t!ie 
highest hoaor a Greek could obtain, conferred sach glory on the 
republic to which he belonged, that he was permitted to enter his 
native city in triumph through a breach made in the walls for his 
reception ; banquets were given to liim by his friends, and often an 
aiifmity was settled upon him by the State. 

62. In this century the office of Ephori was instituted at Sparta. 
This court consisted of five members only, chosen annually from 
among, the people. " They were empowered to fine whom they 
pleased, and exact immediate payment of the fine." They could sua- 
pend the functions of any other magistrates, and arrest and bring to 
trial even the kings, Tlie arohonship of Athens, which had hitherto 
been hereditary in the family of Oodrus, was in this century made 
decennial. 

63. B. o. 743.~Fiii8T Mebsekias Wae,— -Xlie first trial the Lacede- 
monians had occasion to make of their military discipline was in a 
war with tlie Messenians, their western neighbors. A rich Messenian 
put out some cattle under the cure of herdsmen (his own skves) to 
pasture, by agreement, on the lands of a Lacedemonian. The Lacede- 
monian sold both cattle and herdsmen, pocketed the reward of his 
iniquity, and pretended to the owner that they had been carried olT by 
pirates. One of tlie slaves, however, escaped from his pnroliaser, 
returned to his master, and related the whole affair. The injured 
Messenian sent his son to demand the money of the perfidious Lacede- 
monian, who added to his enormities by murdering the youth. The 
fatlier, full of grief and indignation, went himself to Sparta and laid 
liis complaint before the kings and people. Pinding no disposition in 
tiiem to grant hiraredress, he returned to his own country, and avenged 
himself by murdering all the Lacedemonians he could meet. These 
outrages resulted in a war, disastrous to Lacedemon, and almost fatal 



64. Without any of those formal declarations of war which the law 
of nations even then required, the Lacedemonians prepared secretly for 
hostilities, and so extreme was their enmity that an oath was taken, 
"That no length of time should weary them, and no misfortune deter 
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tliera, bat tJiey wonld prosecute tlie war, and on no aceomit vetui-n to 
their families till they had sohilued llessenia." For ninetean long 
years the conflict raged with doubtful success; if Messenia was de- 
populated, Sparta was in no better situation, for all the men capable 
of bearing arras were exiles by their oath, and Lacedeiiion was 
inhabited only by women. But Spartan discipline and Spartan per- 
severance at length prevailed, Ithome, the last stronghold of the 
wretched Messeniaiis, was beseiged and taken, the garrison fled by sua, 
the miseraiile multitude scattered in various directions about the 
country, and the Lacedemonians reduced them to a state of servitnde 
little better than that of the Helots, b. c. 724. 

65. B.C. 700. — SeoondMessenian War. Dbaco'sLaws. — During 
forty years, Messenia remained in quiet subjection. Another race 
were by this time grown up, ignorant of the comparative strength of 
themselves and their conquerors, and tilled with that irresistible spirit 
of liberty which animated every Grecian breast. Aristonienes, a noble 
youth, who traced his origin to Hercules through a long line of kings, 
was the instigator and leader of tiie revolt. Supported by allies from 
Argoa and Arcadia, he attacked a body of Lacedemonians, and showe<l 
such skill and courage that the Messenians saluted him king on the 
field of battle, a name which he, however, declined in favor of that of 
general. To practice upon the superstitious fears of the enemy, be 
entered Sparta, which had neither walls nor watch, and hung against 
the Brazen House (the temi)lc of Minerva) a sliield, with an inscri[ition 
declaring that Aristomenes, from the spoils of Sparta, made that oifer- 
ing to the goddess. Alarmed lest their enemy should win the favor 
of their protecting deity, the Spartans sent to consult tlie oracle, and 
were directed to take an Athenian adviser, 

66. The Spartan) were little pleased with this response, the jealousy 
between the Dorians and lonians being already rife, and the Athenians 
were little disposed to aid in the subjugation of the brave Messenians ; 
but the embassy was sent for the required leader, and the Athenians, 
fearing to offend the god, complied in such a manner as they thougtit 
would render compliance useless. They sent to the Spartans Tyrtteus, 
a lame schoolmaster and poet, who, notwithstanding his disabilities, 
proved more serviceable than they designed, By his poetry he roused 
the drooping spirits of the Spartans, and persuaded them to enlist a 
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LanU of Helots among their soldiers. Though Aristoraenes continuall7 
harassed them with incursions, yet it waa not till the third jear of the 
ivar that the conteuJing parties came to any decisive engngeraent. 

67. In the great battle of the Trenohef, the Messenians were be- 
trayed by the king of the Arcadians, and Aristomenes, escaping with 
a sofliiry remnant of his forces, was obliged to give up the defense of 
his country and concentrate his remaining strength at Ira, a strong- 
hold near the sea. Making this place his i:eadquarters, he sallied out 
upon the enemy and carried off prey or prisoners, till at last, falling in 
with a body of Lacedemonians under both their kings, he was taken 
with about fifty of bis band. 

68. How Agistomenes Escaped. — They were tried as rebels, and 
sentenced to he thrown into a deep and dark cave, nsed for the punish- 
ment of the worst criminals. Aristomenes was saved as if by a miracle. 
His shield, which he had been allowed to retain in compliment to his 
Talor, striking against the sides of the cave, broke the violence of hia 
fall, so thai be tumbled alive upon the dead bodies of his companions. 
After the first feeling of gratitude for delireranoe bad subsided, his 
heart sank at the prospect of a lingering death in this horrid charnel, 
peopled with the skeletons and putrid carcasses of former criminals. 
He retreated to the farthest corner, and, covering his head with his 
cloak, laid down to wait for death. On the third day of this dreadful 
imprisonment he was startled by a rustling noise. Rising and un- 
covering his eyes, be perceived by the glimmering light a fox devour- 
ing the carcasses. 

69. It immediately occurred to him that this animal must have 
entered the cavern by another way than that by which he had himself 
descended. Acting upon this suggestion, he seized the foxwlth one 
hand, whde with his cloak in the other he prevented its biting him, 
and m this way followed it through a narrow bnry till the passage 
became too strait for bis body. But here a peep of daylight renewed 
his courage, and setting vigorously to woi'k with his hands, he soon 
made an opening large enough to creep through, and thus found him- 
self once more at liberty. His friends at Ira received him as one risen 
from tlje dead. The Spartans affected to disbelieve the story of his 
reappearance, but Aristomenes soon proved to them that he had lost 
none of his valor by bis sojouiu in the cavern. 

70. Fate of Ira and thb Mbssesians.— Through his untiring iu- 
gennity and perseverance, tlie siege of Ira was protracted during eleven 
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jears, and at last waa taken only by treason. A Spartan deaerter, 
learning that an outpost of Ira had been abandoned one stormy niijht, 
re-deserted to his countrjraen with the intellisenoe. Guided by the 
double-dyed traitor, the Lacedemonians silsntly carried ladders to tlie 
di;fenaelesa point and mounted unresisted. The barltirig of dogs 
awakened Aristomenes. Hastily suiamonLng his men, he rushed to 
the rescue, and all that niglit the clash of arms and the shout of com- 
batants mingled with the howling of the storm ; the women assisting 
by throwinj; tiles from the house-tops, or bearing arms in the fight. 

71. Gutthe numbers of the Lacedemonians enabled them constantly 
to bring op fresh troops, wiule every Messenlan was obliged to stand 
at his post, without rest or refreshment, under the peltings of the 
pitiless storm. Cold, wet, sleepless, jaded, and hungry, tliey kept up 
the struggle for three nights and two days, and tlien resolved upon the 
last eiTort of desptur. The men were drawn up in a hollow square, 
with the women and children in the center, and a passage demanded, 
sword in hand. The Spartans gave way on every side, and this 
miserable remnant ot a heioic people advanced unharmed. The Ar- 
cadians came to meet them on the frontiers of their country, bringing 
food and clothing, and salutmg them with words of kindness and sjm- 
pathy. The aged and mfirm Messenians remained in Arcadia, bnt 
the yonng and vigorous determined to seek independence in a foreign 

12. While they yet deliberated on the choice of a country, a mes- 
senger arrived from Ehegium, sent by the king of that place, to olTtr 
tlie exiles an asylum in his dominions. This refuge was joyfully 
accepted, but scarcely were they comfortably located with their 
hospitable entertainers, when they were harassed by the piratical 
incursions of the Zanclenns across the strait. Here seemed an oppor- 
tunity to reward their benefactors and provide a home for themselves ; 
therefore, assisted by the Rhegians, they besieged Zaoole, both by sea 
and land,, conquered the inhabitants, united with them, and founded 
the city of Messina, which remains to this day a witness of the valor 
of the Messenians. 

73. What beoamb op Abisi'omknes. — Aristomenes sent his son 
with the colony to Zancle, but for himself^ he said, he would never 

^uejrioni.— How was Ira ftnally tstenT Whit was the faW of tho MeOTenkiia ? 12, 
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cease to war witli Lacedemon. lie vainly sought t1ie means of farther 
hostilitiea. He passed over into Asia, iiuping to get assistance there ; 
and flnnlly spent some years with a Rhodinn king, who, being told 
to marry the danghter of the most illustrious Greek, unhesitatingly 
niiose the child of Arlstomenes. He lived universally respected by 
the most powerful princes of his time, and died at Sardis, deeply 
lamented by all who knew him. His actions dwelt in the memories 
of !ii5 countrymen, and cheered their wanderings and sufferings ; and 
in their ]egendary songs, liis character was i-epresented na combining 
nil the elements of goodness and greatness, in a degree almost un- 
paralleled among Grecian heroes. 

74. From the death of Codrns, lOTO, to the year b. o. 624. nothing 
of particular interest occurred in the history of Athena, The Archon- 
ship descended from father to son, in the family of Medon, son of 
Codrns, tili the thirteenth generation, when, by a change in the con- 
Etitntion, npoQ the death of Alcmfeon, the office was laid open to the 
ambition of all the nobles, and the Archons were eleeted once in ten 
years. The children of Alcmson, as descended from a king, and from 
that AUmann who first settled in Attica, looked upon themselves as 
Ike aristocracy^ and assumed airs little pleasing to the other citizens. 
There was then in Athens a young man named Cylon, who had dis- 
tinguished himself at the Olympic games, and roarried a danghter of 
the king of Megara. Fully persuaded that he was equal, if cot supe- 
rior to the proud Alcmmonids, he determined to set the matter beyond 
all doubt by making himself master of the republic, 

75, With a band of troops which he obtained from his father- 
in-law, he seized the citadel of Athens. Megaoles, the head of the 
Alcmieonid family, being at that time Archon, summoned the citizens 
to arms, and, surrounding the Acropolis, ont off every resource from 
the young aspirant and his followers. Cylon saved himself by & dis- 
graceful flight; his deserted adherents fled for protection to the altars. 
Not oaring to stain these sacred places with their blood, legacies 
lured them forth bj a ])romis6 of pardon ; bnt no sooner were they in 
his power, than he caused them all to be put to death as traitors 1 
The sacrilege, thus wantonly committed under color of the law, alien- 
ated the minds of the Athenians from the Alcrateonidien, and proved 
a fruitful source of trouble in later times. Megaoles and hia adherents 
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were banislied, but still tranquillity wns not restored. The esiuting 
laws were inaafBeleot to quell the disorders which daily arose ; and, 
finally, the Athenians appointed Draco, an old man of acknowledged 
prohity, to fill the office of legislator. 

76. Deaco's Laws. — Draco hrought forward his coda of laws, b. o. 
6S1. They were pecnliar only for the penalties annexed to them. The 
ilightest theft was pitnislied capitally, as well as the most atrosh'ig 
miirder ; and one reniarted of them that "they were written with 
Wood, and not with ink." His own words, "small crimes deserve 
death, and I know of no heavier punishment for greater," serve to 
illustrate the severity of his disposition. The laws, of course, fell 
intodisnse; the penalties were too severe to be execnted, and the 
law-giver himself was obliged by the anarchy that ensued to retire 
to Egina, where he was suffocated by the number of cloaks and gar- 
ments thrown upon him in the theater— a method which the inhabit- 
ants took to express tkeir esteem for him. 

■n. B. o. 600.~Kko*"^bb of SiLAMiB.— The island of Salsmis, 
wearied of the weak and uncertain government of Athens, throw olf 
its allegiance, and set up for independence. Many unsuccessful 
attempts wore made to reduce it to its fortner state of dependency; 
and, finally, the people met in genera! assembly, and decreed capita! 
panishment to any private or magistrate who should propose to lead 
them again to tlie conquest of Salamis. The nobles, unable to ad- 
minister the government, and the people, incapable of acting in any 
public capacity, were equally dissatisfied with the posture of aifiiirg, 
but none dared to propose any change. 

78. In these circumstances, came forth one of the greatest charac- 
ters Greece ever produced. Solon, a young poet, descended from 
Oodrus, though a native of Salamis, had resided for some time at 
Athens. Perceiving that the people regretted their foolish resolution, 
he gave out that lie was subject to occasional fits of insanity, and slint 
himself up in his house, while he composed a poem on the loss of the 
lovely island. Having every thing prepared, one day, during an as- 
seinl)!y of the people, he ran into the market place, like one frantic, 
mounted the herald's stone, and recited his poem to the ci-owd. Some 
of his friends stood ready to raise tlie shout of admiration ; tiie people 
caught the phrensy, the odious law was repealed by acclamation, a 
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new expedition was ordered, and Solon was appointed t ra d 

the troops. Under his guidance, the Athenians were sn fid 
Salamis again acknowledged tiie authority of the parent st t It! 
general joy, the eKiies were restored ; Megacles returi d n I tl 
AlcmtBonids again ruled the city. 

79. pACTioNa. — But the discords of Athens, hai'ing the ni» 
defective constitution, were not removed. The mount d 
common people sighed for a complete democracy; the hi 11 
proprietors aimed to establisli an oxclusive oligarchy ; and the mercan- 
tile men were ansious to see the different orders harmonized in a 
mixed government : hence, Highlatiders, Zowlanders, and C'oa»tmen, 
became the distinguishing names of the facl'ona wh'ch long divided 
the Attic people. While matters were growing worse and worse, and 
many were looking to a despotism for rel ef the super or abilities of 
Solon drew the attention of all parties Ti o igh one of the nobles, ha 
had never oppressed the poor; though t! e favor te of the people, he 
liad never escited their clamors aga ist the r ch ha wisdom had 
been proved, iiis integrity was above quust on a d 1 e was accord- 
ingly, with unanimons consent, elected Archon, with peculiar powers 
for reforming the laws and constitution. 

80. B. o. 594. — Solon's Liws.— In the inquiry, what the Athenian 
constitution was, it will he necessary to take a view of the Composkbt 
Membkes of the Athenian State. Athens was inhabited by three dis- 
tinct classes: I. A citken, born of free Athenian parents, or admitted 
to the freedom of the state, was one of the people, and eligible to any 
office. II. Strangers^ wlio came to settle at Athens, for the sake of 
commerce, or any other reason, had no share in. the government, no 
yotes in the assembly of the people, and could not be admitted to any 
office. III. SertanU, were tliose taken in war, and bought and sold as 
parts of tlieir master's estate. They were treated with great kindness, 
and could ransom themselves, even without their master's consent, 
when they had laid up sufficient money for the purpo-^e. 

81. It was the object of Solon's laws to equalize, as moch as possi- 
ble, the privileges and aathoi'ity of the citizens. He repealed all the 
laws of Draco, except those against murder. But the distinguishing 
feature of the new constitution was the substitution of property for 
iirfh, as a title to the honors and offices of the state. Solon divided 
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tlie people into four ranks; the first conaistei of those whose in- 
come amounted to five hnndred raeasnres yearly ; thesEOOND, of those 
whose revenues came up to three handred, who, being nble to keep a 
war-horse, were called knighU; the xniitn were culled by a name 
and filled a rank similar to that of yeomen ; and the focbth consisted 
of hired laborers in husbandry. Out of the first class only, nine 
Archons were chosen yearly. The^wi, called the Archon, took care 
of legacies and wills provided for orphans, and punidied drunkenness ; 
the aecond had the charge of religious ceremonies, and enjoyed the 
title of Ml? ,' the third had the care of strangers; and to each of the 
others separate offices were assigned, 

82, OouKTS, OonsoiLS, and As8Eublt. — Every Archon on laying 
down his office became a member of the Court of Akkopagus. This 
court consisted entirely of ex-archons, who held their offices for life, 
unless they were expelled for immoral conduct. It was the^J's* court 
that ever decided upon lite and death; it was the only court from 
which there was no appeal to tbe people. The membersi held their 
meeUngs on " Mars-hill," a small eminence at a little distance from the 
Acropolis. They sat in the open air in the nighl, around an altar 
dedicated to Minerva, near which were rude seats of stone for the de- 
fendant and his accuser. No eloquent pleadings nor moving represen- 
tations wei-e allowed before this court, lest the minds of the judges 
should be warped by tliera. The Areopagites took cognizance of 
murders, impiety, immoral beliavior, and particularly of idleness, 
which they deemed the cause of all vice. They guarded the laws and 
managed the public treasury ; they had the superintendence of youth, 
and provided that all should be educated according to their rank and 
fortnne. 

83. The institution of the council of lour Hundred was uniformly 
ascribed to Solon ; but the judicial power which he relied upon most 
for the correcting of all abuses was a body of 6000 citizens, called the 
General Aaaemhly, chosen by lot yearly to form a kind of supreme court. 
There were also ten eaurU of judicature in Atliens, and, to save the 
inhaliitants of Attica the trouble of coming to the city for justice, 
itiaeraiit judges, called the Forty, were appointed to go through the 
boroughs and decide cases of inferior consequence. Solon ordered that 
all those who took no part in jiublic affairs should be punished ; for, 
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said he, " That is (in my opinion) the mo^t perfect government where 
an injury to any cne is the concern oiall." 

84. As many of the citizens had sold themselves for deht, the law- 
giver caused a jzeneral cancellation to talta place, and lessened the rate 
of interest, that the poor might be able to recover from the oppression 
under which they hail so long groaned, No son was compelled to 
support his father in old age, unless the father had taken care to bring 
liim up to some trade or profession. These enactments, in which 
Solon was supported by the nobles as well as by the people, were in- 
acHbed upon blocks of wood made to turn npon an nxis. They were 
kept at first in the Acropolis, but afterward in the Prytanenm or 
place of the General Assemblj. They formed the basis of the Koman 
Twelve Tables, and thence became incorporated in the institutions of 
Alfred the Great ; so that we may trace oar trial by jury and repre- 
sentative goTcrnraent to the laws of Solon. 

85. First Sacred War.— The territory of Crissa, situated upon a 
gulf of the same name, contained three cities whose harbors were 
crowded with vessels from every quarter, bringing pilgrims to the 
neighboring temple of Delphi, The commerce thus created filled the 
coffers of the Criaseans with the gold of Aaia, Africa, and the islands 
of the Egean. Not content with these honest gains, the rapacious in- 
habitants levied a tax upon every foreigner, and a few individuals, 
more impious stiil, filled up the measure of their iniquities by forcing 
the gates of the temple and plundering its treasures. This sacrilegions 
act affecting, as it did, the pecuniary interests of all Greece, could not 
be forgiven. Solon represented to the Araphictyonic council the 
necessity of punishing the offense w'ith the greatest rigor. A messenger 
was accordingly sent to Crissa, to require the surrender of tlie crimi- 
nals. The Crisseans made common canse with their gnilty fellow- 
citizens, and an insulting answer was returned to the venerable guar- 
dians of the holy shrine. 

86. War whs in consequence declared against the sacrilegious 
rebels, and Solon was appointed to command the armies which 
assembled from all parts of Greece, to avenge the injury done to the 
god. The Amphictyonio forces besieged the city of Orissa nine years 
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wittiont gaining any dedsivo advautage. Tlie leiiirtli of the wnr 
dampened thoir zeal, and a pestilence whiuli broke out In the ramp 
threatened it with a final extinction. Deputies, sent to the oracle fdi- 
connsel, retnrned with the siiignlar ansvper, " Send to Co9 for the 
faiDii o/golA.'" Wliat this was, or how it could help them, was more 
than they could tell; bnt in those days it was deemed proper to obey 
the C')mmands of the goda, even though they seemed hard to be under- 
stood ; and messengers were dispatched opon the mysterious erritnd. 

87. When the envoys made known their business in the Ooan 
assembly, a dead silence ensued ; for the magistrates there knew no 
more of the article in question than did the Amphictyons themselves. 
After an emharraBsiog pause, an old man arose and said — "My name 
is Nebros, which in our language signifies/uwit, and my son's name is 
Chrysos, which signifies golil. Ohrysos, my son, therefore, must be 
the ' fawn of gold ' intended by the gods, and he shall go with yon." 
Strengthened and animated by the snooess of their mission, the am- 
bassadors returned, and great was the joy in the Amphictyonic camp, 
when Chrysos, by means of his medical knowledge, restored the sick 
to health, and raised the drooping spirits of the soldiers. By accident, 
he also discovered a pipe which conducted water into the city, and 
found means to poison the fountain. The garrison was thus conquered 
by an unseen foe, and Crissa fell into the bands of the Ampliiotyons. 

88. But Cirrha and Anti Cirrhi, tno powerful cities, still I'emained, 
and threatened to stand a aiege as long as had already detained the 
forces of Apolio. Again the oracle was consulted, and again the re- 
sponse plunged them all into perpleiity " The Arapbictyons," said the 
Pjthia, " will never be successful till the waves of the sea wash the 
sacred precincts of Delphi " While all the deputies were speculatiTig 
on the possihility of getting the sea over the Parnassian mountains, 
Solon relieved their embarrassnient by suggesting that, as they could 
not bring the aea to the aaered iounds, they might take "iJie converse 
of the proposition " and irinff the laered hounds to the sea, 

89. This plan struck tlie Aniphictjons favorably. With various 
imposing rites and ceremonies, they consecrated all the territory of 
Crissa to Apollo, and called on him to aid in the punishment of its 
sacrilegious possessors. Superstitious hopes and fears now aided in 
the contest. The Amphictyons were filled with courage, the Cir- 

>mplls)iF es. Wlist 
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rhjBaDS witli dismay ; nor was it long before vietoiy declared in faror 
of the assailants. The doomed inhabitants were put to the sword or 
banished ; and the lands, which had been enriched by long and skillful 
cnlture, were left desolate. From the spoils of the captured cities, a 
fund was created to reward Tictors at the Olympic games. 

90. Solon goes to AsiA.~But Solon, with all the wisdom of hia 
institutions, and ail tlie popularity he had acquired as a general and a 
statesmnn, conld not prevent a new ebullition of faction in his beloved 
city. The parties of the Highlands, the Lowlands, and the Coast^ still 
contended for superiority ; and what one class approved in his laws, 
anotlier desired to see amended. Anxious for the success of his great 
work of legislation, Solon finally assembled the people; and after 
acknowledging that his own mind was not perfectly satisfied as to the 
utility of ail his meaanrea, he obtained from them a pledge to obey his 
laws ten years, while lie visited those countries most distinguished for 
the excellence of their government, and revised the constitution he 
had framed for Athens. Having thas secured to his institutions a 
tar trial, he sailed for Egypt and abode some time, as he himself 
relates, — 

" On the Conoplan shore, by Kile's detp jnoutl." 
From Egypt he went to Cyprus, and from Cyprus passed, by request 
of Cr<esns, king of Lydia, to Sardis.* 

• The Interview of Solon with Crceaus Is very justly celabraled. That monrch, B-ho 
Wis considered the rieheat Id Iho world, ntWmpleil to dsiile the eyes of the phiioKipbcr 
with s iltspluynf nia!,'nillcent tUrnitnre and Jewelry. Solon, though n pluiii rennbllcan. 

the InilitTereDce of Ui« humble Orcclau, demuided, " ffAe luid, tcer teen a happier man t" 
Solon replied, '•Bt had; and that person wo* one 7"e«K«, aiiorMy oKiMB nf AlAeni, 
wfto, havinff been abore vtani alt hie Ufe, ditd^ ijUiriwuily JfffAtinff Jor hia countr^.'^ 
Cr<eAnA o^ln inquired, " Wfut/iei', nfter Tiilue^ he Am^te AHomicft happUr man in the 
teorlii r' Solon replied, " Yet ; CUohU (md Bil<nt,fumeS for their dutiftil hehavlor to 
thfir mothtr J for, PtetfiBen not being ready^ Vte^ put themeeloee into tht hameeeand 
dreto their mother loJuno''etemple,vjhotea3exti-emeiffhftppyinAaoinffpickeone^ ajid 
mored/oncard atnidet the bteseinga qf the people. Jfier the eacr^e, they laid down 
toreJtt, butroeeno more-/or th^ died that niffht without aorr&m or pain^in Ihetnidtt 
^tomvrhglon/." " 7922,"stild Crnens, highly displeased, "and do you not then mnl! 
T^t in the number of happy men r' " S'lnff i^ Zyditi," teii Ibe pblloaoplier, " (As oiiiiMi- 
tudee f^ l^e tp^er va not to be elated by any present good /ortitne, or to ndmire that 
feii^y which it liable to chantje. Futurity earriet for every rnan various and vnccr- 
tain eventa iit ite boiom. He, thvrefore, whom heimen blesset with snaieit la the last, ii, 
in our etttmaHim, thi hippt ms. Sat the happineis of Sim who etitl Hves, and hat 
the datigert iff life tn «i«aHiB(er, apprart lout no better than that of a champion before 
lAeeimbali* determined, a^•d trAite the crown is micerHiin." 
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91. Thb PiaiSTEATiD^B. — Of the throe parties in Athens, L.vciirgus. 
leader of the Lowlanders, belonged to the "Old Aristocrat^," tlie 
ancient Enpatridfe. Mogaeles, distingatshed for being the head of the 
AlemtBonidtB, for nnmerous victoriea in the Olympic games, for the 
wealth and splendor of hia house, and for having Diai'ried the heiress 
of the throne of Sicyon, was leader of the Coast party. But the most 
powerful man in Athens was J'iaistrat'Ui, coQsin of Solon, whose 
engaging manners, agreeable person, "and persuasive eloquence gained 
for him the pre-eminence among the democrntio Highlanders, Each 
party was wedded to its own opinions, and contention seemed to 
increase, withont any prospect of termination, till one day Pisistratiis 
came into the agora with sereral marks of violence npon his person. 

92. The people gathered round him with looka of curiosity and con- 
cern. He told them that " as he was going into the country he was 
waylaid by his political opponents, and with difflcalty had escaped, 
wounded as might be seen, lience they could judge whether it would 
be safe for any man longer to be a friend to the poor, it was obvious," 
he said, "that he coaJd no longer Jive in Attica, unless they would take 
him under that protection which he implored." Immediately one of 
his partisans proposed to grant tliis injured friepd of the people a 
guard of fifty men for the security of his person. The vote was passed, 
and Pisistratus, taking advantage of the terror inspired by his armed 
followers, seized upon tlie citadel. Lycurgus and his party submitted 
quietly for a time, and the Alcmmonidm l^t the city. 

93> Though Pisistratus thus became a tyrant, yet he changed nothing 
in the Athenian constitution. All the laws, courts of justice, and 
magistracies remained the same, and he himself once obeyed a citation 
from the Areopagus on charge of murder. He courted the friendship 
of Solon, and often availed himself of his relative's wisdom, bat the 
philosopher died the year following these events, at tlie age of 80, 
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94. B. c. 559.— "Upb and Dowks." A Wbuijinq and a Qdaebki.. 

Pisistratus not long after lost all the power he had iisurppd. Tiie 
rival factions of MegacleB and Ljeurgus united to overthrow liirn ; but 
no sooner had they effected their object, than they quarreled among 
themselves. At the end of five years, Megacles sought out the retired 
Pisistratns, and offered to give him his danghter in marriage, and assist 
iti restoring him to his former station. Pisistratns returned to Athens, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and received his joung bride 
at the hand of her father with apparent joy ; but, looting npon her as 
descended from a race strnek with an everlasting onrse, he treated 
her with entire neglect. The AlcmEeooidEB, indignant at the affront, 
again made common cause with the party of Ljcnrgus, and Pisistratns 
was again driven from Athens. He resided ten years in Euhcen. 
Hearing then that the government of Ids rivals had become unpopular, 
he landed upon the plain of Marathon with a considerable force, and 
marched toward Atljens. Ho was everywhere snccesiful, the disaf- 
fected flocked to his standard, and lie soon taw himself poaBe'i«cd of 
greater power than ever before. 

96. What he had twice lost, and now so hardly regained, he deter- 
mined henceforth to hold with a firmer grasp No longer relying 
upon the affections of the fickle inultitnde, he tooX a body of foreign 
mercenaries into pay, and by their aid inspired awe, where lie could 
not command respect. His refined and elegant taste, however, led 
him to employ his power for the benefit of Athens. He took every 
method to promote afrrioultnre ; he beantilied and adorned the city;* 
he gave liberally of his private property to relieve the distreseed and 
enacted a law making public provision for those wounded m the ser 
vice of their country. He is said to have founded the first public 
library in the known world, and to have made the first eomplele edi 
tion of Homer's poems. He continued to direct the administration of 
government to an advanced age, and died in the city lyhioh he had 
robbed of liberty, and crowned with prosperity, 

• He commrnef a i Icmple to CHjmpiDn JuTf , raore vast tlan »ny the anclsnt world ever 
eav, but lived ta cumplpte OD}y the founditlnoB. He formed the Ljceum, a beintirul 

srtiridal chnnnels through di'lightfiil groves, bj the side of ebadi'd nulks. 
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96. HiPPiAS AND HiPPABcnus. — The sons of Pisistratus succeeded 
to hh power and for some years triid in Ilia steps. Hif>[>arc!ms, who 
seen ed to ho t all h father s 1 terary taste, devoted hiiuself tu tlio 

prove oent of tl e n oral and civil condition of the people. He 
n ted lea ned men t the c tv and cultivated letters and the arts, 
under tl e r gu dan e He caused marble statues of Hevin*, with 
moral sentences engra ed pon the sides, to be creiitJid in the principal 
streets Le rel e ed the [ e pie fa heavy tai ; called in and reeoined 
the nonej and for e t,htoe years contributed not a little to the 
flour shng cond t on ot tie country. This period was called the 
Golden age of Greece and Thucydides, in speaking of the Pisis- 
tratidie, remarks, "Those tyrants singularly cultivated wisdom and 
virtue." A rule so tranquil, so beneficent, and so popular, seemed 
likely to be lasting ; when an event occurred, which, though simple In 
itself, brought a train of complicated miseries upon Athens, 

97. Hipparchus, acting in his public capacity, as director of the 
holy rites, diamiaaed the sister of Harmodioua (against whom he had 
a private pique), from tearing the sacred vessels at a public festival. 
This insult stung Harmodlus to the quick, and kindled the indigiiatiun 
of hia friend, Aristogiton. They resolved, in their prosecution of 
revenge, to overthrow the ruling dynasty. At an assembly in which 
the citizens bore arms, they rushed upon Hipparchaa and slew him; 
hat his guards, coming up immediately, killed Hannodius, and, not long 
after, Aristogiton was taken and put to death, b. c. 5f2. Now it was 
that tyranny properly began. Grief, anger, and excitement rendered 
Hippias revengeful and suspicious; he increased hia enemies by putting 
several distinguished individuals to death, and began to look abroad 
for the support he had hitherto found among his (nenpeoph. 

98. The Alcmfoonids and their party found means to profit by the 
failing popularity of Hippias. They had employed the years of their 
exile in a work which made all Greece their debtors. Tlie temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi, having been consumed by fire, the Amphictyons 
engaged to give three hundred talents for its rebuilding. The Alc- 
maeonids undertook the job, and finished it in the mo»t anperb style, 
exceeding their contract in the expense they put upon the structure, 
and completing the beauty of the edifice by carrying up the whole 

QuMeient.—ie. Byirhom-Tis PiHilralus saccecrlodf What "a» the charoclorof Ilip- 

tbe i^ioa Killulf What remark is qa..tedl al. Wlint fvent occiiiTcrl tn disturb the 

bccuneaCtbein? Why diil Hlppluabi^wioe rarentEeTulJUidsaspldans? HinrdtilUe muni- 
fett (h«se fcellBga t »& By whom wu odvuitiige token of tlia ftdllog pnpulBrliy of Hfpptai f 
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front with Parian marble. The god proved not ungrateful ; for, when- 
ever tlie Spartans applied to the oraole for counsel, in addition to the 
regular reaponae, they were admonished to give liberty to Athena. 
Now, when Athena was all commotion, the people of Sparta deter- 
mined to obey the injunction of Apolio, They sent out Cleoinenes, 
their king, with » hitnd of men to aid in overthrowing the Pisistrat.id 
party. Hippiaa was defeated in the field, and the Athenians, fearing 
a siege, consented to deliver up the city in five days. In this time the 
most obnoxious escaped, and Hippias made good his retreat to the 
Hellespont. 

99. Exile and RBTtrnir.— OIistheQes,aon of that Megaoles who con- 
tended with Pisistratns, being thus restored to his country, enjoyed a 
brief period of power. To please the people, he changed the number 
of tribes from four to ten, and enacted that tifty persons should be 
chosen from encb to constitate a seiiate ; which was from this time 
called the Council of Five HundTed. His Eupatrid <)pponent9 appealed 
to the Spartans, and Cleomenes was in consequence sent with another 
army up from the Peloponnesus, to destroy the dominion he had so 
recently established, A herald preceded him, demanding the banish- 
ment of the AlcmsBonidffl, as the descendants of sacrilegious parents. 
Not daring to bring the matter before the people, Olisthenes and his 
party retired; and Cleomenes, emboldened by this success, banished 
700 families from Athens. He was proceeding to remodel the consti- 
tution, and arrange affaira to suit the aristocracy, when he was inter- 
rupted in his labor of love, by a refusal on the part of the Athenians 
to be so governed. The indignant people ran to amis ; and Cleomenes, 
after being besieged in the citadel two days, was permitted to return 
home and take his partisans with him. The AUmaonidiB again 
returned to Athens. 

100. The Atlienians, concerned at a breach with the warlike 
Spartans, and at a loss for allies, sent over to Sardis to form a con- 
nection with Artaphernes, the governor of that place. The satrap 
received the deputieiS of the little unheard-of republic with that 
haughtiness so becoming in a viceroy. When they were admitted into 
his presence, he demanded who they were, and why they desired an 
alliance with the Persians? These questions having been answered 
with all due respect, he condescended to say, "That if they would 

^umKDBS.— as. How dlii they Wke auoh wlvunUisre t To whnl plnco liid Hippiaa relrestf 
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gire earth and wafer to Darius, they might be received into alliance, 
otlierwise they iiiiist depart." The ambassadors, considering only the 
immediate danger of their country, consented to these humiliating 
terras. Sueh vtiia the JirH puilie transaeiion ietmeen Greece and 
Pertia. When the ambassadors returned home, they were severely 
censured by the people for the craven spirit tliey had manifested, and 
Bothing further was done about the alliance with Persia. 

101. The Olocds Gathes.— Yet the danger which liung over 
Athens was not yet averted. Cleomenes could not forget that he had 
effected a disgraceful retreat from the Acropolis. He left no means 
untried to excite a league against the Athenians. In the Spartan 
senate he asserted, that, while shut up in the citadel, he discovered, 
among the archives of the republic, a record of the lueans by which 
the Alcmieoniiis bribed the Pjthia, and gained the command to give 
liberty to Athens. lie urged, therefore, that the Spartan government 
had acted unjustly, irreligiously, and imprudently, in eipelling Hip- 
piaa ; and that tliej could not do their duty to gods nor men other- 
wise than by restoring liim. By the influence of this speech, Hippiaa 
was invited to Sparta ; but, as the other states refused to entei- into a 
league to restore the banished tyrant, he soon after retired to the court 
of Artaphernes, where he was kindly received, and treated with the 
gi'eatest attention, 

102. The Athenians sent to request that Artaplrernes would not 
countenance their banished citizens. The satrap retui'ned for answer, 
" If the Athenians wish to be safe, they must receive Hippias for their 
king." This haughty reply tlirew all Attica into a ferment. Every 
man was aroused by indignation or alarm. At this critical moment, 
Aristagoras, governor of Miletus, arrived at Athens. He had come to 
persuade the Athenians to assist their brethren of louia in a rebellion 
against Persia. Being introduced into an assembly of the people, he 
used every argument in his power to point their vengeance against the 
Persian rulers of Asia Minor. And he succeeded. Twenty ships were 
voted, to aid thelonians in their projected revolt; and ''theseships," adds 
the historian, " were the beginning of evils to Greeks and barbarians." 

NoTB.— /^ffianiwoa, a ftitnous Grecian pliiloBopher.fluurisliertio this cenlnry. He was a 
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arniy of Cainbf sea, to Pex&lB, nlicrf ho CDDipbTFil Abut he hM learned from the EgyptLan 
prk'iU nlth the doctrines uf the mi^. From Pvraia he passed Into other countrieH, col- 
lutllng evetjv/hm mat«rials (lir liia great Bystem He flnally tuuk up his abod* Id Orol«ni, 
tn IIbI)-. He establlalieil a schnul there, Into -wiilch he admitted thnie whom be Uinughl 
capable of becominj true philosophers. The eandWales were first put upon trial by being 
BTibjocted to rigorous eMMlSf. aetere alistlnence, Mid strict silence. Doling these years 

who settled evurjr doubt by *' ip^e diosit,** *' he,'^ that Is Pythagoras, " said so." If any one, 
vrearled of this rigid discipline, chose \o nithdraw, ha was dismissed with duoble the share 

ani he was foriottenaa soon as possible. Having passed Ihe severe oi'deal. ihecandldntea 
iierepemiltledio hear Pythajotaslectnrefn.m behind a curtain. Hlsdoclrines they eom- 
initled to memory, Umtlhe wisdom of their master need not pass to the vulgar throngli the 

He tiUEhl by nambors; the Divine mind being considered the Jfimad, from which 
nature emanates and recedes, as nnmbera depart fi-om unity. 
The DlatJinlc scale was discovered by Pytliagoraa. In passing a smith's forge, he oliserved 

dlscordiot He found the dilTerence (o be In the weight of tbe iiammers. Acting upon this 
hint, he went home, and preparing four etrings enactly alike, hung upon them four weights 
corresponding to the welghu of the hammers. Thus he liirmed B musical scale, and pro- 
ced.'d lo construct stringed instruments. He conceived that tbe ephens in whicti the 
lOve, striking np-in 
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103. B. c. 300,— The Persian Invasioits. The PKLoPoNWEaiAU 
WiB. — The Athenians, who went over to Ionia in the sliips, landed at 
EpiiasHS, and marched immediately to Siii-dis, which they took and 
burnt; hut, aa Bonie dissatisfaction arose between them and the 
lonians, they returned without any other act of hostility. But this 
Invasion gf his territories was enough to rouse the resentment of 
Darius, and indue* him to set in array the whole force of his kingdom 
against the republics of Greece. Oleomenes, meantiino, opposed 
Bemaratus, his brother sovereign, in every thing ; and, by procuring a 
decision against him from the Delphio oracle, effected his banishment. 
Deinaratns, like Hippias, retired to Persia. Cleomenes having 
committed snicide, his nephew, Leonidas, sneceeded to the throne, iri 
the line of Enrysthenes, about the same time that Leotychidas, nephew 
of Demarntus, received the power vested in the house of Proclea. 
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lOB, Situation of the Gbeoiau States.^AikI now, wliile tlie 
liosts of Persia are gfttliering to pour their foil tide of vengeance upon 
the offending Greeka, let ns look at the condition of these little states, 
and inquire into their means for resisting the treraendous shock. The 
ThetsaliaTig, who shonld have guarded the northern frontier, wei'e so 
at nariance among themselves, that tliey could not sgree, even 
against a common enemy. The Thebans, and with them almost all 
Beotia, had sent earth and wiater to the Persians, Argos had been 
almost depopulated by Sparta, and Atheni had not yet forgotten the 
injnries she had received from Cleomenes. 

106. Beside these divisions hetween the different republics, each 
state was divided in Ms own counsels ; the aristooracy could not brook 
s of the people, and the people would not support the 
9 of the aristocracy ; and what was far worse, Hippias and 
Demaratus, the banished princes of Athens and Looedemon, were resi- 
dents of the Persian court, and Instigators of the war. And yet, even 
at these fearful odds, in this distracted state of the country, neitlier 
Athens nor Spart* could tolerate the idea of submission to a foreign 
power ; and wlien the heralds arrived, demanding " earth and water," 
in the name of Darius, king of kings, they dared to exasperate the 
already maddened auveteign, by throwing one of the messengers into 
a ditcli, and the other into a well, as the places where they could best 
find the required tokens of submission. 
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107. B. c. 493. — The first armament sent out by Darius, under liia 
son-io-kw, Mardonius, was shattered by a storm, off Mt. Athos, and 
conseqnently did not succeed iti reaching even the shores of Greece. 
Tiie nest three years were spent in preparation on both sides. And 
while Datis and Artaphernes, with tlie congregated forces of the East, 
are slowly sailing across tlie Egean, let us look at the military power 
of Athens, against whom the attack is principally directed. 

103, Gbkeai.ooy of MiLTiADES, — Many years before this period, the 
peninsula called "The Chersonesus" had been settled by the Athe- 
nians in a singular manner. During the time of Pisistratus, the native 
inliabitants of the place, being at war witli their neighbors, sent some 
chiefs to consult the god. The oi-aele directed them to invite into 
their country, to fimnd a colony there, the first person who, after their 
quitting the temple, should Invite them to t!ie rites of hospitality. The 
chiefs started oii their journey homeward. Turning into Attica, their 
way led them past the country-house of Miltiades, a descendant of a 
wealthy and honorable Athenian family. Miltiades, happening to be 
in his portico, and seeing men pass in a foreign dress, accosted them, 
and offered tliem i-efreshment. They entered his house, and soon 
acquainted their hospitable entertainer with the porpose of their 
journey, and the oracular response they had received. 

109. Miltiades readily accepted the divine direction. A unmber of 
Athenians, whom Pisistratus very willingly dismissed, joined in the 
enterprise, and Miltiades, with the followers he had collected, departed 
with tlie strangers. The colony thus planted acknowledged him as 
their head; and iie became, without a struggle, the tyrant of Cherso- 
nesns. He died cliildless, and his estate and authority passed to the 
sou of his brother Cinion. Tliis youth, also named Miltiades, was at 
that time in higli favor with Hippias and Ilipparchas. These politic 
tyrants, anxious to preserve the authority of the mother country over 
the colony, sent young Miltiades to collect his inheritance, and take 
upon himself the administration of affairs. 

110. When Darius marched against the Scythians, Miltiades followed 
in his train, and whs left, with the other Ionian, chiefs, to guard tlio 
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bridge of bonta across the Danube. It wa-s this MiitiaiJcs who pro- 
posed to break up the bridge, and free Ionia from tlie joke of Persia, 
by leaving Dariua to perish among the Scjthians; a measaru which 
was prevented by that verj HtstiiBUs who InBtigated the Ionian colo- 
nies to revolt, and thus commenced the war which now threatened 
Athens, It does not appear that Miitiades took any active part in the 
revolt; bnf, findinghiinself obnoxious to tjie Persians, hepat liis effects 
on board five triremes, and sailed for Athens, where lie soon gained 
great popularity, and was made one of the generals. 

111. Such was the man who, while the Persians were subduing the 
islands of the Egean and storming Eretria, was employing all his 
energies to raise a force sufficient to meet them, when they shonld 
make their descent npon Attica. No measures had yet been taken for 
the general security. The Ionian colonies that began the war had 
been conquered ; all the islands had submitted ; Euhcea, the guardian 
of the eastern coast, had wasted her best hlood in a fruitless resist- 
ance; and the Persian army had even passed the narivw strait of 
Euripus, before any leagae for common defense had been proposed. 
On the capture of Eretria, a messenger was sent from Athens to Sparta, 
to communioate the alarming intelligence, and entreat assistance. The 
Lacedemonians promised their utmost help, but their laivs and tlieir 
religion, they said, forb.ide them to march before the full moon, of 
which it wanted five days. Infijie days the Persians migM ravage all 
Attica. 

112. The Athenians were thus loft to meet the storm alone. Tiieir 
forces were commanded by ten generals of equal authority, and among 
them a question arose, involving the issue of the war, and the fate of 
all Greece, Should they sustain the horrors of a siege witliin their 
city, or should they advance into the open plain to meet tlie enemy ? 
It was at this crisis that the genius and experience of Hiltiades saved 
Ills country. He knew the character of the Persians, he knew the 
valor of his countrymen, and he left no means untried till he had pre- 
vailed upon the archon to give the casting vote in favor of marching 
out of (he city. Aristides, reflecting that a command which changed 
every day conld not he uniform or efficient, resigned in favor of Mil- 
tiades; and, the other generals following his example, tliis ciiief was 
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invested with sole authority. Aathe Persians possessed tlie command 
of the aea, ITiltiades was forced to wait for intelligence as to the point 
of debarkation : they liad tiierefore landed their whole force withoaE 
molestatiou, upon tlie eastern coast of Attica, and were in quiet pos- 
session of the plaia of ifaratlion, when the Athanian armj appeared 
on the hills above. 

113. B. 0. 490. — IJattlb of Mabatjion. — Let na tate a view of the 
rival armies, as they lay encamped tlie nifjht before the battle. The 
barbarian host numbers six-and-forty different nations. They are sur- 
rounded with all the pomp and panoply of war : 100,000 foot-soldiers, 
wearing stockings and turbans, and carrying hows and shoi-t spears, 
the successors of tliose troops who under the great Cyrus conquered 
ali Asia, flushed with the hopes inspired by recent victory, wait for 
the morrow to earn new laurels: 10,000 horses, richly caparisoned, 
eacli carrying a short spear on the forehead, and another upon the 
breast, with 10,000 I'iders armed with spears and javelins, are prepared 
to pursue the fugitives to tlie very gates of Athens. The fleet appears 
in the distance, carrying provisions and baggage for the soldiers, chains 
for the oa])tive8. and marble for monuments; and even the servants 
which are left to guard it are more in number than ali the inhabitants 
of Attica, men, women, and children, included. 

114. Sheltered by the hills, tlie 10,000 Athenians, with a few vol- 
nnteers from Platea, and attending slaves to act as light armed infantry, 
invoice the aid of their protecting gods and heroes in the approaching 
conflict. Who can prophesy aught but victory to the Persians? Who 
can predict auglit but destruction to the Greeks. When Miltiadea 
viewed the narrow valley, bounded by rocky and difficult heiglits, in 
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the infjintry, having no use for their bows and sHnjts, throw them 
away, and engaged hand to hand with tlie Greeks. The center of tlie 
Persian, army maintained ita ground till the wings gave way, and then 
all fled for protection to their ships. The Athenians pursued tlicm, 
and, in the confnsion of emharliation, made great slaoghter. They took 
seven galleys, with all their contents. The Pei'sians lost 6,400 men, 
the Athenians only 1B3. 

115. Immediately after the battle, nn Athenian soldier, still reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army and ran with the glad 
news to Athens. He reached the gates, and, shoating to the anxions 
maltitude, "R^oioe, rejoice; the victory is ours," fell down exhausted 
and expired. The Persian commander, Datis, was killed in tlic hattle, 
8i.d the aged tyrant, Hippias, met an inglorious death. Tlie Persian 
armament, however, was Btill very formidable ; nor was Athens, by 
the glorions victory of Marathon, delivered from the danger that 
threatened her, Miltiades, suspecting that an attempt might be made 
upon the city, marched rapidly across the country with his forces, and 
ari'ived upon the hill, Cynosarges, before the Persian fleet succeeded 
in doubling Cape Sunium, and coming to anchor in the port of Phale- 
reum. Perceiving the warlike disposition of the Athenian troops, the 
Persian commander, without attempting any thing further, weighed 
anchor, and steered for Asia. 

116 Two days after, a body of Lacedemonians arrived. They had 
marched instantly after the full moon, and reached Athens in three 
days, a distance of not less than one hundred and twenty miles. Find- 
ing themselves too late to share in the glorious action, they visited the 
battle-field, and, after having bestowed many encomiums upon the 
valor of the Athenians, returned home! In the plain a lofty mound 
was ereeted over the bodies of those Athenians who fell in the con- 
fiict, their names being inscribed upon pillars sculptured from that 
very marble brought over by the Persians to commemorate their 
anticipated victory. This tumuUis is still t« be seen, and some remains 
of the marble monuments are yet visible. Thai ended the first Peraian. 



117. Death of Miltiadbb. — The popularity and influence of Mil- 
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tiadea ivere now unlionnded. Ti> jiiiniah a personnl affront of tlie 
Pillions, he reqnested a fleet of seveiitj ships to be em[iIoyed in a 
manner whi<;!i would bring great riches to the repiihlic. The people 
pranted them without reiiiiiring him to tell how he meant to nse them. 
With this force he attaelied the isJe of Paros, nnder pretense of pun- 
ishing the people for assisting the Fersinn fleet. The Parians resisted 
liim bravely; he was dangerously wounded, and obliged to return 
home in disgrace. The glory of Miltiades had ronsed the slumbering 
envy of the Alcmseonidte, and his failure at Pai-os furnished the 
desired oc<iasion for destroying him. 

118. Xanthipptts, who hod married a niece of Megacles, accused him 
of leaving Paros because he was bribed by the commanders of tlie 
Persian fleet, then stationed at a little distance on tlie continent. The 
gallant Miltiailes, too ill to leave his house, was brought in his bed 
before the genera! assembly of that people he had so recently delivered 
from destrnction. He attempted no defense, bnt lay there a melan- 
choly spectacle, while his brother recounted his services, and endea- 
vored to excite the compassion of his judges. A fine of fifty talents 
was, nevertheless, laid upon him, and, being unable to raise this sum, 
he was thrown into prison, where he died of bis wounds. The fine 
was afterward paid by Oiraon, his son. 

119. Tub Pkbsiam ConiT.— On the return of his generals from this 
disastrous expedition, Darius determined to invade Greece in person ; 
hut troubles in Egypt and at Jiome prevented the execution of his 
design, and, five j'ears after, death closed ail his schemes of revenge. 
But the Persians continued to retain the character of a warlike and 
conquering people, which their fathere had beqaeothed to them. Thej- 
were not aocnstomed to insults within their dominion, liito the burn- 
ing of Snrdis, still less to defeats in the field like that of Marathon. 
Xerxes, therefore, instigated by his courtiers to undertake a war 
which would extend his dominions to the western ocean, began to 
make arrangements for carrying out the design, both by sea and land. 

120. Four years were employed in preparation. An array was col- 
lected, greater than the world ever saw, either before or since. Every 
sea-port, in the whole winding length of coast from Macedonia to tim 
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present Golf of Sidra, was ordered to prepare ships and impress m.ii'i- 
uers. To prevent all risk of. future disasters like that wh'wh attended 
the fleet of Mardonius, a ship canal was excavated, at immense expense, 
across the isthmus which joins Mt. Athiia to the main-land ; and when 
we consider that Xerses expected to add Europe to his dominions, 
and that tlie passage across the Egean was very dangerous, and the 
doubling of Mt. Athos especially so, this canal appears to have been 
a very wise preparation. 

121. At length, the leviea being completed, the forces from all the 
ea-it^rn, southern, and western provinces of Persia assembled at Sar- 
dis. Thither the monarch went himself, to take the command. Thence 
heralds were sent to all the states of Greece (Athens and Sparta 
excepted), demanding eartk and water ; and, according to Oriental 
custom, ordering entertainment to be prepared for the king. Every 
thing was ready before the vernal equinos. And now leaving; Xerxes 
\o prosecute his pompous march toward Thermopylio, where a signal 
defeat awaits him, let us look agaiu at the state of the Grecian republics. 

122. It was now ten years since the battle of Marathon. The Greeks 
had long had intelligence of the immense preparations making in Asia, 
yet still no measures had been concerted for general defense ; on the 
contrary, many of the smaller states had sent earth and water to the 
invaders. The Argives, still weak from the slaughter under Cleo- 
menes, declared to the deputies sent to beg assistance, tliat ''The 
Bpartan arrogance was intolerable, and that they would rather be sub- 
ject to the barbarians than to Lacedemon ;" and they ended their 
indignant refusal by commanding the ministers to leave the territory 
before sunset, on pain of being treated as enemies. 

123. The Spartan kings were Leonidaa, and l^eotycliidas who had 
defeated the Persian fleet in the battle of Mjcale. The Atlieniaii 
counsels were governed by Themistocles and Aristides. Both of these 
distinguished men had proved their valor in the battle of Marathon. 
Of the ten Athenian generals, Aristides was the only one that agreed 
with Miltiades upon the propriety of meeting the enemy in the field ; 
and he it was who, renouncing hia day of command in fiivor of the 
superior skill of Miitiades, induced the other generals to do the same. 
Yet, such was the power of faction at Athens, that through the 
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intrigues of Theiiiiatocles, this great and good man liad been in banisli- 
inent six years, and was now only recalled when his countrj felt the 
need of his serTices." 

124. Themistocles, with the natural penetration of an atnbitiotis 
mind, saw in tha approaching struggle an occasion for Athens to rise 
to a new rank in Greece; and to gain for her this exalted position, 
and at the same time to take the lead in her counsels, had developed 
his enei^ies, and called into esercise all the powers of his great intel- 
lect. Egina, though a small island, possessed the largest fleet in 
Greece. To make Athens a maritime power, he had roused her envy 
of Egina. and by his oloqnenoehad persuaded the people to devote tlie 
proceeds of a silver mine to the building and equipping of triremes, 
Thas, by liis foresight, Athens was furnished in this emergency with a 
fleet of two hundred ships ; and now, while the storm of Persian inva- 
sion was slowly approaching, he was basied in allaying animosities, 
and silencing disputes among the Grecian cities, and in devising every 
stratagem to secure a victory which he hoped would make Athens 
supreme in Greece, and Theraistocles supremo in Athens. 

125. The Ekspossk. — He hoped almost alone. The courage of the 
mass- was the stern resolution of despair. Many were dismayed by 
the overwhelming force collecting in Asia, and more were disheartened 
by tlie fearful response of Apollo; for, persons deputed by publio 
authority, having performed the prescribed ceremonies, entered the 
temple, and as tliey sat by the shrine, tiie Pythia eiclaimed, " Wretches, 
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why sit ye there J Leave your houses and the lofty rampnrts of your 
city, and fly to the furthest pai't of the earth. For not tiie iiead stiuli 
remain firm, nor the body nor the estrt lie feet, not tlierefore tlie 
liands, nor shall aught of the m ddlo e na n b t all shall pass unre- 
garded. For fire and keen Mara rg ng the Syr an chariot, Bhall 
destroy. Nor yours alone, bnt many other stroDg towers shail he 
overthrow. Many temples of tl e m o tal gods si alt he give to tlie 
consuming fire. Even now the tind d opf n" s veat, and shaking 
with terror. Black blood flows over their higliest roofs, foreseeing 
the necessitLes of wretch ednesa. Depart, therefore, from the sane 
taary, and diffuse the mind in evils." 

126. Tlie Athenian depaties were thrown into the deepest conntor- 
nation. In tlieir anxiety, they consulted with one of the principal 
Delphian citizens; he advised them to take the symbols of suppliants, 
and go again to the oracle. Tlicy did so, and addressed the shrine 
thus: "O sovereign power, prophesy unto ua more propitionaly for 
our country, regarding these suppliant tokens which we bear, or 
we will not depart from the sanctnary, but will remain here till we 

127. The prophetess answered, " Minerva is unable to appease 
Olympian Jupiter, though entreating with many words and deep wis- 
dom. Again, therefore, I speak in adamantine terms. All else within 
Cecropian hounds, and the recesses of divine Cithieron shall fall. The 
wooBBN WALL alone great Jupiter grants to Minerva, to remain ines- 
pugnable, a refuge to you and yonr children. Wait not, therefore, the 
approach of horse or foot, an immense arjny coming from the conti- 
nent, bnt retreat, turning the back, even thougii they be close upon 
you. divine Salami^! thou ahalt lose the sons of women, whether 
Ceres be scattered or gathered." 

128. Writing down this answer, which appeared milder than the 
former, the deputies returned to Athena. When tlie matter came to 
be discussed, various opinions were advanced npon the meaning of 
the words which interested them so deeply. Some thought they 
directed the defense of the citadel, the ancient palisade of which was 
intended by the wooden wall. Othera insisted that the wooden wall 
could mean nothing but the fleet, on which the oracle encouraged 
them to depend, bat they concluded from the last sentence that, if tlie 
fleet came to an engagement, it would be defeated off Salamts. They 
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advised, therefcire, to make use of the fleet for quitting, wil.li their 
laniilios and effects, a country which they cou!d no longer defend. 

129. But Themistocles was eloquent, determined, and popular. He 
had procured the building and appointment of the tleet, in view of this 
vei-j emergency; he was supposed to have instructed the Pylhia as to 
tlie wooden walls, and he now ascended the herald's stand to give tlie 
finisliing touch to his deep-laid scheme, by bringing the people into 
his views. "There was one emphatic word," he said, " which clearjy 
proved the late construction wrong. For if the last aentence had been 
meant unfavorably to Salamis, the oracle would scarcely have said, O, 
dhine Salamis, but rather, O, leretehed Salamis. Defeat at sea was 
therefore portended not to thorn but to their enemies; the wooden 
wall unquestionably meant their fleet, and a naval engagement moBt 
save the country." 

130. The Athenian people felt at once the force of bis reasoning; 
Athens was hallowed by the blood of heroes, and by tlie presence 
of Minerva, the guardian deity. It was determined to remove the 
women and children, for a brief period, to Salamis and Egina ; 
to put the whole strength of the commonwealth into the navy ; 
to increase the number of ships as fast as possible ; and to meet 
the enemy at se&. Then it was, after Serses had assembled his 
army at Sardis, that " the busy note of preparation" began to sound 
iu Greece. 

131. TnB. OosoBEBS. — A national congress was formed by each state 
sending deputies 10 Corinth to consult upon the conduct of the war. 
None were more forward to join the oonfederaoj than the Thessalians. 
"Wlien intelligence arrived that the Persian army Ijad crossed tlie Hel- 
lespont and was advancing toward the frontiers, the Thessalians 
begged that forces might be sent to guiu-d the passes of their country. 
All the soldiers, therefore, thatconid beassemliled were sent up to take 
possession of the vale of Tempe, between Ossa and Olympus ; but 
hearing that the Persians conid still enter Greece by going further 
west, they abandoned the pass, and returned to Oorinth. The Thes- 
salians, thus deserted, submitted to the Persian monarch, and many 
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enlisted zealously ia his service. The Grecian confeJeracy, which 
remained to resist the whole force of the Persian empire, now eoii- 
aiated of a few little states, not equal in territory to the atate of Massa- 
chusetts, and whose population would notequalthat of asingle coaaty 
of England. 

132 SriMONise thb Troops. — The whole strength of Athens went 
to the niival armament. It was the season for celebrating the Olympic 
games, and it was deemed nnnoeeasary to divert tlie attention of all 
Greece from these sacred rites ; hut, to secure the fidelity of the states, 
which still belonged to the confederacy, the congress thought best to 
give a pledge of their interest in the general welfare, by sending a 
small force to garrison Thei'mopylio, Leonidas, king of Sparta, fore- 
seeing that they should he called to sell their lives for their country, 
selected from his subjects three hundred men who had sons to bear 
up their names; and Plutarch states that he and his little band 
solemnized their own obsequies by funeral games before their depai'- 

133. Each Spartan was attended by one or more Helots; Arcadia 
furnished 2120 men, Corinth armed 400, Phlins* 300, and Mycenist 
80. Messengers were sent to Phods and Locrig to summon tlieir 
whole force. " They were reminded that the invaded was not a god, 
but a, mortal, liable as all human greatness, to a fall; and they were 
bidden to take courage, for the sea was guarded by Athena and Egina, 
and the troops now aent were only forernnners of the Peloponnesian 
army, which would speedily follow. The Phociana immediately sent 
forward 1000 men, and the Locriana were equally prompt; the Thes- 
pians) volunteered to the amount of TOO, and Leonidas compelled the 
Thebans to furnish 400 more. Thus, with an array of about 6000 men, 
Leonidaa marched lo defend Thermopyito against all the forces of the 

134, While the Spartans were thus advancing to their fatal station, 
the fleet was moving round to the adjoming strait of Euripus. The 
Delphians, unable to do any thing for the defense of their country, 
had I'eeourse to the oracle, and were told "to pray to the winds, for 
these might be powerful assistants to Greece." The si 
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advanced when Leoiiidas and his forcea came in sight of Mount Eta, 
and the fleet came to anchor near the adjacent shore. Suddenly the 
heavens began to blacken with clouds. Tlie Athenians, filled witli 
joy at siglit of the rising tempest, redoubled their cries to the god of 
the Thraclan wind. They hesonght the deity to vindicate Attica, and 
bring destruction on the barbarian fleet, as he had formerly done at 
Atboa. 

135. " Whether this really induced Boreas to fall upon the barba- 
rians," says Herodotus, "I cannot undertake to say, but the Athenians 
assert it, and have therefore bnilt him a temple." The storm lasted 
several days. Four hundred Persian galleys were sunk, with all their 
crews, besides the loss of coasting vessels. !E1fteen galleys, which 
had been dispersed, some days after fell in with the Grecian fleet, 
and were cnptui-ed. The prospect of Q-recian affairs was now bright- 
ening a little. If their fleet oonid meet that of Persia with suc- 
cess, and Leonidas defend Thermopylie, Xcrses could never reach 
Athens. 

136. Tub Fioht. — Nor was it long before the day of trial came. 
The first sight of the Persian host, covering the Trachinian plains, 
struck some of Leonidas's followers with dismay, and many were for 
retreating and making a final stand at the isthmus of Onrinth ; but 
leonidas, having set a body of Phooians to guard the only mountain 
path by which they could be surrounded, and having sent off for a 
reinforcement, prepared to give such an example at Thermopylm as 
should rouse all Greece to action. Day after day the haughty monarch 
waited, especUng that the grand display of his forces would frighten 
away the opposing Greeks. A horseman, sent out to reoonnoiter, 
returned with the answer that he found the Spartans out of their 
intrenchraents ; some quietly seated combing their flowing hair, 
others employed in exercise. At length, despairing of their voluntary 
retreat, he sent out his Median cavalry, and finally the Immortal band, 
to repulse them, but the Grecians held the pass against their utmost 
efforts. 

137. How long the contest might have lasted, h.id not treachery 
revealed a secret path to the Persians, it is impossible to tell. This 
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path, neglected as it had been, was not nnlinown to the Grecians, and 
Leonidns set a company of Phociana to guard it. A Thessjiiiao 
betrayed tlie secret to Xerxaa, and for a considerable bribe offered to 
conduct a body of forces over the mountain to the rear of the Grecian 
camp. They started about dnsk, and, marching rapidly all nigiit, 
readied by daybreak the spot where the Phooian guard was posted. 
The oaks, with which the monntain was covered, concealed their 
approach. The Pliocians were first alai'med by tlie noiss of a multi- 
tude of men treading among the fallen leaves. They sprang to their 
arms, and, retreating to the side of the path, prepared to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible; but the Persians, having another pur- 
pose in view, left them unharmed, and made ail speed for the plains 

133. The luMoRTit 800 and tueie Kisu. — Wheu Leonidas learned 
that the Persians vrere advancing in his rear, he called a council of 
war. Opinions were divided; some thinking it best to mdntain their 
post, and others contending that this would be a useless waste of lives. 
The debate ended in a general resolution to retreat with all speed to 
their respective homes, with the esception of Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans, and the gallant Thespians, who determined to 
remain, and give such a specimen of Grecian valor as should forever 
strike terror into the hearts of the Persians ; and they retained the 
Thebans as hostages. As the oracle had declared that either Lacede- 
mon or her king must perish, Leonidas resolved at once to be himself 
the sacrifice. 

139. The whole Persian army was under arms before the sun rose, 
the king himself attending in solemn pomp to wait the appearance of 
the luminary, for beginning the devotional ceremonies prescribed by 
the Persian religion. The Spartans, having given up all thonglits 
either of conquering or escaping, looked upon Thermopjla) as their 
burying- place, and prepared to leave their bodies a monument to after 
ages, of tiieir obedience to that law of Sparta, which forbade a soldier 
to fly from an enemy. When their frugal breakfast was prepared, 
Leonidas exhorted his men to talte some nourishment, telling them 
that they should sap tliat night with old Pluto, upon which they set 
np a shout as if they had been invited to a banquet. About the mid- 
dle of the forenoon, the Persians advanced to the attaclc in front and 
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rear ; but Leonidas, nothing daunted, collected his little bntid Iiefora 
a, wall which had been built in fonner times, and awiuted the charge. 

140. The first shock was exceRdingly violent. Leonidas gave loose 
tn the fury of men prepared for death. Advancing a little, he attacked 
the Persians in the widest part of the Talley, made great slaughter 
among them, and caused such confiiaion, tbat, through want of room, 
numbers of the ill-disciplined mnltitude were forced into the sea, and 
many were trodden to death by their own people. Tlie Spartan king 
fell early in the engagement, and the contention for his body animated 
the combatants to new fury. But when the Persian band came up in 
the rear, and tlie Spartans saw on every side the bristling ranks of 
steel, they retreated again to the narrow wall, and, placing their hacks 
against it, fonglit till every man was slain;* and never was field of 
glory strewed with braver dead. This is that battle of Tliei'mopylia 
to which allasioa is so often made; and this is that Leonidas whose 
name still takes the liighest rank in the list of heroes. 

141. Thb Natal Escaoembst. — During the memorable scene at 
Thermopylai, the hostile fleets met in the neighboring channel. Tlie 
business of the Grecian fleet, like that of the army, waa to defend t^e 
»trait, A sliarp skirmish resulted in favor of the Greeks, auA the capture 
of SO galleys. Scarcely had the rival sliips cast anciior, wlien Boreas 
again excited the elements to anger. The sea heaved in tumultuons 
waves toward the frowning skies, and the skies in turn pouied down 
their torrents upon the troubled sea. The diift of the storm carried 
the wrecks of the late engagement among the Peisian shipa Their 
cables were entangled, their oara impeded , repeated flaahes of light 
ning seeini-d to discovei the horrors of the scene, while the thundei, 
resounding among the summits of Pelion struck the Ionian seamen in 
Persian pay with the idea that the gods v. ere thus dediriug their 
displeasure, because they were beaung arms a^^inat their mother 
country, buperstitious terror weakened their strength, and embai- 
rassed their efforts A "squadron al-o, wliiuh had been sent anmnd 
Eubffi to attack the (ireoian' in the rear, was druen upon the locks 
of that daugeious coast, and all perished "Thu9 the deity to whom 

nilgbl liavo been there kMi thuy miuis tho peerBsary exurtion, no unc w.iulil koeip onrnpany 
or cc.nvente with Uicin. F-.inliliis, in despair, atrsDsl^d bimie)!', but Acistuilcmua lived lu 
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tltey hftd prayed again laterposed to reduce the Persian furce more 
nearly to an equality with the Grecian.'' 

142. The PeGais-SS ADVANoa.-— Tlie Persians were thus prevented 
from making any advance, but when int«lUgence came that I^onidas 
and his men were slain, and that the rest of the army had retreated, 
the commanders of the Grecian fleet weighed anchor and sailed for 
tlie Saronio Gulf. Xerxes and hia army proceeded south from Tlier- 
mopjlte, guided by the Tliessaliana. Tliey spared the places which 
had formerly Bubtnitted, hut they burned tliivteea cities, whose galhiiit 
people refused to join their enemy's ranks. Some were reduced to 
slavery, and othei-a fled beyond Paruassns. The Peloponnesian land 
army determined to abandon Attica to its fate ; they therefore retired 
to Corinth, built a wal! across the isthmos, and set Cloombrotus, 
brother of Leonidas, to gnni-d it. In Athens, the alarm was exti'eino. 
All their frontier lay exposed to the advancing enemy ; all their men 
of war were on board the fleet ; and the only resource loft for the 
deserted inhabitants was to seek a refuge in the islands, which would 
doubtless be in their turn attacked. 

143. At the awful moment of abandoning their country, all liearta 
were filled with the deepest anguish ; the women and children mingled 
their cries together, and the whole shore resounded with lamentations. 
Some old persons, too infirm to move, and- some individuals, who 
sought the citadel wooden tiialls, remained behind. Thcmistocles, to 
facilitate the embarkation, had recourse to popular superstition. It 
was believed from ancient times in Athena, that a Urge serpent was a 
divine guard to the temple of Minerva; and it was customary to place 
cakes as an otTering to this reptile, every new moon. The chief-priest 
of the temple declared, that the cakes which had hitherto always been 
eaten by the divine serpent aow remained untouched; an incontro- 
vertible proof that the goddess had forsaken the citadel. 

144. This induced the citizens readily and quietly to quit their city ; 
nay, so far were they moved by it, that tliey stoned to death an orator 
wiio tried to persuade them to remain and submit to the king; and 
the women, equally escited, inflicted the same punishment upon his 
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wife. The city was finally evacnated, and the inhahilanti, bidding a 
sorrowful farewell to their houses and temi>le", sailed away to the 
neighboring islands of Salamis, Egina, and Troesone. Tliey were 
kindly received, and hospitably entertained. The Persian array, 
advancing meanwhile, found no obstacle till tliey rpached Athens. 
After a longer resistance from the devotees than could have been 
expected, the place was taken, the temples pillaged, and the houses 
burned, 

145. TuKMisTOcLEs OAiNs HIS PoiNT.— Intelligence of this event 
cnnie to the fleet, whilu a council of war wa? Htting. It occasioned 
such alarm, that some of the commanders left the debate, hastened on 
hoard their galleys, and prepared for instant flight. Night came on, 
and all was confusion. Themistocles, iirin iu his former opinion, per- 
suaded Eurybiades* to summon another council immediately. There, 
in the course of debate, he orged the necessity of protecting the 
islands, and concluded with declaring, "That if so little regard was 
shown to the Athenian people, who had risked every thing in the 
Grecian cause, their fleet would either make terms with the enemy, or 
seek some distant settiement for a people so unworthily treated." 

146. Eurybiades, alarmed, bent to this argument, and it was decided 
to meet the enemy in the bay of Salamis. Themistocles, fearful still 
of defection sent a trusty messenger to Xerxes, to say that the Athe- 
n tl ght Id rt t the Persians, and that the other confede- 
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147. Battle of Sai-amis. — In the sea-fights of the ancients, the 
principal advantage was gained by driving the beak of the vessel into 
the enemy's galley ; and the skill of the Grecians ia turning and row- 
ing was much greater than that of the Persians. By daybreak, on 
the 20th of October, b. c. 480, the two fleets were drawn out in order 
* The Spnrlsn BdmlriJ at the fleet. 
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of battle. Tlie sliorea, the heights, the fields of the neiglihorlng coast, 
were crowded with ansious spectators. Serxea, enthroned upon a 
loftj promontory, overlooked the scene. As the sun roae, the Persian 
trumpets sounded ; the Greeks lifted up their loud pman; the harbors 
of Fhaleream, Peiraius, and Mnnychia* sent foith their vulture-beaked 
triremes, and every man prepared himself for the conflict. 

148. The onset was vigorous on both sides. But space did not suf- 
fice for the Persians to bring their whole fieet regularly into action ; 
zeal to distinguish themBelvea in the presence of their sovereign hur- 
ried them confusedly forward; damage, loss of oars, and wonnds in 
the hull from the beaks of their own ships, followed; the Athenians 
bore down every thing before tbetn; "shortly the sea itself became 
scarcely visible, from the quantity of wreck and floating bodies." 
Such is the espression of the poet, who fought himself in the Athenian 
squadron. The Lacedemonians sustained their part with invincible 
bravery ; some of the lonians revolted to their parent conntiy ; the 
confusion increased, and the rout became general. All the Persian 
galleys, that could disengage themselves from the fatal straits, tied ; 
some were taken, many were sunk, and a few escaped. t Forty Gre- 
cian triremes were destroyed; but most of their crews saved them- 
selves on board other vessels. 

149. Thh Jotfttl Mornino. — The defeat of this fieet deranged the 
measures of tlie Persian commander. No port was near, capable of 
protecting its shattered remains. A hasty order was that night given 
to sail for the Ilellespont. Day broke, and the Greeks, who espected 
a renewal of the action, looked in vain for an enemy. The bay of 
Salamis, the Saronic gulf, lay calm and peaceful in the morning light, 
unconscious of the bloody tragedy which had been acted upon their 
surface. Xerses hastily decamped with his land forces, and Therais- 
toL'les, to give wings to their speed, gave them intimation that a pro- 
ject was on foot to destroy the bridge over the Hellespont, a 
which he himself proposed, but which Eurybiades prevented, < 
ground of the danger of reducing so powerful an enemy to dt 
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Xerxes, however, lost no time upon h'xa backward jonrnej; and 
with the esception of Mardonins and 300,000 men, wlio went into 
quarters in Thespalj, Greece waa in one month freed tiom its inva- 

X50. Tire Athbsiaks Rbttjiir. — The effect of ao glorious, ao impor- 
tant, and so unexpected g, victory aa that of Salamia can be iraaftmed, 
Imt cannot be described. The Athenians returned to their desolate 
liomefi; and the sound of the axe and the hammei min^'led nith the 
happy voices of those who engaged in rebuilding thoir houses and 
temples. Winter approaclied, and with it came a political ciim, very 
unusual among the factions statea. Gratitude to the gods, for tha sig- 
nal deliverance they had granted, eeemed to swallow up all feelings of 
ancient enmity. The most valuable portions of the spoil were publicly 
dedicated to the gods ; honors were decreed to the flrat and second for 

151. All Greece now resoanded with the fame of Themistoeles ; and 
when the Grecian commanders met in the Temple of Septune, to 
award the palm of individual merit, every man gave the^r*{ vote for 
himself, and nearly every one the second iot Themistoeles. The Spar- 
tans invited him to their city; and though they gave to their own 
general, Enrybiades, n crown of olive leaves for superior bravery, they 
conferred a similar distinction upon Themistoeles for wisdom and mari- 
time skill. They added a chariot, the best the city possessed; and 
when he retui-ned, an escort of three hundred knights attended him to 
the borders of the country. 

162. Thekats of Wae and Pkoposais of PEAOE.^Spring, and 
the recollection that Mardoniua was still in Thessaly, awakened the 
Greeks from their happy repose. Before making any warlike demon- 
strations, Mardonius sent Alexander, king of Mneedon, to Athens, with 
offers of peace; and this important news, quickly spreading through 
the country, the Spartans also sent ambassadors to exhort the Athfi- 
niana to prove faithful to Greece. By the jadicious directions of 
Aristides, tbe Lacederoonian deputies and Alexander were admitted to 
an audience of the people, at the same time. Silence was proclaimed. 
Alexander rose and addressed the assembly in this simple and anti- 
quated style : 

153. "Athenians I thus saith Mardonins :— The commands of the 
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king are come unto me, saying, ' T forgive the Atheniant all their 
offeateg against me. Noie, t' erefore, Mardoniu» thus do; rettore to 
th«m their territory, and add to it wAotsnraer thenuehes sh/ill choo«e, 
leaving them to their own lates; and if they will make allianee viith 
me, rehtild all the temples which have ieen liumt? Sncli being tlie 
king's commandment to me, so 1 must necessarily do, unless you pre- 
vent. For myself, 1 say to yoa thas; Why would you persevere in 
making war against the king? You cannot overcome him. Yoa know 
how numerous his armies are, and what they have effected. As a 
friend, I recommend to you, not in a vain eontest to lose yonr own 
country, but to seize tlie honorable opportunity of this offer, from the 
king himself, for making peace. Be free; and let there be an alliance 
between us without fraud or deceit." 

ISi. Alexander added a few words of his own, in wliioh he urged 
the Athenians to accept the offers of the king, because they would 
thus secure, not the safety of their city only, hut the sovereignty of 
Greece. The king of Macedonia concluded, and the cliief of the Spar- 
tan ministers rose. "The Lacedemonians," he said, "have sent to 
request that yon will admit nothing to the pi'ejudice of Greece, nor 
receive any proposal from the Persians. We grieve for your sufferings, 
that now, for two seasons, you have lost the produce of your lands; 
and that the public calamity should so long press so heavily on indivi- 
duals. We will engage to maintain your families while the war shall 
last. Let not, therefore, Alesander persnade you to accept Mordonius's 
offers; prudence forbids it, for you well know that among barbarians 
there is neither faith nor truth." 

165. In the name of the Athenian people, Aristides made the fol- 
lowing answer to Alexander: " We know that the power of tlie Per- 
sian empire is many times greater than ours, hut, independency being 
our object, we are determined to defend oarselves to the utmost. 
You may therefore tell Mardonins that the Athenians say, 'While the 
sun holds his course, we will never make alliance with Xerxes, but, 
trusting in our gods and heroes, whose temples and images he, setting 
at naught, has hnrnt, we will persevere in resisting him.' " Then, 
taming to the Lacedemonian ministers, the orator thus continued his 
discourse ; 

156. "After the proofs you have had of the resolution of the Athe- 
nians, your fear that they would accept the terms of the barbarian 
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lieooines dishonorable appveJiension. No riohea, nor the ofFer of the 
finest ccKintry on earth, could bribe us to connect ourselves with t!ie 
Persians to the enslaving of Greece. The images and temples of onr 
gods, burnt and reduced to ashes, prevent it ; our connection as a 
Grecian people in blood and iangnage, onr common dedications to the 
gods, our common Hscrifices, and our similar cnstoma and manners, 
forbid it. Know then this, if before je knew it not, that while one 
Athenian sarvives, we will never ally ourselves with Series. We 
acknowledge jour kind attention, in proposing to maintain our fami- 
lies ; we will not, however, be biiriiensorae to yon. These, then, being 
our resolutions, let there be no (lelay on your side. Your army must 
march immediately, for Mai-doniiis will move instantly upon learning 
that we have ryected his proposals. Before, therefore, he can arrive 
in Attica, it will behoove us to meet him in Eeotia." 

167. Athens Bceskd.— -With these answers, the king of Macedonia 
and the Spartan ambassadors departed. The Athenians had conjec- 
tured lightly. Upon the failure of his negotiation, Mardonius broke 
up his camp, and advanced immediately, by nearly the same road that 
Xerxes had taken, toward Athena. The Spartans hesitated and 
delayed as before; the Persian army was already in Beotia; and the 
Athenians, left defenseless once more, retired to Salamis, and wit- 
nessed from its shores the conflagration of the houses they had rebuilt- 
Finally, the Peloponnesians put themselves in motion, and Mardonins, 
afraid to meet them in the hill-country of Attica, withdrew to Beotia, 
He chose his station on the border of the Piatean lands, where he for- 
tified a space of about a square mile, and fixed his camp. 

1B8. Thither the confederated Greeks, amounting to T0,000 regular 
soldiers, with attendant slaves and Helots, headed by Pausanias,* par- 
sued him, and pitched their camp over against the camp of the Per- 
sians, the little river Asopna flowing tranquilly between them. As 
the diviners on both sides declared that the attacking party should ha 
defeated, the commanders made their dispositions to act upon the 
defensive ; and, with the exception of some skirmishing among the 
cavalry, ten days were passed in inaction, each party waiting in the 
vain hojie that the other would begin the engagement. At length 
Mardonins, seeing hut a few days' provision left, and that fresh troops 
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daily arrived to the Grecians, resolved to pass the Asopiis next morn- 
JDg, and fall npon liis eueraies bel'ure tiiey had time to prepare for the 
conflict, 

159. At midnight, however, a man on horsehack softlj approached 
the Grecian camp, and begged to speak witli Aristides. Tlie watchful 
general came immediately, and the unknown person said to him, " I 
am Alexander, king of Macedon, who, from the friendship I hear to 
jou, have exposed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your 
fighting under the disadvantage of a surprise; for Mardonius, impelled 
hy the Bcarcitj of pi'oviaion, has determined to attack yon to-morrow, 
by daybreak." The king of Macedon, having thus testified his interest 
in tiie welfare of his country, departed as secretly as he came; and 
Ariatjdes repaired immediately to the tent of Pausanias with the im- 
portant intelligence he had received. With all possible dispatch the 
other officers were summoned, and sent thi-oughout the camp, with 
direoUons to put the troops under arms; an arrangement whicii was 
scarce completed before the gray mists of morning began to roll np 
the sides of Oith»ron,* and skim along the margin of the river. 

160. To place the Athenians opposite the Persians, Pausanias 
ordered them to change places with the Spartans, wheeliiig from 
the left wing to the right ; which they did, exhorting one another, by 
the way, to act with bravery. "The enemy," said they, "bring 
neither better arras nor bolder hearts than they had at Maratlion ; 
they come with the same bows, the same erabroidei-ed vests, and pro- 
fusion of gold; the same effeminate bodies, and the same nnmanly 
sonls. We fight, not like them, for a tract of land, or a single city, 
but for the trophies of Marathon and Salaniis, and that Athens may 
have the glory of them." Mardonius, seeing this change in the posi- 
tion of his enemies, moved his Persians to bring them opposite the 
Spartans; upon which, Pausanias again changed liis wings, and 
brought the Athenians face (o face with the Persians. 

161. Thus the day passed without any action at all. In the even- 
ing, the Greeks held a council of war, in which they determined to 
decamp, and take possession of a place better supplied with water, 
because the springs of the present camp were spoiled by the enemy's 
horse. When night was come, the Greeks struck their tents, the 
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Athenians leading tlie way by tlie plain, toward the little city of 
Platen; the allies following confusedly; and the Spartans reluctantly 
bringing up the rear, over the foot of Oithtoron, many of them so indig- 
nant at the idea of retreat that they could scarcely be made to keep, 
their ranks. The day was dawning, when Mardonios, seeing the 
Greeks, as lie thought, retreating, summoned his men to pursue and 
secure the easy victory. The barbarians, thinking they had only to 
plunder the fugitives, rnshed on, uttering loud shouts, and clanking 
their arms, as if to increase the fright of the Grecians, Pausanias, 
seeing this, ordered his men to stop and fall into tlieir ranks; yet, 
through the confusion that reigned, they did not engage readily, but 
continued scattered in small parties, even after the light had begnn, 

162. In the mean time, Pausanias oifered sacrifice, but, as no an..4pi- 
cions token appeared, he commanded his men to lay down their 
shields at their feet, and wait his orders. The steadiness and patience 
of the Spartans now appeared in a wonderful manner. While the 
enemy were bearing down upon them with insulting shouts, and 
arrows were flying thick and fast around them, they stood defenseless, 
waiting the time of heaven and their general ; and, without lifting a 
eliield, or hurling 3 spear, suffei'ed themselves to be slain in their 
ranks, Pausanias, with tears trickling from his eyes, turned with 
uplifted hands toward the temple of Jnno, and besought the goddess 
that " they might at least be permitted to show the enemy that they 
had brave men to deal with." 

163. The very moment that he uttered this prayer, the diviners 
discovered the desired tokens, and Pausanias gave the signal for action. 
At once, the soldiers, who a moment before had stood passive and 
silent as targets for the arrows of the enemy, grasped their shields, 
and, heaving their bristling pikes, rushed in solid phalange, like an 
infuriated animal, upon their assailants. The barbanans peiv3etved at 
once that they had to do with men ready to spill the last drop of their 
blood for tlielr country. They fell back and rallied, they sent forth 
storms of arrows, they betook themselves to their swords, and, gi-ap- 
pling close with the Greeks, made a long and obstinate resistance. 

104. The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting the Lacede- 
monians; when the clash of armor reached their ears, they hastened 
toward the place where the noise was heard, hut mere intercepted by 
the Thebans and other allies of the Persians. The battle was thus 

wnlt? Huiviilil the SporUiie immifpal aiaiiilnQS! and pntisnoi! !iuw dlil PnusaiiLis llien 
*ct! 189. OiTS an acoDnat of wbat (oIlDxcd r lU. I])ive st\utlieroccoiuitur the buttle 
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divided into two parts; tlie SparlyiiiB contending fiereelj- ivitii tlio 
Persians, and the Atlienijina and other allies being equally engagtd 
with the treacherous Greeks. Mardooius, wlio had tiiought himself 
pursuing an enemy tliat dared not resist him, was filled with the 
deepest anguish when he saw the tide of victory tmtiing against him. 
He rushed into the thickest of the battle; he eucoiirageii his men ; 
he fonght with desperation ; but he fell, mortally wounded, and the 
hopes of the Persians fell with him. His death was the signs! for 
instant flight ; and the rout and pursuit once commenced, the slaughter 
became dreadful. 

166. The Athenians, who had just broken the ranks of the Thebans, 
hearing that the barbarians had retreated to the wooden fortifications 
of tlieir camp, permitted their treacherous brethren to escape, while 
they pressed on to assist in destroying the last hope of the enemy. 
The passions of the Greeks were inflamed by long distress and danger, 
and now tliat the day of vengeance had arrived, they showed no mercy. 
Of the 300,000 men who had been left with Mardonius, 40,000 horse 
made good their retreat with Artabazus, but of the others, not 3,000 
escape'l alive from the ruins of the camp, 

166. The Scppbh, — Sated .with slaughter, the conquerors tnrned 
their attetitioa to jilunder. The appendages of the royal household 
were found in the tent of Mardonius, and most of the domestic slaves 
had escaped the massacre. Pausanias, after surveying the richness of 
the scene, ordered the slaves to prepare a supper exactly as they had 
been accustomed to do for Mardonius. His orders were diligently 
executed ; the splendid furniture was arranged ; the side-boards dis- 
played a profusion of gold and silver plate ; and the table was covered 
witli the most exqnisite elegance. Pausanias then directed his usual 
Sjiartan supper to be placed by the side of liiis sumptuous entertain- 
ment, and summoning the principal Grecian officera, " I have desired 
your company here," he said, "t<i show you the folly of the Persian 
general. Living luxuriously as you see at home, he came thus far to 
take from ns such a miserable pittance as ours." 

167. Disposition op the Spoil. — The Helots attending upon the 
Lacedemonian camp were ordered to colledt the spoil. Tenia and 
their furniture, collars, bracelets, hilts of eimeters, cups of gold, and 
other utensils of tile same precious raetal, together with horses, camels, 
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elaves, and women, were the principal bootv, A tenth wss first set 
apart as an offering to the gwls. The historian says, " from tliis tenth 
the golden tripod, wliioh stands upon the three-headed brazen serpent 
next to the altar, was dedicated to the god at Delphi." The brazen 
statue of Jupiter, fifteen feet high, at Otympia, and the brazen atatne 
of Neptune, at Corinth, were derived from the same source. The 
Tegeans found a brazen manger of very curious workmanship, which 
they were allowed to place' in the temple of Minerva, with this inscrip- 
tion : " To th d u Wudam which directs what human ignorance 
calls Ghanee. 

1C8. Cons muat on t he Victories.- — Meanwhile, Artabazus and 
liis followers p u d he o rney with all speed. They passed the 
mountains of Th y and rosaed the greater part of Macedonia 
without loss, bu a age of the river Sti'ymoa, those Greeks 

who had subm he P sians turned against them ; slew great 

multitudes ; and took prisoners enoogh to enrich themselves greatly 
by the sums paid for their ransom ; so that this battle of Stpymon 
had lasting fame, as the consummation of misiortune and disgrace to 
Persia, and of safety and glory to Greece. 

169. While the arms of the confederate Greeks were thus won- 
derfully crowned with success agiun^t the immediate invaders of 
their conntry, the fleet, which had lain all summer inactive at 
Delos, was at length escited to enterprise. The commanders, Xan- 
thippus and Leotychidas, received secret messengers from the Ionian 
colonies, with the intelligence that they were reaily to revolt, and 
only waited the appearance of the Grecian galleys off the coast 
to rise to action. The very next day the whole fleet sailed for 

170. The Phenicians, the best navigators in Persian pay, seeing no 
prospect of any further busiuess, had requested permission to depart 
before the efininoctial storms, and had by this time reached home. 
The Persians, greatly alarmed at the appearance of the Grecians, 
steered for the promontory of Mycale, where, drawing np their galleys 
npon the beach in the form of a fort, they raised a wall of stones 
aronnd them. It was not witiiout surprise that the Grecians found 

bMnabn-e? Howtirdfdlie^ctiHrhoiitloMt Hhwewnaihe riv,.rStrj'monf (See map 
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tho sea jielded to tliem ; and, encouraged by snch evident signs of 
fear, they agreed to disembark and attack the Persians in their Jn- 
trenchmenta. They did so; the lonians turned to tho side of their 
countrymen, and never was rout more complete, or ruin more dread- 
ful. Almost all the Persians were slain. Tlie Greeks carried off 
every vafuabie of easy removal, then set fire to the rest, and tlie whole 
Persian fleet was consumed. This took place the very day of the 
battle of Platea, September 33d, b. c. 479. 

171. The season was too far advanced for any other attempts upon 
Ionia. The Grecian commanders therefore sailed for the Hellespont, 
to break up the bridgea there, but the storms raised by the Thracian 
wind had done the work for tliem; the few Persians in fhe nci^' ' 
hood fled at their approach, and the Grecian fleet, having cleared the 
Egean of every foe, crowded ail sail for their owa delightful harbors. 
The Persian monarch remained in Sardis, to see the sad reiics of his 
forces that found means to fiy from Mycale, and to receive the ovei 
■wlielmiug intelligence of the still greater loss of his army in Greece 
Shortly after, he moved to his distant capital of Susa. "Such wu 
the conclusion of the expedition of Xerxes, after two campaigns won 
derfully glorious to Greece, and both in themselves, and for tliei 
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known eonaeqnences, perliaps the most remarkable and important in 
tlie annals «f mankitni." 

172. MoNUMESTs. — The usual piety of the Greeks tlien eserted itself 
in (ledicotions to tlie gods and honors to the dead. Eighty talenta of 
silver were allotted to the little city of Platea, with which a temple 
was erected to Minerva. Means had hitherto been wanting to pay 
due honors to those who had fallen in the extraordinary action under 
Leooidas, but now the care of their obseqnics was committed to the 
Aniphictyonic conncil. Two strnctnres of marble were reared on the 
B[iot of the engagement, with inscriptions wliioh may be thus trans- 
lated; "Here 4000 men from Peloponnesus fought 3,000,000," and 
'■Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians that here wo lie in obedience to 
their laws," 

173. The &tbataobm9 of Tni!Mi8Toci.K8.— The Athenians, in re- 
taking possession of their city, found only a small part of th9 
wall standing, witli a few liousos which had been reserved for the 
residence of the Persian officers. A jealousy which Lad been ei- 
cited by the honors shoH n him at Bparta, and a boastful display 
of Ills own glory, had shut out Tbumistoclea from any public em- 
ployment m the last campaign ; when, however, the rebuilding of 
the city came mto consideration, he again stepped forth upon the 
political stage, and, by his skillful management, regained popular 
favor. 

174. The Spartans, liavlng heard tliat the Atlieaians were inclosing 
tlieir city witri walls, sent embassadors to urge them " not to go on 
with their fortifications, but rather, as far as in them lay, to demolish 
the walls of all the other cities out of the Peloponnesus, that the ene- 
my, if he again returned, might have no strong place to fix his head- 
quarters, as recently in Thebes." It was dangerous to refuse thia 
modest request, for AUiens was in no situation to enter the lists with 
Sparta; but to comply with it would be to give up all idea of inde- 
pendence. Themist<>elea here siiowed his skill in intrigue, and with 
great address relieved his countrymen from their painful embarrass- 
ment. He told the Spartans they must be misinformed with regard 
to the intentions of the Athenians, and promised that embassadora 
should immediately be sent to Lacedemon, to give a satisfactory account 
of their proceedings. Having caused himself to be elected one of the 
envoys, he departed alone, leaving directions for his associates to fol- 

Qiie^lona.—ra. EfCite the nnlule, MoiiBmenU. 113. In what comllHon AM thB Atbo- 
niuDS HihI Ihelr aty 1 \1bat \a EuM uf Thi^mlslucli'sr Ui. Wbat mfssnge iliA the Spurtnni 
annil totheAlheulansI WhydW not the AlhimioiiB couiylrl Wliat course did Tltcmls- 
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low liim aa soon as the walls were of sofBcieat height to give secuiity 
to a garrison. 

175. Having arrived ot Sparta, he delayed the promised eiplaaations 
from day to day. Whea the Ephori inquired his reasons, lie told tliein 
he waited for hia colleagaes, and wondered they were not arrived. 
Tlio people, meanwhile, suatained the polLoy of their leader. Th« 
work was prosecuted by night and by day ; freemen did not scrapie 
to toil among slaves ; the women and children oierted all their strength 
in waiting npon the workmen, and every kind of material was used 
in carrying np the walls, even to the remains of buildings and tombs. 
Tliose who had occasion to pass between the two countries continually 
brought intelligence of the progress of the walls, and the king of Egina 
came espress to confer upon the subject. Tbeniistocles, nevertheless, 
constantly asserted that tliej were misinformed, and upbraided them 
for believing unfounded reports. " Let men of rank," said he, " be 
sent to Athens, to inquire into the affair, an'1 I will remain a host- 
^e.in your hands to insure the proper conduct of the Athenian 

176. This proposition completely outwitted the Spartans. Three 
persons of eminence were sent to Athens, and Themiatocles managed 
to intimate to his conntrymen the propriety of detaining them till his 
own safe return. Not till the walls of Athens were advanced to the 
height that was necessary did Aristidos and his other colleague join 
Themistoclea in Sparta. The author of the plot then threw off the 
mask, and boldly declared that, " by the last intelligence received, he 
had the satisfaction to learn that Athens was now sufficiently fortified 
for its security." Whatever the Lacedemonians might hove felt, upon 
perceiving the trick put upon them, their steady wisdom showed itself 
in the suppression of all resentment. No reproaches were vented; on 
the contrary, a civil apology was made, and the embassadors from 
both states returned home. 

177. This important and difficult negotiation thus successfully ter- 
minated, the ambitious views of Themistocles were more fully opened. 
Amid all her sufferings from the Persian wars, Athens, through the 
superior abilities of her leaders, had been gradually assuming a rank 
far above that which she had formerly held in the Grecian states. By 
her naval power, Themistocles now thought to lead her to empire. The 
greater part of her citizens were already seamen ; it was necessary in the 

Questions.— lli. G!r« Hrarther eccountor UiuBIrsiln^eins DTTbeiDiBtoolea, IVG. Hun AM 
lie htJn? Ihein to a sacMBsftil Issue f How »i. the whole pffuir dosnd ! m. What 1b said 
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ncit place to have a port. For this purpose ho gained the co-opera- 
tioD of Aristides atid Xa.iithippus, and soon fortificaljons more oompiete 
than those of Athens rose round the harbor ofPirseas, which wfts joined 
to tlie city b; long walk of sucii height and tliickDesa a» to be capable 
of sDatAioing a siege for a great length of time. 

178. Though Thoioistocies planned and executed these great works, 
jet to carry them on required such vast sums of money, that he waa 
forced to disoblige tlie allies by sailing round t!ie islands and eitoi-ting 
money from them. He had likewise the misfortune to offend the 
people of Alliens by recounting the many services he Lad rendered 
the state, and by erecting a temple near his house, inscribed " to the 
goddess of the best counsel," intimating that to him his country owed 
its present prosperity. At last the Athenians, thinking he had risen 
above the equality which a commonwealth requires, subjected liira to 
the ordeal of ostracism, by which he was banished for ten years. In 
the time of his eiile he took up his abode at Argos. He never re- 
tnrned ; for circnmstances entirely beyond his control soon put a final 
close to the schemes he had laid for tlie glory of Athens. 

179. EsD OF Pausakias. — As the Persians still possessed Asia Minor, 
it was necessary for the Greeks to maintain a fleet in the Bgean to pro- 
tect the islands. Pausaniiis, who had led the Greeks to victory in the 
battle of Platea, was sent in the capacity of commander-in-chief of 
the confederates to the island of Cyprus, which he freed from idl 
fear of Persia with very little tronbie. The upright Ariatides and the 
brave Ctmon, son of Miltiadea, were admirals of .the Athenian squadron, 
and far more popular than the imperious Pausanias. From Cyprus 
they sailed to the Ilellespont and Propontis. The city of Byzantium* 
was tlien, as now, an important place. It was the depository of Per- 
sian arms, the key of Europe, and the residence of many distinguished 
individuals. After a long siege it was taken, and several persons of 
roya' blood made prisoners. 

180. This good fortune proved the ruin of Pausanias. The luxury 
he had affected to despise at Platea now surrounded him in the most 
attractive form; the luster of his own glory blinded him to the dangers 
which beset the path of the ambitious ; and the thonght that he soon 
must resign liis coiamand to his young relative, and sink into the in- 
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eignificanoe of private life, filled him with repining. He saw his 
kinsman, the banished Demaratua, living in ease and splendoi', more a 
sovereign than when king of Sparta; and he began to eovet the re- 
finements of dress, the luxuries of the table and the bath, and the 
arbitrary power of a despot, for hiraseif. Aa a preliminary step, he 
permitted liis prisoners to escape; and then dispatched a trusty mes- 
senger to the Persian court, with proposals in vhioh Patiaajiiai, the 
eommaader of the Lacedemonians, agreed to place all Greece under 
the dominion of Persia, if Xerses woald give liim his ilaaghter in 
marriage, with those advantages of rank and fortune essential to such 
lofty aliianee. 

181. His proposal was very favoralily received. No sooner did ha 
learn this fact than his pride and arrogance burst all bounds. As if 
already son-in-law of the great king, he assumed the airs and manners 
of a Persian satrap. He nevor spoke to the officers of the allies but 
with sharpness and anger; and he inflicted pnnishment upon the 
soldiers in the most arbitrary manner. The sea captains and land 
officers of the Greeks, contrasting his conduct with the steady justice 
of Aristides, quitted the Spartan banners and ranged themselves under 
those of the Athenians, These things being told at Sparta, Fausanias 
was recalled and tried upon several charges. I!e was deposed from 
his command, but joined the ai-ray as a volunteer, that, being near Asia 
Minor, he might communicate more easily with the king. When his 
plana were nearly ripe, he returned to Sparta and began to tamper 
with tbe Helots, promising them liberty in the insurrection he meant 

182. A boy whom Pansanias had brought up was sent with a 
letter to the Persian satrap. Eemembering that no former messenger 
had ever returned, he opened the letter and read, besides the parti- 
culars of the treason, an order to put the bearer to death. Alarmed 
at his danger, he cai'ried it immediately to the Ephori. Still the 
evidence was thought insufficient, Tlie boy was directed to go as a 
suppliant to the temple of Neptune ; while the Ephori hid themselves 
in a place where they could overhear all that might he said to him, 
Pansanias, as had been anticipated, repaired to the spot, and promised 
the boy great rewards if he would not betray him. The magistrates, 
having thus heard the particulars from his own month, were about to 
apprehend him, when he escaped and took refuge in the temple of 
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tlie opposite coast of Epirus. Admetus, kinft of Molossns, had been 
his enemy, but he determined to throw himself upon his generosity. 
Themistocles entered his pnlace in his absence, and, being instmoted 
by the queen in the moat solemn form of supplication, took the young 
prince in his arms and kneeled down before the househidd gods. In 
this position Admetus foand him upon his return, and, moved hj his 
distress, undertook to assist him. He sent an escort with him across 
the mountains to Pjdna, where the fugitive embarked, in disguise, on 
a merchant-ship bound for Asia. 

X84, He was landed in safety at Ephesns. But here also the most 
dreadful dangers awaited him. The Grecian officers of justice were 
in pursuit of him, and the king of Persia had offered two hundred 
talents for his apprehension. He lay connealed in the house of 
n friend some days, and was then sent off in a close caiTiago to 
Susa; his attendants being instructed to tell those they met, that they 
were carrying a lady from Ionia to a nobleman at court. Having with 
some difficulty obtained an aadienoe with Artaxerses Longimanns, 
lie prostrated hiraseif before the thryne, and on the interpreter's 
inqniring who he was, replied, " The man who is now come to address 
himself to you, king, is Tkemistocla the Athenian, an exile, per- 
secuted by the Greeks. If you save me, you save your suppliant; if 
you destroy me, you destroy the enemy of Greece." 

185. Artaserxes received him with the greatest joy, assured him 
of his protection, and prayed to Arimanius that his enemies might 
always be so infatuated as to banish their ablest men : nay, so great 
a treasure did he consider his distinguisiiod guest, that he exclaimed 
three tiroes In his sleep, " I have got Themistocles the Athenian." 
• His Bgf,l mother placed tlie flirt Btone nt the door of the tamplo. 

CiiMltons.— 188. InHlLatmiiMer .™ Themistoek'a Involved in bisdlsgraceT Towha 
place did he SrsiflrBf TUi^nwiiertf Kuwdid ha gel Admelus to helpWmt ISf. Glv,- 
onatcuuntofhUflfglittoSu*.. Of hlalnlervJew wHh Arlixerae« Lon^nuuiai ISH How 
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Tlie honors that were paid the exile were far superior to thoie that 
other strangers received. The kiag took him out to hnnt, adioitted 
him famiharly to the palace, introduced him to his mother, and per- 
mitted hira to be instrncted in the doctrines of the magi. He gare 
him three cities in Asia lliaor for his support, and paid to him the 
two hundred talenU offered for his head. 

lafi. But when Athens assisted Egjpt to revolt, and Oiraon rode 
triumphant over the seas, the king of Persia called upon Themis- 
tocles to perform the many proniises he had made, and assist in 
humbling the power of Greece. Whether his noble heart broke in 
the conflict between love for liis country und gratitude to his roya! 
benefactor; or whether, despairing of being able to effect his pur- 
pose, he pnt an end to his life by poison, cannot now be determined. 
It is certain, however, that he never bore arras against his beloved 
Athens ; but, dying in a foreign land, gave orders that his bones should 
be secretly conveyed to Attica ; and long after, a tomb within the 
harbor of Pirteus. on the seaside, -was pointed out as the humble 
grave of the illostrious Themiatocles. 

187. End of Aeistidbs. — Aristides, meantime, continued to deserve 
and receive the favor of his country and her dependents. lie settled 
the articles of alliance between Athens and the other states; he ap- 
portioned the sum to be paid yearly for the current expenses uf the 
oommonwealtli ; he took charge of the public treasury; and in all 
these offices acquitted himself with snch integrity and justice, tiiat 
envy itself could find nothing against him. While Oimon and Xan- 
thippns were busy in procuring the banishment of Themistocles, 
AriBtides alone did nothing against bin* ; for as he had never envied 
his rival's prosperity, he did not now rejoice ia his misfortunes. We 
are not acquainted with the time and manner of his death, but 
his monument was erected at tlie public expense; and he left his 
family bo poor that his daughters were portioned from tije city 
treasury. 

188. CiMON.— When Artaxerxes, by the death of his father, suc- 
ceeded to tlie Persian throne, he was so much engaged in settling 
affairs at home, that he had little leisure for carrying on the war with 
Greece. However, to preserve the Ionian colonies, he ordered a 

Quettiont.—lBi. What trejitinfnt Hi TbcinlEloctca ufKrwird reoc.lve U thv hao<1s of Ibe 
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nnmeroua fleet to move round the river Euryraedon, and sent out a 
lund army to act in conjunction upon ite banks. Meanwhile, Cimon, 
FOB of Miltiades, ntider the judicious management; of Aristidos, 
had Ijecome one of the leading men in the Athenian state. The 
treason of Pausaniaa and the banishnjent of Themistoclea had made 
him the commander-in-chief of tho Grecian fleet, which was anchored 
at C nidus. 

189. As Boon SB intelligence of the movements in Pamphjlia was 
conveyed to him, he embai'ked some of his best troops, and sailed for 
the mouth of the river. The Persians, counting npon their anperior 
numbers, advanced boldly to meet him. A fierce engagement ensued, 
in which the Persians were, defeated; many of their ships were sunk, 
and about three hundred fell into the hands of the victors. The 
number of prisoners amounted to 30,000 ; and this oircumBtanoe, 
together with the brief duration of the contest, suggested to tlie 
active mind of Cimon a stratagem, which made the victory coin- 

190. Having dressed his best soldiers in the robes of the captives, 
he embarked with tliem in the Persian galleys and sailed up the 
Eurjmedon to tl e place where tl e land a ray a a ted the arr 1 of 
their friends The unsa pec ng Per a s I a led the r return and 
went out to meet them w th every demonstrat on of joy Tl ej ere 
fatally unde e ved when tl e r s pp se 1 brethr n b and si n^ the 
Grecian si)ear nad battle ax fell pon them w th res tless f ry. 
Unarmed and rpr ed tl ey made but a feehle re stance A few 
of thora escaped tie di kness but most of tl em wore t ken 
prisoners; so that C mon ae ju red t! e ngular gl v of ga n uj, two 
victories and erect ng two tr ph ea n one da 

191. By this great success the Persian power was so broken that 
offensive operations were totally intermitted ; and it became the boast 
of the Greeks that no armed ship of Persia was to be seen west of the 
coaat of Paniphylia; and that no Persian troops dared show them- 
selves within a day's jonrney of the Grecian seas. The plunder of 
the camp amounted to an immense sum, one-tenth of which was 
devoted to Apollo, A large portion fell to the share of Cimon. This 
money he employed in beautifying Athens. In his youth he had 
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affected a ronghness of manners, and a contempt for the refinement 
of life ; but in hia riper years lie became a model of politeness. 

192. He patronized every liberal ait, and studied to procure ele- 
gant as well as useful gratifications for the people. Bj his nmnifi- 
ceiioe were raised those lofty porticos, under whose magnificent 
shelter the Athenians delighted to assemble and pass their time in 
conversation. In a wood, before rude and without water, he formed 
commodious and elegant walks, whose sides wore adorned with 
running fountains ; and this became the widely celebrated gTone of 
Academia.* He planted the agorat of Athens with the oriental 
plane; and, ages after, these beautiful trees sheltered the buyers and 
sellers who catne thither to grow rich by trafBc. 

193. Not satisfied with these public benefactions, he threw down 
the fences of his oicn gardens and orchards, that all might eat freely 
of tlie fruit; a tabic was spread at his house for the poorer citizens; 
and every day ho invited from tlie agora some indigent persons to a 
somptnoua repast. He was commonly attended by u large retiime, 
handsomely clothed; and if he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he 
directed one of his followers to change cloaks with him. He was 
equally attentive to lending and giving money ; and such was the 
estimation in which he was held, tliat he was considered as brave as 
Hiltiades, as wise as Themi:«tocles, and second to none but Arii«tidcs 

194. B. o. 469.— The Eabthqujikb a^d its CossEqneNcES. — Tlie 
Lacedemonians had looked on with envious eyes while Athens, nnder 
these able statesmen and skillful generals, was acijuiring riches and 
dominion ; but just as they were upon the point of adopting measures 
to humble her pi'ide, their attention was recalled to personal affairs. 
One day, while the sons of the principal families were exercising in the 
gymnasium, a teiTible earthquake laid waste all Laconia. The bnilding 
in which the youth were assembled fell, burying them in its ruins ; the 
shocks were repeated ; multitudes were crushed by the falling houses ; 
ti e a tl f n d in several places ; vast fragments tumbled down the 
s des ot M Taygetus ; and, in the end, only five houses were left 

tand u n Sparta. The Helots in the £elds suffered less than the 
t n and witnessing the terror and confusion of their masters, 
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) 1!t as bl d t rapl t the work fdtutn nd gan 
th 1 b ty 

195 A h d m th kg perceiving the nra nt Ian f 
pta, d dht ptt sound to a ra up n wh h h fly n 

Id t t ly 11 ed aronnd the p ct tan la d The 

Hit w 1 by tl pp oe of a regnUr army, dispersed around 

th t d t d th brethren to revolt. The greater part 

f th bl m w d ace nd ants of those Messenians who had 

f gl t b ly f lb rty ages befoi-e. They remembered the 
I m f th to tl y recalled the exploits of Anstoinenes , 

d d te d t t k e more tir freedom they fl«i7Hd and 

f t h d Ith t! It idered satred by the blood ot their 

f tl TL y t b d the Spnitms by ramy thtu^inds, and 

tl h d b m f 1 Tith the art of war, in attending upon, 

th m t s, tl t th It seemed more formidable to bpaita 

tb tl h t fP 

196 ff was th tf w t feature m thia distressing calamity 
Tl J d m w pletelv helpless in any kinl ot bnsmeaa 
Depnred of their slaves, they were lu danger ol starving , agriculture 
stopped ; the meclianio arts ceased. The Spartans were thus reduced 
to the mortifying necessity of applying to their allies for succor. 
There waa found in Athens a strong disposition to refuse the required 
aid ; but Cimon, who had always been a favorite with the aristocratio 
powers of Greece, silenced all opposition ; and a considerable body 
of forces under his command marched into the Peloponnesus. Thia 
measure, though intended to keep the peace between the rival states, 
had a contrary effect. 

197. It was in the leisure and inactivity of the siege of Ithome that 
those heart-burnings arose, which first occasioned an avowed aversion 
between the Lacedemonians and Athenians, and led, not immediatelTf, 
but caniegvently, to the fatal Peloponnesian war. Here Athenian 
vanity had full opportunity for display, and Spartan pride full leisure 
Ut take offense. The Spartans remembered that these Athenians were 
lonians, whom the Dorians considered an alien race : auspicion arose 
that they might join the enemy, and upon some trifling pretest they 
were civilly dismissed. 

198. The Athenians returned home so exasperated by the treat- 
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ment they had received, that a decree was iirtniediatelv passed, 
renouncing the confederaoj of LacedeiDon. Ciraon's popiilaritj had 
been fur some time oq the decline ; not tliat he was less brave, or less 
generous, than formerly ; bat that 'the Ahmaonidm were again 
strngsling for power, and that the present eomraotion offered a favor- 
able opportunity to crush him. lie had always professed himself an 
fld^nirer of the Spartan institutions ; and now, insulted as lie had 
been, he did not join in the hue and cry against Lacedemon. All 
these oi renin stances were cited against him ; and when the public 
mind was sufBoiently aroused, the ostracism was called for, and lie 
% banished. 

199. Xanfhippus, who 
conducted the accusation 
against Miltiades, was mar- 
ried to Agariste, niece of 
that Clisthenes who gained 
so much favor by rebuild- 
ing the temple at Delphi, 
and procuring the banish- 
ment of the PisistratidiB. 
Their son, Pericles, was 
now the head of the Ale- 
He had been the pupil of Anasa- 
ce soon after the banishment of 
Themistocles. He had an agreeable person* and popular manners ; 
and in the art of speaking so far surpassed other orators, that he 
received the surname of Olympiiu ; for they said that in his harangues 
he thundered and lightened. 

200. As he had never been an archon, he could not sit in the court 
of Areopagus; he therefore entered into a scheme with the leading 
men to contract the powers of this august court; a measure which 
gratified the people, and added not a little to his popularity. Still 
further to strengthen his power, he provided the most elegant amuse- 
ments for the multitude ; the dramas of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and the satires of the comic poets, were exhibited in the 
magnificent theaters; the religious festivals were celebrated with new 
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splendor ; and every thing was done to keep the people pleased with 
the chnn^ of admintstrution. 

201. But to maintain those increased eipeiiaes, new snppliea were 
necessary. The common treasury, located at the saered island of 
Delos, for tiie support of the navy, was moved to Atliens, and the 
aaaessuient which Aristides had apportioned to the ^lies was coQ' 
verted into a direct and burdensome tax. To ohviate. the ^inpleasant 
feelings whicli these measures were calculated to eseite, the people 
were employed in the fleet which watched the Persian and Fheniciaa 
navies. In the confusion which followed the death of Xerses, Inarua 
aroused the greater part of Egypt to rebellion. Finding, in tiie war 
that followed, tlie necessity of engaging a maritime power in hia 
interest, Inarns sent proposals of alliance to Athens. Pericles hoped 
that in this expedition a revenue of wealth and fame would accrue to 
liis native city, equal to that gained by Cimon on the coast of Asia 
Minor; and the alliance with Inarns was accordingly formed. 

202. DisASTEES IS Egypt. ^The fleet sailed from Cyprus to Egypt, 
where Grecian valor and Gi'ecian discipline at first overbore all opposi- 
tion 1 but a turn in the tide of Atlienian fortunes was at hand. Mega- 
bjsu!s an able Persian general, succeeded in shutting up his foes on an 
island in the Nile, where he cat otf their supplies, and reduced tliem 
to the brink of destruction. Inarus was betrayed to the Persians, and 
most of the Greeks perished. The few that remained were carried 
prisoners to Persia. Nor was this ai!. Fifty trireme galleys going to 
Egypt entered the mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. 
The Phenician fleet attacked them ia the river, while the Persian army 
assisted from the shore; a few ships forced their way to sea, and 
escaped ; hut the greater part were destroyed or taken. Such was the 
conclusion of the Atlienian enterprise against Egypt, after it had been 
carried on sis years. 

203. FioHTiKa AMOS6 FRtEVDB. — Meanwhile, the Athenians had not 
been idle at home. They had taken part with Megara against Corinth, 
subdued Egina, which Pericles styled "the eye-sore of the Pirteus," 
and made several campaigns rn Beotia. The Spartans, having carried 
on the siege of Ithonie ten years, finally granted the rebels liberty to 
depart unharmed, with their wives and children, goods and chattels. 
Tlie Atlienian fleet took them on hoard, salted with them into the 
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Corinthian gnlf, and settled them in Nanpactus, a maritime town of 
Locris. There, retaking the name of Messenians, they formed them- 
selves into a free republic, and were once more numbered among the 
Grecian people. 

204. All parties were now tired of a war in which they gained 
nothing, and lost much. The Athenians especially, fearing the unit«d 
vengeance of Sparta and Corinth, were particularly desirous of peace ; 
and Perirles, as a preparatory step, exerted himself to procure the 
recall of Oinion, This banished noble was at that time living on his 
lordship in Cheraonesus; but he did not refuse the call of his factions 
countrymen. Through his influence a truce was obtained for five 
years, which time was actively employed by Pericles in completing the 
long tnall began by Themistocles. 

205. Expedition to CrPHDS, and Death of Oasas, b. o. 449. — But 
such had become the state of things at home, that oven Cimon con- 
curred in the purpose of turning the spint of enterprise once more 
toward foreign conqnest, in the hope of scattering the elements of 
faction, which were already brooding war in Greece. A fleet of two 
hundred galleys was equipped for an expedition against Cyprus, of 
which Cimon took the command. He reached the place of bis desti- 
nation in safety, but received a wound in the siege of Citium, of 
■whicb he died. Uis spirit seemed still to hover over the fleet ; for 
the galleys which were conveying his remains to Attica, encoun- 
tered the Phenician fleet, and gained a great victory. His bones 
were interred in Attica, and a magnificent monument erected to bis 
memory. 

206. After the death of Olmon, the nobility, perceiving that Pericles 
possessed far too great authority, set up Thueydides'' as bis opponent; 
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and sucli was the effect of tbe eloquBBce of these two rival stutes- 
men that the city whs quite broken in two, one part being called the 
ruibillty, the other the people. Fericlea addressed himself particularly 
to please the people, and his snccesa was so gi-eat that Tlincydides 
said, " When I wrestle with Pericles, if I throw him ever so decidedly, 
he can persuade the spectators that he threw me." Pericles also 
gained a decree for sending out sixty galleys every year, manned 
with citizetiS, who not only improred themselves in maritime skill, 
but were paid for their time ; and when they returned he con- 
trived all kinds of shows, gomes, plays, and processions, to amnsa 
them. In addition to this, carpenters, masons, brasiera, goldsmiths, 
painters, turners, and artificers of every kind, were employed 
npon those splendid buildings which were erected by hia recommen- 
dation. 

207, The Odeum, designed for mosionl performances and the rehear- 
eal of new tragedies, was bnilt almost entirely of the masts of Persian 
vessels, and was so constraoted as to imitate the form of Xerses's tent. 
The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, situated on the summit of tbe 
Acropolis, in beauty and grxindeur surpassed all other balldinjjs of the 
kind. In this edifice was the statue of the goildess sculptured in ivory. 
It was thirty-nine feet high, and forty talents of gold were employed 
in ornamenting it. The orators of Tlmcydides's party raised a clamor 
against Pericles, insisting that he had brought the greatest disgrace 
upon Athens by removing the public treasures from Delos, and taking 
them into his own cnstody. The works were notwithstanding carried 
steadily forward, and finished in an incredibly short time, with an 
elegance combining the freshness of youth and the sabllmity of 
antiquity. 

208. B. C. 445. GEAKDMOTnER CoRISTlI, MoTlIBR CoBOYSA, AND 

XiTTLB Epidamnits. — Ambition, pride, and jealousy, had strown 
Greece with combustible materials ; and from a fatal spark, wliicU 
kindled a flame in the corner of the couatry, the blaze spread finally 
over the whole , msomnoh that the remainder of its history is but a 
tale of domestic calamity and suffering. In very early times, the 
republic of Connth efltabh»hed a colony upon the island of Corcyra. 
The colonj ilouiiehed esc ecJi ugly ; her people were rich and power- 
ful, and her fleet ranked nest to that of Athens. She also sent ont 
colonies, one ot nhich settled in Epidamnns. Epidamnus likewise 
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increased in goods and pride, and threw off all allegiance to the parent 
state. The barbarous tribes in the neighborhood of Epidamnus, not 
long after, invaded lier territories, and reduced her to the brink of 
destruction. 

209. Iq this state of distress, she applied to Coi-cyra for help ; but 
the mother, thinking the present troubles only a salutary correction of 
her child, turned a deaf ear to her petitions. The Epidamnians then 
turned tlieir eyes to grandmother Corinth, and, being encouraged by 
the oracle, dispatched a solemn embassy thither, acknowledging that 
city as their metropolis, and imploring assistance. The Corinthians 
readily listened to the appeal, and, sending out a fleet, took military 
possession of the colony. Oorojra had tiius her mother enraged on 
one side, and her daughter incensed oa the other; she, however, 
determined to carry out her intentions, and steadfastly resist all inter- 
ference in her government. 

210. The Corinthians, alanned by th p p t C j 
making for war, called on the allle f d dO ya,t.k Im 
also at the number of confederates wh p d d t th 11 t t 
make alliance with Athens. This dl tp tf tl Al 
nians to decide. If they assisted )a,thj fftll 1 
against Corinth ; if, on the contra ytlyp mltdb t b 
come, the Peloponnesians would b t ti 1 b tl f 11 f th 
greatest naval power of Greece, Aft 1 h t th y d 
patched a fleet of thirty galleys t d f d tl Th 
war was, however, productive of 1 ttl f, gl t th d 
and might have passed unnoticed Itf tpl Ifft 1 
ing upon the mind of Corinth aha vefth p yf 
Atliens as led her to enlist on the d f Sp t th P 1 p 

2U. The ostracism being called f ab nt th t Tl 3d d w 
banished, end thus Pericles became Imt fAh dallts 

dependencies. The revenue, the army, the navy, the friendship of 
bings, and the alliance of princes, were all at his command. But, 
though possessed of such unlimited power, he kept the public good m 
his eye, and pursued the straight path of honor. According to the 
representation of Thucydides, his rival, he was a man of popularity 

(?"e««<™.— S0». WhereWFiaCoicynif (SccmnpNaS.) Whai la It eallpd nnw t ^na 
Ci>rlii. What Is 911W .,t Ihp coi.>Dy of Corcyra! SIO. Wh.it prudqecd alarm imong tlio 
Ci.rinllifiinB? WhMiiiddiilthejeoiispqucntlylnvoksf Whj-wnstkircjrBiUrmcdt Wlmt 
i^lliinrw »as eonsht! SUtc Ob deliMM points. Whst sssibtsnixwiis eont to Coteynt 
Whjl riteol biul Ilie Corcyrenn war upon Atiens, politically ! 211. How lUd Pi-riules be- 
luma imislei' «( Athena and Its dependoncles t 'What was Ills chanuter I 
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and nnWemisbeJ repatation;* money co;i!d not bribe him, and he was 
80 much above the desire of it, that, tiiough intrusted with so many 
offices, he added not one drachma to hia personal estate. 

312. Fotidtea, a, Corinthian colony on the coast of Macedonia, hod 
been brought under the dominion of Atliena, In this time of commo- 
tion, the Potidseans received a body of troops from Corinth, and 
declared themselves free! The Athenians iraniediatelj ordered 
their fleet around that way, and blocked up Potidrea by sea and land. 
The Corinthians, therefore, aent deputies to Sparta, to complain that 
in 80 doing they Iiad broken the truee,t and tiie Spartans readily in- 
voked a giinerol assembly of the states, to listen to complaints against 
Athens. When the deputies had arrived, proclamation was made, 
giving permission for those to speak who had any thing to advance. 
The B^netans first occupied the attention of the meeting, witli a cora- 
pJwnt of the destruction of tlieir fleet by Pericles, and of the depend- 
ency in whioli tiioy were held; and the Megarensians urged, that, 
contrary to, the existing treaty, they were prohibited all intercourse 
with Attica. 

213. The Corinthians then of>ened their grievances in the following 
form ; " Often hare we warned you, O Lacedemonians, of the wrongs 
which the Athenians were preparing for ns ; but not till we had 
already saffered, and hoatilities were commenced, would you summon 
tills assembly of our confederacy, in which we have, perhaps, more 
cause than others to come forward, injured as we have been by the 
Athenians, and neglected by jo\i. Kot that we aione are inte- 
rested; all Greece is concerned; many states being already reduced 

• H* was, it ia trPe» greatlj InOu^nivd hy the MDrtfsan Aflpasiat but ehe owed her 
power to h^rgriz^at Bbtijtjed,ratbtr thHJj lo her personal chiirmfl. At a tiraf when Ihs eilnca- 

foFined. Slid Ihelr lusimen UBpoUi^ed, Asprulo, ttax UUesisn, uppesmd in Atbens. She wu 
enilowvd with ACcijrDpl3»hmenta rare flTen among men ; and by the combined attractions oC 
her, beauty, manners, and conreteaUop, complalelywi 
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to sabjectioD, and otheia notoriously threatened. Copcyra, oapalile 
ot furnisliing a fleet superior to that of any republic in our cou- 
federacy, is alreadj taken from □», and Potidea, our roost im- 
portant post for carrying on commerce in Thrace, is at this time 
besieged These injuries are la a great measure to be imputed 

214. " After the Per'iian war, you permitted the Athenians to fortify 
their city , then to budd their long walls , and still you have continued 
to look on (though boasting to bo vindicators of the freedom of 
Greece), while they Tiatc deprived of freedom not only their own, but 
onr confederates. Is this a time to inqoiro whether we have been 
injured? No ; rather, how we shall repel the injury. Tlie Persians, 
we know, came from the farthest parts of the earth before you had 
mode any adequate preparations for defense ; and now you are equally 
remiss against the Athenians, in your own neighborliood. I*t this, 
then be the terra of \oir dilatonness; give at length that assistance 
to your allies which vou owe them, and relieve the Potidieans. Tliis 
can be dine only by an invasion of Attica, Consult then your own 
interest and do not diminish that supremacy in Peloponnesus which 
your fathers transmitted to jou." 

215 The Connth ins ceased ; and when all others had expressed 
their opinions they were requested to withdraw, that the Spartans, 
who claimed the digniOed station of sovereign arbiters, might decide 
upon the question War was resolved upon; but to gain time, and 
BOW the seed'' of di'jsenaion in Athens, an embassy was sent tliithcr, 
requiring that all execrable* persons should be banished, lest some 
general calamity should fall upon Greece. 

216 The Emhassibs — The embassadors were received at Athens, 
and discharge 1 their commission witli all due gravity; but Pericles, 
ogamit whcm this bijw was aimed, as a descendant of that Megacles 
who murdered the f Uowers of Oylon, recollected that the principal 
families of Sparta hid also been guilty of sacrilege, in the case of 
Pausama" anl in the murder of some Helots who had been dragged 
from the sanctuary of Neptune. The great earthquake had been attri- 
buted to this last act of impiety. Pericles, therefore, proposed that 
the Lacedemonians should set the first example of regard for the wel- 
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fare of Greece, by banialiing their own sacrilegious citizens. With this 
answer tlie deputies departed, 

217. A second embassy arriYed soon after, with very different 
iiiatr notions. These envoys urged that the siege of Potidaja ought to 
he raised, Egina restored to independonoe, and the decree against 
Megara revoked. The two first propositions were scarcely noticed ; 
npoii t>'e third, the Atltenians condescended to explain, that the Uega- 
ronsians had been gnilty of plowing up a spot of groand consecrated 
to the Eleasiniati goddess, and of receiving runawaj Athenian slaves. 
\¥ith this answer, the second embassy returned to Sparta ; and soon 
after came a third, men of eminence and inftiience, who said nothing 
of sacrilege, Potidtea, Egina, or Megara, but simply put forward the 
modest reciuisition, " That all the Grecian states held in subjection by 
Athens should be restored to independency." 

218. An assembly was convened to determine on a final answer. 
Many spoke in favor of peace on these conditions, and many urged 
the necessity of war. Finally, Pericles ascended the bema. He showed 
that what the Lacedemonians wished was not the independence of 
Megara or Egina, bnt the submission of Athens ; tliat they were deter- 
mined to assei*t their own supremacy ; and if one point were granted, 
another would immeiliately be put forward, till Athens must finally 
figl t o be horn of all her glory, allies and dependencies. He drew 
a 1 iy p ture of the progress and results of the comii:g war, and 
clo d by ecomiiiending a compliance with the demands of Sparta, as 
soon as 1 e would herself set the example, by giving liberty to her 
all e Th answer was conveyed to the embassadors nearly in the 
^o d ot Pericles; and all hopes of peace being thus destroyed, both 
ad sleg vigorously to prepare for war. 

219. B, c. 431.— The Pkloposnksian War.- -The spark which had 
fallen in Corcyra, and been kindled into a flarae in Potidtea, now blazed 
forth in Beotia. The Thebans had longed to subject the little city of 
Platea, but feared the power of Atiiens, who protected it. As soon, 
therefore, as war was considered certain, they seized upon this place, 
and succeeded at first in getting possession of it. "At tliis time," 
says Thncydides (who, having expiated his crime of being a great 
man by ten years' banishment, iiad returned to the fieetj, " Greece 
abounded with youth, who, filled with admiration fi)r the wonders 
wrought by their fathers in the Persian wars, weie anxious to win 

giustl<HW.-^T. Wbnt WIS urged by tbe Bcaind CTnbuss; i Whsl tmswer wis given to 
theeuTojst TOluil was required by the tMrd pintiMsyt 2ia Wbat cnurac did Vthens 
then Hket What were the BrgominilB of Pericles? Whal was the nsnllf 213 Wlmt 
befeUthedtrofriiteiit WbatiistsKdaalisvlng been said bj TliBOjdldest 
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for thetuselTes a place in the records of fame." Oraenlar responses 
were also reported ; many prodigies were seen ; an earthijaBke shook 
the sacred island of Delos ; and Greece abounded with portents, 
wMoh each party interpreted for themselves and against their eiie- 

220; The two confederacies, now upon the point of engaging in 
long and deadly strife, were very differently composed ; but the forces 
of Greece were very equally divided between them. Sparta had for 
allies 4,* 6, fi, 7, 8, 13, 13, 14, 18, 17, and a part of 3 and 10 ; SO had 
been destroyed, and 18 remained neuter. Athens had 3. 1, a part of 
10, and the litfle settlement of Naiipactus ; bat most of the islands in 
the Ionian sea liad been brought into her interest by Corcyra ; her 
fleet commanded the Eyean, and brought efficient aid from the colo- 
nies of Asia Minor. Athens was the bead of the Ionic race ; Sparta 
of the Doric. Athens was regarded as a democracy, and the advocate 
of the rights of the people ; Sparta, as an aristocracy,' and a defender 
of the privileges claimed by the nobility. Athens denianded tribute 
ffom her allies, while Sparta was contented with tupremaey alone. 
In every island, therefore, wliich owned the dominion of Athens, a. 
strong party was found favfirable to the success of Sparta. 

221. FiHBT IntabIon of Attica, — Archidamus, the good old Spartan 
king, the fnend of Pericles, was made commander-in-chief of the 
Peloponneaian forces. They marched flO,000 strong up toward the 
Corinthian isthmus ; but as their leader was opposed to the war, and 
tried every measure to intimidate the Athenians before taking any 
decisive step, an interval occurred, which was well employed by the 
Athenians in making preparations against the invadera. Pericles, 
foreseeing from the be^nning the consequences of his course, had not 
heen remiss in providing for them. Knowing the superior force of 
the Spartans by. land, ho persuaded the Athenians not to venture a 
battle ; but to lay waste their fields and retire into their city, depend- 
ing upon their fleet for supplies. 

222. He told them that for these there were abundant resources in 
mwealth. The annual tribute amounted to $600,000 r there 

n the treasury f80,000,000, and the uncoined gold and silver 

• Let the pupil name them from the Mip, . 
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wliioli miglit be employed was not less than $500,000 more. There 
wna beaides one ton's weight of pnre gold upon the etatue of Minerra, 
which could be taken off without injury, and replaced when deemed 
expedient. Sheltered by the walla of tlieir city, they would be able 
to look on in secarity wliile the Pelopocaesians ranaged their country ; 
and embarking on board tlieir tieet, they might take ample vengeance 
by ravaging the eoaet of the Peloponnesus. 

223. Bat, thoiigb these representations encan ag d the peoj le to 
trust for the final result, yet they were far from be o content d It 
was very in convenient for the free denizens of the nounta no e ns 
to be cooped np in a space where no one could mo e w tho t ntrud 
ing upon his neigViboT ; the inhabitants of the pUms were not pleased 
with the prospect of seeing the elegant houses they had built burned 
to the ground, and the gardens and vineyards they had planted laid 
waste by the hand of the destroyer. They lingered wistfully about 
their homes, and it was not till the confedei-ates had actually kid siege 
to a frontier town that they sought refuge within, the city, 

224. Arehidamus reached Attica with his army just as the corn 
began to ripen, and, laying waste the whole counti'y in his path, used 
every elfort to provoke his enemies to battle. Pericles, notwitli stand- 
ing, remained firm; he would call no asaembly of the people; nor 
would he quit the city when the fleet wont to ravage tlie Pelopon- 
nesus, lest some misfortune sliould happen in his absence. However, 
when tlie enemy retired he led out all the citizens to pJimder Megara, 
aud having by the fleet expelled the Egiuetans fl'oui their island, he 
settled an Atlicnian colony there. 

225. The Fokssal Cebbmonies. — When winter set in, and hostilities 
were suspended, Pericles employed his fertile genius in devising means 

3 the people, and to convert even tlieir calamities into an 
n of triumph. The funeral rites of those who had fallen ia 
defense of their country were publicly solemnized. Three days 
before the burial, the bones of the bodies previously burned were 
collected and laid in state under an ample awning. There their rela- 
tives visited thcTu, and strewed them with evergreens and spices, as 
affection or supei-stition dictated. On the appointed day, the bones 
were laid in ten chests of Cyprus wood, and conveyed on carriages to 
a public tomb in tho most beautiful suburb of the city, the people fol- 
lowing in a long, mournful procession, and the female relations filling 

^ufttMoni— 823. How did the rcprcs=«taaona nffect the peopla f Why wne thtf deolieni 
oflhoniounluinailisBiliaflert? Why, tliB Inhibltanta of the ptalnsi 224. Wliat dm irthj. 
diniLseffett; What couTBe did PtriQkapnnraet 253. Descrlbo the funeral otuequles, 
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the' air with lamentations. After the ceremony of entombing v/rs 
over, Pericles paaaed through tlie crowd to a lofty sfcind prepared for 
the purpose, and delivered an oration, which, aa transcribed hy Thu- 
cydides, is considered the most remarkable of all ancient compositions, 
and a finished model of heautifui conceptions, chastened and elevated 
by a noble severity. 

226. SscoNi) Invaeios op Attica. — The Plaqoh:— The next spring 
the confederate army met again npon the isthmns, Ui decide the fate 

f At! o I th' d ■ 'on Archidamtis laid aside the for 

b h had p t d th ar before, and left siarce a corner of 

th ] d d B t a g ater calamity thin their offended 

b th Id fl t n w f 11 upon the Athenians A dre idful 

plag wh h n Ethiopia, had passed through Ljhii 

nd 1 tt M d t bnrst at once upon Athena Persons 

app tly p f t h 1th w e seized with estreme lieat m the 
t ad d d f th y The tongne and thro it then issuraed a 

hi dy pp It ngh oamo on, with iiiceonghs and 

epa^m nil mm t n lad the bodj was rapidly covered with 

1 at! so ne Ice A t b n the head, it proceeded through ill 

pa ts f th b dy a d fi lly fi d itselt in the extremities , so that 
th wh d 1 t th handa or feet, or eves The pitients 

were afflicted with intolerable thirst; many dragged themselves to 
the fountains and there fell down dead, with none to bury thom. 

227. It was midsummer, and rot only every house was fully occu- 
pied, but many families were crowded together in stilling huts, where 
they died ia heaps. The very temples were filled with dead bodies, 
and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful scene of mortality and 
mourning. Beasts of prey, though perishing with hanger, refused to 
touch the carcasses of those who died of it ; and birds of ill-omen flew 
abont, and hj their dismal croahings excited fearful forebodings. Tho 
Peloponnesian army had wasted the vale of Attica, and were rapidly 
proceeding toward the seacoast, when, becoming alarmed by accounts 
of the plague, they hastened homeward, after occupying the country 
forty days. ' 

238. MiSFORTiTHBS OF Pbrici.es. — The firm mind of Pericles was not 
to be depressed by the sword without, nor hy the pestilence within, 
nor even by the irritation and despiur of the Athenians, who accused 
him of being the anthor of their calamities, by drawing s;icli multl- 

(JtwrfionJ.— Ktk ■Wiat nnfrward took plnee ( B26, 321. What is wW "f Ihe sccunil iBYa- 
rtonbyArehtdimna? Give an jmoodI of the Plagnc. M8, SW. KelMe the story of the 
_...._. — MoTFeriolos. 
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tudos ioto the city as to poison the very air. la the ang\iish of their 
feelings, they forgot all he had done and suffered for them ; and by a 
public decree deposed him from his military command, and fined hiTn 
an immense snm. Nor was this his only misfortune. His advisers 
fell victims to the pestilence, and the greater part of his family friends 
died of the same dreadfcil disease. Still he neither wept nor performed 
any fuueral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of iiis relatives 
until the death of Paralus, his last legitimate son. 

229. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his usual calm hehavior 
and serenity of mind, hut in putting the garland upon the head of the 
deceased his tirmness forsook him; he broke out into ioud lamenta- 
tions, and shed a torrent of tears. Athens made trial, in the course of 
a year, of the rest of her generals and orators, and finding none capa- 
ble of extricating her fi-om the difficulties in which she was involved, 
once more invited Pericles to take again the direction of affairs. He 
had shut himself up at home to indulge his sorrow, and it was with 
diSiculty that Alcibiades ai^d his other friends persuaded him to re- 
assume the reins of government. During the following winter, the 
Potidseans, after suffering most intensely from famine, surrendered ; 
and thus Athens gained at least one disputed point. 

230. Silt anxiety and care had done their work for Perlclea. He 
was attacked by the plague in a modified form, and sunk by slow 
degrees to his rest. When ho was at the point of death, his friends, 
silting about his bed, began to discourse upon his estraordinary virtue 
and great exploits ; for while he was com mander-in -chief, he had 
erected no less than nine trophies to the honor of Athens. They said 
thc»e things, supposing his senses were gone ; how great, then, was 
tbeir astonishment when he suddenly aroused, and observed, " I am 
surprised that white you eito! these acta of mine, in whieh fortune 
had her share, you take no notice of the most honorable part of my 
character : that no Atheniaii, through my meant, ever put on a mourn' 
tag roSe." Thus died Pericles, who had held the pre-eminence for the 
space of forty years among some of tUe most diatinguiahod men Greece 
ever produced; who had managed the finances of the republic without 
the least taint of avarice; and who, though all the -power of the 
magistrates centered in himself, had so preserved his popularity, that 
he was the first great man, after Solon, that escaped banisbment. 

231. In the former war with Corcyra, the Corinthians, having taken 
some prisonere, treated them with the greatest kindness, and sent them 

luiint o( his death. 1VhM Is atsE^d of his scU and chanusMrt 
cs Ukec bs Ok CoriDthlaDB 1 
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home devoted to the ariHlooratio interost. No snimer had tliey nn'ived 
tban they ci-eated a sedition io the repablic. Tlie nobles were assas- 
Binated ia the sen ate- house, and the people were massacred io the 
general assemblj. These civil eornmotions lasted two years, and 
finally the Athenians were compelled to send ont an. anned force to 
decide the cause in favor of the democracy. 

232. Aa the fleet, on its return, sailed along the coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, a storm compelled the commanders to cast anchor, in the 
harbor of Pylos, the ancient seat of old Nestor's Itingdom. Foul 
weather prevented their departure ; and the sailors, for amnseracnt, 
assisted the Messeninns in their company to erect a foH ; atid in six 
days Pylos was strong enoagli to sustain a siege. It was not long 
before the transactions at Pylos were known in Sparta, and the alarm 
occasioned by a Messenian garrison being established within fifty 
miles was very great. To prevent a union between the garrison and 
the Lacedemonian slaves, an array was sent to invest the place by land, 
and the confederate fleet was manned with adventurers who went out 
to take possession of the little island of Sphacteris, lying between the 
fort and the sea. 

233. Meanwhile, the Athenian fleet had moved to Zacyntlms, and 
Demosthenes,* who commanded Pylos, found himself blockaded both 
by sea and land. He, however, managed to send a messenger to 
Eurymedon, commander at Zaoynthus. The admiral, hearing of the 
critical sitnntion of the little garrison, sailed to its relief, and, driving 
away the Spartan fleet, spread his ships around Sphacteriae, so that 
there was a double blockade : Pyloa blockaded by Sphacterite, and 
Sphacterise blockaded by the Athenian fleet. Under these circmu- 
Btancea, tlio Spartans made proposals of peace, which Cleon persuaded 
the Athenians to refuse. "If he were a general," he said, "Sphacterise 
should soon be compelled to surrender; and then they might dictate 
their own terms." Niciast at once offered to resign the command to 
him; but Oleon, who was a notorious coward, declined the honor. 
The people, glad to enjoy a joke, even at tlieir favorite's eKpense, 
insisted upon his accepting the office ; till finally, thinliing it best to 
pat a bold face upon the affair, he came forward, and declared that 



OmsKoim.— 33B. Whprs riia ths Athun I™ fleet stop nn their return fromCorryrat T 
wM done Bl Pylos! Where wiiB Pylos situated? (Soo mopKo.4.) WhM n-na don 
Spsitl? 239. Where was Zucynthusf {See mop Ko. S.) H»» did tha ilootilc bloo! 
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" within twenty days he wonld bring all the Lacederaonians in Sphao- 
terite captives to Sparta." 

234. This iiiipuilent boaat was received with shnats of laughter; 
but events over which lie had no control enabled him to fulfill his 
promise. At the head of a band of adventurers, he reached Pylos in 
safety ; and a fire happening to break out in the woody parts of Sphao- 
t«riie, the Lacedemonians were driven from their defenses. Assisted 
by Demosthunes, of whose skill he had the good sense to avail himself, 
Cleim led his men to the attack, killed one hundred and twenty-eight 
of tlie enemy, and, true enough, took all the rest prisoners and carried 
them to Athens. Nothing occurred, daring the whole course of tlio 
war, so contrary to the genera) opinion as this event; and as the 
prisoners wore of the first rank, it was decided to keep them in chains 
till terms of peace were settled ; or, if the Spartans again invaded 
Attica, to pat tliem to death. 

235. B, c. 42i. — Rbtolt of Olththtis. — In this year the Athenians, 
nuder Niciaa, made the important conijuest of the island of Ojthera. 
A general d^eetion prevailed in Sparta. During seven campaigns, 
not an individual among the confederates had distinguished himself 
eioept Brasidfts, and he was yet a young man. As the Spartans had 
undertaken the war without an adequate fleet, he saw the policy of 
commencing hostilities in a quarter whioh would withdraw the Athe- 
nian ships from the coast of the Peloponnesus; but his countrymen, 
though most courageous in the field, were exceedingly timid in the 
cabinet. Even when Olynthus and other maritime states of Macedon 
entered into a combination to humble the naval poner of Athens, it 
was with difficulty that Brasidas persuaded them to send nith ium an 
array to the north. The Lacedemonians nere afraid to dimmish their 
force at home, for Pjlos nas garusoned by Messenians, and their 
slaves stood ready to rei olt 

236. Proclamation was therefore made, that any Helots, who 
thought they could merit the dignity of citizens by feats ot arms, 
should present themselves before the magistrates to undergo the 
honorable trial. The moat warlike and ambitious assembled, of course, 
and two thousand being chosen and ciowned with tbaplets, uere 
marched in solemn procession around the temple, as an iuitiatory cere- 
mony to freedom. Soon al^er they disappeared, and the n; 

C«s«(ion9.— 234. IlowdW CiaonrlsBlo Importincef 23^ Wliero was tb. 
themi (S.-e ninp K'i. 2.) When dlil the Atbenlans t-ipliire it? Why itert 
dejnciedr What dlil Brjulilai ifentnmenilr Why viere tha Lai^.'dt'mon 
dlmii^lehtlielrrorcesiit hornet nS. Whnt hucrled prepamtluns did Ihe Spa 
leavlD; hoiiw t Wheca wu Ampblpollst {See map So. 2.) 
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managed with such careful secrecy, tliat in what manner tliey perished 
Jiever was known. After this shocking precaution, Braaidaa was per- 
mitted to aet out without loss of time. Wiien the Athenians heard 
that Brasidas had inarched to Macedon with a large army, they 
ordered Thucjdides to move westward with the fleet, and defend 
Amphipolis. He did so ; but, being too late by half a day, the place 
surrendered, and Brasidaa went into winter quarters there. Tliis loss 
affected the Athenians most sensibly ; they banished Tliucjdides for 
twenty years, and finally agreed upon a trace of one year with the 

237. B. o. 421.— Uatti.b or AMPHiPOLig.— Cleon, emholdened by his 
accidental success at Sphactorite, gave the Athenians no rest till they 
sent him with a large army to recover Amphipolis. This time, how- 
ever, fortane did not smile upon him. He led his troops to battle in 
a disadvantageous position, and was defeated, Botli generals were 
also slain. Tlie two parties were then about even ; for the death of 
Cleon was better than victory to the Athenians ; and the loss of 
Brasidas, worse than defeat to the Spartans. 

238. The war had now been in progress ten years, dnring wliich 
both sides had suffered severely. They had alternately ravaged each 
other's lands; they had slaughtered their brethren in battle, and 
executed them as prisoners; they had endured famine and pestilence; 
they had lost their houses, and wasted their revenue ; and now, tired 
of hostilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out of their hands, 
they listened to the counsels of the peacefui Nicias, and concluded a 
truce for fifty years, on condition that all the towns and prisoners 
taken should he restored, and the different states placed in the posi- 
tion which they occupied before tjie warl 

239. But though the rival powers had concluded upon a peace, 
there was nothing like quiet in the country. The other states thought 
(Aey had something to say upon the subject ; and Corinth, in particu- 
lar, could not consent to give up Potidaja. The people of Amphipolis 
refused to exchange the supremacy of Sparta for that of Athens, and 
Sparta contended that she could not compel them to do so ; and thus 
the contest went on, between recriminations and negotiations, affronts 
and reprisals, for the next six years. 

C'ii(9<i<™s--a8fl. Wliymis Tlinc5'ril<1es bsnishfdl Where wai Amphlpoilsf (See map 
N".2.) What fs It called nowr Am Ijimbi.H. 231 On what eiTiedUton was Cio™ sentf. 
When dirt thut occur! Whnt woo the resnlt f Whi.t maile tie two pnrttcs about even! 
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240. B. o. 415.— EiPEDiTio!! TO Stoitr.— There was at this time in 
Athens a voting man so eminent for all hU qaalifiuatioua of person, 
mind, and fortune; so ambitions of diatinction; and so gifted with 
eloquence and dissimulation, as to mark him at once for a leader of 
tliat giddy multitude wliich ruled the city. This was Alcibiadas, 
descended in the paternal line from Afax, and in the maternal from 
the Alcmaonidce. He was extravagaut, but with an air of nobility ; 
he was dissolute, hut engaging and graceful ; he had been the pupil of 
Socrates, and had thrice won the olive at the Olympic games; he was 
the nephew of Pericles, and the favoi-ite of Aspasia. 

241. After the death of Cleon, Alcibiades came forward to set aade 
the policy of the cautious Nicias, and rekindle a war in which he 
might have full scope to display his abilities. The factions ran bo 
high that the ostracism was again called for. Both parties were 
greatly alarmed at their danger, for the struggle was between the 
young, who wanted war, and the old, who desired peace. Finally, the 
leaders agreed to join tlieir influence against Hyperbolus, a friend of 
Cleon, who had been instrumental in calling up the ostracism at this 
time. The ]ilan was entirely successful, and Hyperbolus was banished. 
Though the Athenians laughed at first at the turn things had taken, 
yet when they came to reflect that they had honored the low-born 
Hyperbolus by ranking liijn with Aristides, Themistocles, and Oimon, 
they wei-e so chagriaed that they never resorted to the ostracism 
again. 

242. It was just about this time that embassadors arrived from 
Egesta, an Ionian colony of Sicily, praying for asaiatance against the 
people of Syracuse, who had endeavored to bring them into subjection, 
Alcibiades was for espousing the cause of Egesta at once, but Nioias, 
■who knew that to quarrel with a Dorian colony* was, in effect, to 
declare war against the Peloponnesian confederacy, strenuously op- 
posed the rash undertaking. The mnltitude, however, listened to the 
glowing representations of Alcibiade9,+ and after some trifling precau- 
tions the expedition was determined upon, Nioias, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus being appointed commanders. 

243. The prudent Nioias still songlit to cool the ardor of the people. 
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by I'epresentiiie the naraLer of obstacles it wonld be necessary to sur- 
niount. He aaid the fleet not being sufficient, a land army must be 
provided at imrnense expense, and lie donbted the ability of the 
Egestans to pay and feed the soldiers. He reminded them that the 
Syrnciiaana would be at home, among friends who could assist them 
with men, money, horses, and provisions; while the Athenians would 
be in an enemy's country, so far from Greece that it would take four 
months to receive supplies in winter; that if they were successful they 
h Id ga'n nothing- but if tbev were unsuccessful it would reflect 
p tl Atli an name ; and for his part, he was 
t to g 1 13 h were supplied with every thing requi- 
t! w 
U t e, so far from having the desired 

h d tl p t s of Alcibiades with a pretext fur 
mkgra htpp ations, and a decree was in coa- 

q bta If as many troops and fitting ont as many 

g II J tl g 1 tl feht ecefsai'y. iiidyeil, su saugnine were 

th p pi p th Ij t, th t young men in their places of eyerriae, 
and old men m their shops, drew maps of Sicily, and planned the pas- 
sage thence to Africa; for in the splendid conquests of which they 
dreamed, they comprised Oarthage, Italy, and the sea, to the pillars 
of Hercules. 

245. The Embaekattos'. — The levies being completed, the generals 
resolved to set sail immediately for Siciiy, by way of Ourcyra and 
Ehegium. On the morning appointed for embarkation, the citizens 
enrolled for the expedition appeared on the parade by daybreak. The 
whole city accompanied their march to the Pirajns. In that assembly 
there were no uninterested spectators. No city had ever fitted out so 
numerous and gallant a fleet as the present; and not even the Athe- 
nians, skilled as they were in naval affairs, had ever undertaken so 
grand or distant an expedition; and no family mingled in the vast 
procession, but felt the honor and the pain, of C(mtril>uting its most 
promising member to this hazardous enterprise. 

246. When the last adieus had been said, and the troops were em- 
barked, the trumpets sounded as a signal for silence, and prayers were 
put up with the greatest solemnity, the whole assembly uniting their 
voices in one grand petition for success. Goblets of wine were then 
produced, from which officers and soldiers together poured out liba- 

QuesffdnK— £43, Whil raprsscntiUoaa did Bidus make ! 3t4. Wti:it clitet di'1 Ihe repre- 
216. Describe tha embtirkiitlon. Wbere was Corcfra ? (MapClo.2.) KhegiDm? (,^o.L) 
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tiona, and drank to the prosperity of the common wealth and the arma- 
ment. Then, far above the roar of the sea and the voice of the wind, 
rose the Joud pasan of the Greeks; and amid the waving of banners, 
and fluttering of pennona, the fleet moved majestically oat of the 
harbor, the inhabitants of the city foliowing it with thair eyes till it 
seemed to be lost between the sea and the sky. At Ooroyra the Athe- 
nian squadron was joined by the ships of the allies, and, the winds and 
waves proving favorable, the combined fieet had a prosperons journey 
thence to Sicily. They landed without opposition, and took up their 
station at Catana. 

247. ALCimADSs. — This advantageous debarkation of the troops was 
&]] that Aloihiades effected in the enterprise from which he had antici- 
pated HO much glory ; snspioions, which had well-nigh detained him 
in Athens, soon occasioning his recall. Some time before the fleet 
sailed, the statues of HermEe wei'e ail mutilated In one night, and it 
was generally believed that Aloibiades and his companiona had been 
guilty of the sacrilege during a dninken revel. Taking advantage of 
his absence, his enemies magnified his follies into a plot to subvert the 
government, and many persona were apprehended as being privy to 
the affair. All Athena was in alarm ; the conspirators were thought 
to he in league with Sparta, and one whole night the people watched 
nnder arms. At last, one of the prisoners told his fellows that it 
would be better to confess something than to submit to torture. They 
accordingly disclosed the pretended plot, and received their liberty as 
a reward for their villainy. 

248. All those whom they accused were immediately condemned 
and executed; but Alcibiades, wliose name figured largely in the aiiiful 
digelosvres, being in Sicily, they knew not iiow to effect his destruc- 
tion. If they put him under arrest there, it might occasion a aeditioa 
in the army. It was therefore resolved to send the Paralua* after him, 
with a simple command to return to Athens. Immediate obedience 
was paid to this order. Alcibiades followed the sacred trireme in his 
own ship, as the humblest individual in the oommonwealth, but when 
they stopped to take in provisions on the coast of Italy he absconded. 
The heralds, having searched for him in vain for several days, returned 
without him. The Athenian people, however, pronoun 
of death against him, in what was called "deserted judgment;' 
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wliole estate wm confiscated, anil all orders of roligion were cora- 
maoded to curse him, 

249. When Alcibiades heard of this severe sentence, he exelaiincd, 
"I hope one <iay to make them sensible that I am still aUve." Friim 
Italy he made his way to Sparta, where he found persons very willing 
to assist his designs agamst his country,* He told them that the 
Athenians did not mem to boand their conquests by the shores of 
Sicily, but that, after subjecting that island, together with Italy, Car- 
thage, and Spain, they intended, by the aid of numerous fleets and 
fllliei, to bring all Greece under their dominion; and he counseled the 
Lacedemonians, if they would avoid abject dependence, to send an 
army mto Sicily, and nip the growing power of Athens in the bud. 
His advice was taken. The Lacedemonians decided to assist the 
Syracusans and renew the war. 

2B0, Meibobks of NiciAs. — Nicias, meantime, h.iving fortified his 
CAmp, put off an attack upon Syracuse week after week, and month 
after month, till finally the buoyant spirits of his troops were all 
evaporated, and they strolled about in search of amusement rather 
than conquest. The Syracusans, too, having recovered from the friglit 
which so grand an armament had occasioned, came np io his intrench- 
ments, and scoffingly asked "if he had come to settle at Oatana." 
Roused by this taunt, he determined to eettle at Syracuse if anywhere, 
and, with his usual caution, set about making arrangements for that 
purpose. He bribed a Sicilian to go to Syracuse with a story, that the 
Athenians lay in the town every night without their arms, and that oa 
a certain morning, which he named, the Syracusans might unite with 
the disaffected persons in the neighborhood, burn the Athenian camp 
and fleet, and free the island at once of its invaders. 

261. The enemy, pleased with the idea of terminating the war in 
so summary a manner, fell readily into the snare. At the very time, 
however, that tlie Syracusans set out for Catana, Ficias left Catana 
for Syracuse, and, landing there in the absence of the garrison, forti- 
fied himself in the outskirts of the town. The Syracusans, on arriving 
at Oatana, and finding only an empty camp, were so provoked at tlie 
trick put upon them, that they marched back to their city witli all 
speed, and presented themselves without the walls in o^er of battle. 

* Ho gained tlic confldenoe of tie Spartans b/ couformlog strfetlj' to all the liws nl 
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Kicias .iroraei^lately attacked and beat them. Not, however, having 
coni'age to coroinence the siege of the place, he returned with all his 
forces, and went into winter qnarlers at Catanit. 

262. B. 0. 414.-^8iEOB OF Stbacusk.— The next spring, having re- 
ceived a supply of horse from Athens, Nicias resolved to block up 
Syriicuse both by sea and laud. He conducted all his movements with 
BO inuch prudence, that ho gai[ied posseasion of a hill that overlooked 
the town, before the Sjracusans knew of his approach. By diligent 
exertions, his soldiers inclosed the city with a wall, to cut ofi* its coin- 
munioation with the country ; and, during the time the work was in 
progress, came off victorious in eiglit different engagements with the 
enemy. Several Sicilian cities, attracted by the prosperous state of 
Athenian affairs, came over to their interest, and supplied them with 
provisions ; so that, naturally desponding and cautious as he was, 
Nicias began to conceive high hopes of success. 

253. The Syracusans, on their part, seeing nothing before them but 
famine or the sword, began already to think of surrender, when the 
fleet which the Spartans had fitted out, at the instigation of Aicibiades, 
appeared off the coast 1 As Nicias disbelieved the report of Gyligpus'a 
nrrlval, he placed no regular guard to prevent his landing, and there' 
fore was not a little surprised and aianned to see that officer drawing 
np the Syracusans, and marshaling his own forces in order of battle. 
His alarm was changed to anger soon after, when a herald came to 
him, saying, that ''Gylippus would allow the Athenians five days to 
quit Sicily." He prepared for battle with unwonted animation, and 
was victorious in the first engagement ; bnt afterward fortune for- 
sook him, BO that, giving up ail thonghts of conquest, he sought only 

254. Enfeebled by a long and distressing illness, and discouraged 
by the turn of affairs, he transmitted to the Athenians a most melan- 
choly acconnt of his situation. He told them that instead of besieging 
Syracuse he was himself besieged, and in danger of capture. He said 
that his fleet had gone to decay, that many of the ships were leaky, 
and tlie crews diminislied ; that they were forced to go so far for wood 
and water, that they were always fatigued with constant duty; that 
the slaves deserted, and many of the allies went home without leave ; 
that the temper of the Athenian people being averse to Enbordination^ 

e!«m*™.-Kl, Did Niclaa then lay Bifge to SjTMUse • Whnt did heflo? SSi. When 
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he found it impossible to control t!io pen (i ; t n f 

under his command; and that it was abs 1 t ly j f th 

Athenians either to recall the armiraent, or t d t a th t 

inferior ill nambers and eqnipments, and fnr 1 1 tl n n y 
He closed by begging to be superseded in tl n n d, n a t 

of his ill-health, and as a ron-ard for hn past servioes. 

255. It was midwinter when this letter reached the Athenians, 
bnt immediate preparation's were made to retrieve their alTairs. Eii- 
rjmedon was sent off with o sintll sqnadron, and money to pay the 
soldiers, while all hands at home were busily employed in fitting ont 
substantial re-enforcements lor the spring As for the request of Nicias, 
they would not listen to it, but they appointed two officers to assist 
him in his charge. The intelligence brought by Enrymedon ronsed 
all the energies of Gylippus. lie attacked the Athenians by sea, and 
was completely victorious ; and wrested from tliem the fort which 
protected their naval stores, so that they could receive no supplies 
■without malting their way through the fleet of Syracuse. 

2&6. B. 0. 418. — AnKivikL op DKuoaTnasKs. — Nicias, almost over- 
corn^ with the (lifScuhies of his situation, and the gloom of his pros- 
pects, turned his eyes involuntarily towards his native country, when 
a sight the most animating and cheering burst upon his view. Sev- 
enty-three Athenian galleys, richly decorated, adorned with costly 
Bti-eamera, and manned with eight hundred men, were steering for the 
harbor of Syracuse. As they approached the shore, the sound of 
trumpets and the shouts of the sailors made the whole city resound. 
The Syracusaos, struck with terror, did not attempt to prevent the 
disembarkation. The joyful greetings and fresh hopes of tlie adven- 
turers diffused new life through the camp ; but Nicias soon began to 
tremble at the rash measures which Demosthenes advocated. He had 
private iatelligence tliat many of the Syracusans, tired of tlie imperious 
manner of Gylippus, were making preparations to surrender ; but as 
he was not at liberty to speak openly upon the subject, he advised the 
other commanders to wait a certain time. This, however, only sub- 
jected him to taunts about his timidity, and he was at last forced to 
give up his point. 

257. Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land forces, and 
attacked Epipolie* by night. As he came upon the guards by surprise. 



OB««(m*,— £65. How was Ills request amwerert ! What ilisistPr befell the A 
SStWUstthonn-M their condlllun? Doscribe the arrival nf D.™o9th.nes. H< 
urlnlsScctthelniopeofNiciur What DdTJeedldKldosjIve? Tfui bis idvlce 
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he killed many of tliem, and routed those who stood upon tlie defence. 
But when he reached the "pot where the Beotiftns were posted, hia 
mw d bklljt ned to fly, they encountered 

tl b 1 f Ath m d w the hill, whn, mistaking them 

f m8,flli thralt gto rally, they repeated their 

w t 1 w d ft tl t th y 1 arned it, and used it to lead 

tl m t y At 1 t th t w inplete. Some fell headlong 

f m th k 11 8 m [ d, and wandered through fields 

Iwdtllthyw f d t day, and cut to pieces by the 
mj 1 se Tl t w bl sted all the hopes which had 

p g p th h t f th it! 3 upon the arrival of Demos- 

tl 

2BB T S F — Th m ed now only the sad alterna- 

t ft g d to All na with the remnant of the 

pidd ratlh llf Pirteiis under such happy aus- 

p fm gtd fptl nee, famine, or the sword, in 

6 ly D th d t th f iner coarse; but Nicias, who 

d rat d tl Ath tl d f ardinggenerala, declared that 

1 w Id th 1 by tl t d t the enemy than by those of 
1 f II t Th th f !le opportunity for ^iraji^ was 

It d th kly f d tl Athenians dispirited and doubt- 

g th q t b t Sj At last, Niciaa, overcome by 

th g 1 1 ty g It trike the tents and prepare to 

m Wthtlgtt yd dispatch, every thing was pnt 

in readiness , i ut just as the troops w ( re on the point of embarking, 
the moon was shrouded in an eclipse. 

259. This natural phenomenon sti-uck the whole armament with 
terror; and Fioias, who, according to the superstition of the times, 
had always delayed an enterprise three days after such an event, now, 
by advice of his soothsayers, determined to wait Mine time* three day». 
Quitting every other care, he sat still, observing his sacrifices, and 
praying for favorable tokens, while the Syracasans shut up the mouth 
of the great harbor with galleys anchored firmly with iron chains ; 
nor would he take any measures for repelling the insults of the enemy, 
or efiecting a retreat, till the Athenians, with great indignation, called 
upon him to lead them off by land. Unwilling, however, to comply with 
their demand, he made an effort to break through the enoireling fleet. 



^tmMoM.— S5I. Give so acconnt of Uie Blliick maite by Demosrhf nes, nr 
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260. Then it was that the great Ben-tight began, remarliable not 
only for the vigor and braverj of the combatants, bnt for the agitation 
and despair of the spectators. The S.vracuaans came out on the walls 
of their city to behold the sight, and ihe Atlienlans thronged the Epi- 
jjoliB to gaze upon the last effort of those gallant seamen who had so 
long been accustomed to conquer, and had so reluctantly learned to 
bear defeat. After suffering incredihly from repeated attacks, the 
Athenian fleet was driven on shore, and the soldiers were so dispirited 
that they neither opposed tlie enemy who w 
cor demanded their dead. Escape byse 
tlierefore resolved to move to Catana. 

261. Thb Eeteeat. — Nothing could be more affecting than the com- 
mencement of this retreat. The dead were left unbnried, though 
thus their souls were condemned to wander in darkness upon the dis- 
mal shores of the Styx ; the dying, abandoned to wild beasts, with 
gloomy presentiment of the same fate, lifted up their last cries in curses 
upon their departing countrymen ; the wounded dragged themselves 
along after the army, entreating assistance ; and snch a scene of latnen- 
tation and mourning was presented as might have moved even Spar- 
tan hearts to pity. The enemy had seized all the difficult passes, 
broken down the bridges, and stationed cavalry all along their route, 
so that the Atlienians could not move one step without lighting. 

262. Nicias, though oppressed with sickness and worn out with 
privations, did all in his power to cheer and enconrage his men ; but 
when they remembered his well-gronnded objections to the war, and 
saw that so religious a man as he had no better fortune than the most 
profligate soldier in the army, even their trust in lieaven abandoned 
them, and nothing but tears and sad presages were seen and beard on 
every side. During a, march of eight days, though attacked and har- 
assed by the enemy all the way, Nicias preserved his division tolera- 
bly entire ; but the remainder of t!ie army under Demosthenes, having 
lost their way in the night, were surrounded and taken ca])tive, 

263. The nest day, Nicias and his band were overtaken at the ford 
of the river Asinarus. The most terrible havoc was made in the ranks 
of the Athenians; and finally Nicias, to stop the slaughter, surren- 
dered on the single condition that Gjlippns should spare his men ; 
yet even then tlie number of the saved was greatly inferior to the 
number of the a!ain. When the Syraousans had collected all the 

oecncmnces. Ttiere 1> ByrscDse i (UBpKa.4.} 
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prisoners they conld find into one body, they dressed up some of tlie 
tallest and straighteat trees by the river with the arms they had 
taken from them, which they left as trophies of the most complete 
victory ever gained on their island. Then, having shorn the horses of 
the Atheninna, and ornamented their owu in the most splendid manner, 
they marohed home with garlands on their heads, and were welcomed 
to their city witti every demonstration of joy. 

264. It would have been a singnlar triumph fbr Gylipptis to hava 
carried Niciaa and Demosthenes prisoners to Sparta, but the jealous 
and cruel temper of the Syraeusans deprived biro of this glory. A. 
decree was passed that the generals should be put to death ; and tliey 
were accordingly scourged with rods, and then stoned. The miserable 
remnants of their once flourishing army were reserved for a still 
severer fate. A vast quarry, whence stone had been taken for build- 
ing the eity, was judged the safest place of confinement for such a 
number of skillful warriors. Pood was given in quantities barely sufH- 
cient to support life; no shelter was afforded from the inclemency of 
the weather; and Thucydides summed up their miseries by saying, 
"That no suffering could possibly result from so wretched a situation, 
which was not experienced by the Athenian prisoners." A few of 
them, who were sold as slaves to individuals, gained their liberty by 
repeating passages from the tragedies of Euripides, and lived to thank 
their benefactor in Athens for the obligations they owed to his pen. 

265. TnE Stobt told n* Athens. — Eumor carried the news of 
this total shipwreck of their power and glory to the Athenians, long 
before an official notice of it could reach them. The fii-st man who 
disseminated the evil tidings, however, being only a poor barber, was 
snbjected to the torture, till the whole city was thrown into agony by 
the confirmation of the report. How changed was the morning 
which rose upon Athens, destitute of horse, font, money, shiiis, or 
mariners, from that morning when the Fireus was crowded with a 
gallant fleet, departing as was supposed to certain conquest ! Then the 
excited multitude, with hearts full of hope, stood gazing upon the joy- 
ous flutter of gay streamers and waving pennons ; now, bereaved and 
desponding, they looked wistfully across the sea, as if expecting, yet 
dreading to behold, Gylippus with his victorious fleet approacliing to 
commence the siege of their eity. 

266. But amidst the general gloom they were not idle. As day 

C»s«Mi"M.— 2S3. Give ud Bcwnnt «f the pmceciliiigs al Ih? Synn^uains. 204, What would 
b»TE bran aslngiilM tr(iiin|.h lo Gyllppuaf Why were Ihfy noi carriod there? What 
wastboirfaUT Of their arm j f Huw did s ftwewipel S6S. Huw were Uie evil tiding* 
Hcelved la <Jra«e4 f What eamiodacja waa uutde J 
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■wore on after day, nnd no eneTny appeared, they began to take con- 
rage. They levied money for building new ships and raising fresh 
troops; they retrenched all superfluous expenses; and, to avoid the 
embarrassment of factions, establisbed s council of old [nen to examine 
every matter before it was brought before the people. Meanwhile, 
the attention of all Greece was excited, and the polities of every 
republic put in motion, by the blow Athens had received in Sicily. 
Those who had yielded her nn unwilling homage now prepared t<> 
revolt; those who feared the vengeance of Sparta were impelled to 
do the »ame; her friends beoameeold; her enemies impudent; and, 
bleeding as she was from the loss of those members of the common- 
wealth which were her eyes to see, and hands to execute, she felt 
that this severe rebake was bnt "the beginning of sorrows." 

267. The Lacedemonians, encouraged by the Bnccess of Gylippus, 
also undertook the building of a fleet; and thus, at the close of the 
nineteenth year of the war, prepai'ations were making on both sides, 
as if hostilities were just then commenced. The people of Ohios, Les- 
bos, and Oyzicum sent to treat with the Spartans aboat leaving the 
Athenians to join the Peloponnesian confederacy; Alcibiades had 
gone to Asia Minor some time before, and was now forming a treaty 
with Tissaphemes, satrap of Sardis, for furnishing the Spartans with 
money and ships; and Pharnabazus, satrap of Bithynia, was also anx- 
ious to gain t!ie friendship of Athena's enemies. 

268. Before, however, the Spartans formed all these alliances, they 
held a congress of the confederates. There they concluded to haul 
their ships, which were in the Corinthian Gull^ across the isthmus; 
to man them in the Saronic Gulf, and send tiietn to Chios and Lesbos 
with the articles of treaty, and dispatch them thence to the Hellespont 
to act with PharnabaEns. This purpose was so far carried into execu- 
tion, that twenty-one triremes had been dragged over the isthmns 
with great labor and difBcnlty, a,nd prepared for departure ; bnt it 
happened that some Atlienians, who were there attending the Isth- 
mian games, penetrated the design, and returned home with the start- 
ling intelligence. A company of adventurers iinniediately set oat 
from the Pirteus and attacked the little fleet; kilted the admiral, and 
compelled the crews to draw the ships again upon shore. 

269. Mbasttses of Alcibiades. — This event occasioned great alarm 

Qaetlione.~2S6. Whsl proparMions did the Alhpniana ngBin malt* } What flTcct ilid [ho 
niisforlunrs uf the Athi'iHana have In Greecsf S67. What prepamtions cilii Ui^ Liie&i^mn- 
nianBmnke? Whalhelpcsroe tu.theSpiirtanst What wna AldbloilasalBiaty BBS, Wh:it 
poppoiciiidtbcSpailiinBpirmlnrHBliuulnthatrihipsr HowfarwQS lleseculedf How 
vultMMt When icu the SsronlcOotft (SceMipiHo, S.) 
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at CorJDtb, tlie Spartans too were Oisooiiragcd, and determined not to 
engafte in any enterprise on the other side of t!ie Egean. Tlias the 
wliuie matter would Iiave fallen through, had not Alcibiadea under- 
taken the affair. He sailed from Miletus to Chios, confirmed the 
revolt- and bronght the Chians into the Lacedemonian confederacy. 
Bot tfie glory of Alcibiades was already on the wane : Agis, the Spar- 
tan king, hated him for his private vices; among tlie confederates many 
envied him ; all feared him, and but few loved hira. In his transac- 
tions with Tissaphernes, he managed to giun favor for himself, ratlier 
than fur the people who sent him to ask it; and now, examining the 
donbtful and dangerous position which he occupied, he determined hy 
a master stroke of policy "to restoi'e himself to his conntry, before 
that country was reduced so low as to be not worth returning to." 

270. Yet, urgent as were hie reasons for a reconciliation, he still 
feared the giddy multitude by whom he had been condemned. Fnllf 
eonvineed that he could never rule in the hearts of the people, as 
Pericles had d<ine, he set about changing the government of Athena 
from a democracy to an oligai-chy, with his characteristic zeal. Hav- 
ing strengthened his interest with the satrap by tiie most subtle flat- 
tery, he managed to communicate with the commanders of the Athe- 
nian fleet at Samoa, signifying to them hU power to bring THsaapltemei 
into their interest, and througli him to lead Darius himself into their 
alliance. But this he would not do, unless the power were taken 
from the Many and given to the Feie. Tlie generals of the anny, 
being in reality the leading men in the commonwealth, immediately 
sent a messenger to the nobility at Athens, with a request that they 
would assume the government, and deprive the people of the power 
they had hitherto enjoyed. 

271. The nobility joyfully set about the performance of a work so 
congenial to their feelings; nevertheless, up to the last hour of the 
DKiiocBAOT, every thing was oondneted in a ti'uly democratic manner. 
A general assembly was summoned. A resolution was passed, per- 
mitting any one to make any proposal without fear. Then it was 
decided that a nets council should be foi-med, having full power to 
administer pulilic affairs. This council consisted of four hundred 
members, but, to amuse the people, it was added, that they would call 
in the aid of five tliousand citizens in eases of ernergenoy. Thus the 

QuM«o««.— MO. WhnldldAloiblirtcstbtndo? Wl.ere wisMlleliiBf (Seo mnp No. B.) 
Cl,li.9? (SstnBmap.) Why ivaa ALolbiidca Iiuin? fiivor wilh the apMtans! F]wii »-hat 
lUiI liBeoiiBiMiufiiHj'dutrrioinBf 210. WTiMdIil ho foap among Uis Alhonknsf Why <itil 
he Klsli[heg«yenimfntchani(6<If Wlial couunanloiHisil did ho eeniJ ! ill. By what pro- 
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people of Atliens voted aivay their beloved democracy, after having 
enjojed it about one hundred years after the banishment of the 
Pisi strut idle. 

272. Thd TyniNNT of the Four Hukdekd — When the assembly 
broke up, the Four Hundred, rested vpith their new powers, and fol- 
lowed by one hundred and twenty young men who acted as attend- 
ants or assassins, aa the case might requ re entered the senate-house, 
paid the council of Five Hundred the arrears m their salaries, and 
commanded them instantly to retire an older which they prudently 
obeyed. Having now all power m their hands they put to death 
those who disputed their authority and feeling folly competent to 
order affairs in the best possible manner, they determined not to recall 
AlciUadea, lest lie might interfere in some of their plans. Ansious, 
however, to secnre the favor of the army at Samos, they sent out tea 
commissioners to explain their mea-^nres, and soothe the feelings of the 
eoldiera. This the pacificators found no easy task; there was no dis- 
guising the facta in the case ; the people were deprived of power, and 
Athens was ruled by four hundred tyrants I The soldiers sent imme- 
diately for Alcibiades, and, having appointed him their general, begged 
him to sail at once for Athens, and destroy the enslavers of their 
country. 

273. This measure, which would have saved Sparta any further 
trouble witli Athens, Alcibiades prevented ; using arguments and 
entreaties with some, and foj-ce with others. The commissioners 
■were, however, sent back with a message from himself, requiring tlie 
immediate abolition of the self-eonstitnted council, and the restoration 
of the senate. When the commissioners delivered their message, and 
reported the state of things in Samoa, the Four Hundred determined 
to submit to Sparta rather than fiUl into the hands of their infuriated 
brethren. They opened negotiations for this purpose; but before they 
were able to effect any thing, the people rose against them, and they 
were glad to escape with their lives. Alcibiades was then earnestly 
solicited to make all possible haste to the relief of Atliens ; but, proud 
as he was, he wished to return under happier auspices than from a 
mutinying army to a seditious city. Parting, therefore, from Samos 
with a few ships, he cruised along the Egean, in search of some adven- 
ture which should enable him to strike a blow tor his country, 

274. Had the Spartans been on the alert during these times of trial. 
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tliey might liave conquered Attica while tlie people were liesitating 
between tiie orders received from the Athenian coid rami wealth at 
Snmos, and the Athenian commonwaalth at Athens; bat, with their 
naual tardiness, they lost the time in embarrassing negotiations with 
the vacillating Tisaap hemes. The false satrap was seeking to plaj off 
the Athenians against the Spartans, by keeping thenj in perpetual hos- 
tility; so tljat soon after he promised Aloibiades to make an alliance 
witii the Athenians, he engaged to pay the Lacedemonians for protett- 
ing the coasts of the Egean. 

275. Battlr of AsTDoe.—Myndarus, the Spartan admiral, having 
intelligence from Pharnabazus tliat the Athenians were in bis neigh- 
borhood, directed his course that way; and Alcibiades, hearing of the 
intended fight, followed. The two fleets met near Abydos, and a bat- 
tle ensued which lasted till night, without decisive advantage to either 
side, when several foreign galleys were seen approaching. The Spar- 
tans, recognizing Aloil)iades, felt sure of timely assistance ; but when 
they saw the Athenian flag hung out, and perceived that be bore down 
upon tbein with hostile intentions, they thought only of malting good 
their retreat. The Athenians having, by the assistance of Alcihiades, 
captured thirty galleys, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

276. Thh ViaiT. — After this glorious success, Alcibiades prepared 
presents, and went to wait upon Tissapbernes with a princelv train 
The treaoberons satrap, however, to throw th b 1 n aga p n th 
side of the Spartans, seized him, and t 1 n p t S d 
From this place he contrived to escape to CI S3 1 fi d x 
ships there, embarked immediately ani 1 1 f th H 11 p t 
The troops received hira with j j and I tl t My d d 
Pharnabazus were together atC uh dlmthtt 
was necessary to pursue them, and t k d bl w II d tl 
Spartans known the number oflflthjwldth d 
ft battle ; bnt Alcibiades, coming upnatmd t f 
showed only a part of his ships, and wh thywre t. "^P ^ 
in the others, till the Spartans were compl t ly t d PI \> 
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bat entirely cleared tlie sea of Lacedeiiionians, A letter was also 
intercepted, which, in the Laconic style, was to give the Ephoi'i an. 
account of the condition of tlie Spariana. " Oar glory is faded. Hyn- 
dariis is slain, Onr soldiers are starving ; and we know not what step 
to take." Sncoess began to bring back the " saramer friends " of tlie 
Athenians. When the islands saw the whole fleet of the Peloponnesus 
annihilated at a blow, and knew that Alcibiades stood at the helm of 
state, they began to think the commonwealth would outride the 
stoiin ; tiiey talked no more of revolt, or of alliance with Sjiarta, but 
furnished regularly and cheerfully their stipulated qnota of money, 
men, and ships. 

278. Aloibiadefl, understanding the embarrassments irising from in 
exhausted treisury, detennined to bring the towns of Chalet don and 
Byz.intmm (which commanded the luTatne trade of the Emmc) 
again tinder AtVLenian junsdiction Thus fortified, he might tie it. 
with Pharnibazus, awe Tissaphernci, atop the Spartan 6U[ plies from 
Per-ia, and eitabli«li the snpeiiority of Athens beyond question It 
was a comprehensive and feasible plan, bnt it came too late The 
sun of Athens was already in it^ evening declination, and the daik 
clonds of f tction were gathering like a pall arouud her gloi > \lc] 
blades, combining in himself the address of Therai-.toclea and the 
talents of Pencles, prolonged, for a little, her brief day ; but perished 
himself in the ruin of his native city. 

279. In the twenty-fourth year of the war, he led his whole force 
to the siege of Chaleedon. He inclosed it with a wall which reached 
from sea to sea. The Lacedemonian commander of the garrison sent 
to Pharnabazus for assistance, bnt that prince began to grow tired of 
an alliance which brought frequent battles and no victories, and made 
constant demands upon his purse, without bringing him in either do- 
minion or glory. He therefore sent proposals of accommodation to 
the Athenians, and a treaty was finally concluded in the following 
terms: "That Pharnabazus should pay $20,000 for the ransom of 
Ohalcedon ; that aii arrears should be paid up, and the Chalcedonians 
pay tribut* to Athens as formerly ; and that Pharnabazus should con- 
duct embassadors to the king from the Athenians." On these condi- 
tions the siege of Chaleedon was raised. Pharnabazus, thus secure in 

QvettitPie.—aT!. Whntiseittdnr tlie Intcrcetited Uttett 'What effect did snccces hnve t 
Sib. Wtif HFTQ CbalccdoD and ByznuUum eo luiiiDttnnc? AnA VsW qiisntiiiea of wbcat 
•Kcte formerly, as now, nilaed npon [he shores « Iha Blnck Seii,Bnii thR eommorco in breiid- 
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ilia own satrapy, left Alcibiades at liberty to proceed with the siege 
of Byzantiiim. 

280. B. o. 407.— Oaptube or Byzantium, and Return op Alcibi- 
JDEB. — This place he undertook to reduce hj drawing a line of circura- 
vatlation about it. But the Byzantines, waroed by the fate of Ohal- 
cedon, made overtures to him, which he accepted. A gate was in 
coQseqaence opened to hia troops in the night, and after a sharp 
struggle with tlie Spartan garrison the place was taken, and the flag 
of Athens once more commanded the Boaphorns. The services which 
Alcihiades had thus rendered his country were perhaps greater than 
any Greek had ever before performed. When he first joined the fleet 
at Samos, Athens commanded little more territory than her walls 
inclosed; she had no revenne; no regular pay for soldiers; and they 
were consequently dispirited and mutinous. Under his auspices, her 
doiniiiioii had been restored; her fleet again rode triumphant over the 
seas; and the allies again proudly ranged themselves under her ban- 

281. His heart now yearned after his native country. He sighed 
to be the acknowledged benefactor of Athens; to walk from tlie 
Pirfflus to the city saved by his efforts, with a prouder step than when 
he (jnitted it eight years before, tlie commander of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion. He longed to stand npun the bema, and sway the most enlight- 
ened audience in tlie world by the breath of his eloquence ; and to hear 
his praises shouted by tlie voices which had been loudest to condemn 
him unheard, as the multilator of the Hermje. Having settled afFiurs 
in Byzimtium as nipidly as possiUe he led the armament to Samos. 
There, selecting twenty ships of his convoy he sent the others on to 
Athens, following liimself at a distance agitated alternitely with 
hopes and fears as to the reeeptitn he should meet 

282. He cruised along the ciast of Laconia uat 1 informed by bis 
friends that he had been elected general of the conimonwealth witli 
two colleagues, when he sailed directly for Attica, Having covered 
his galleys with bucklers and spoils of all sorts, in the manner of 
trophies, and made an iinj osing displav of ships « ith their arm* and 
ensigns, he entered tlie harbor ( f Pirieus When 1 is approach m as 
announced, a vast crowd assembled about the port, each vying with 
the other in extolling the merits of Alcihiades, praising hia abilities, 

^tit{aii^,—iSe. Give in nccount of hta aucsEss sa r«g:^rds Byi^uilium, What is lUtcd 
ut the ii«rvlces of Akltilsdes to Athens? Whamere those senices' 331. What wu the 
SreaCdeflreoT AldbiadeiF For what dii! he sigh and Inag! what arrangemenU did he 
makeUretaratiiAtheQat 262. Wlien did ha laU fur Altlcal Give an acDouat of Ih* re- 
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his liberalitj, and liia patriatisin. A few, indeed, ventnred to whisper 
that he had been the cause of all tlieir misfurtiines, hj advising tfio 
Sicilian expedition, and concerting plans for the Spartans; but their 
voices were drowned ia the acclamations of the mnltitnde. 

2S3. IliB frienda gathered ronud him as he leaped on shore ; siich as 
could approach liira, crowned him with garlands; while those who 
could not get near for the crowd, viewed him from a distance, shed- 
ding tears of joy. The greetings being over, he proceeded to the city, 
and went into the assem!)ly of the people, where he very modestly 
complained of f?ieir treatment, and escnsingly ascribed it to the 
influence of some envious demon. He then opened before them tiie 
hopes and designs he had foi'roed, and they were so much pleased with 
his harangue that they crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave 
hira tlie absolute commajul of tlieir forces. Thus armed with autho- 
rity and established in favor, he proceeded to direct the enrollment of 
fresh troops, and the equipment of a fleet, with which he proposed 
again to cross the Egean. 

284. Ltsander'b PoLicr. — Meanwhile Pharnahazna, with the Athe- 
nian embassadors whom he had undertaken to conduct to Susa, was 
met in Phrygia by Gyrus,* who had come into the western provinees 
clothed with royal authority. The young prince had, however, been 
commanded by his father to assist tlie Spartans, and the Athenians 
were consequently repulsed. A general now entered the arena fully 
equal in dissimulation and intrigue to Alcibiades. This was Lysander, 
tlie Spartan admiral, who, though educated in the laws of Lycargus, 
and accustomed to the heavy sound of iron money all his life, under- 
stood at once the superior weight of gold and silver. He had been 
sent out in the winter, to take command of the army in Asia Minor; 
and, collecting the scattered forces of Lacedemon at Ephesus, had 
diligently employed the time in building ships and furnishing a fleet. 

286. Ah soon as he heard that Gyrus had arrived at Sardis, lie has- 
tened to pay his court to him, and to acquaint him with the conduct 
of Tissaphernes. Gyrus was very glad to hear the satrap accused, 
because he knew him to he his enemy ; and as Lysander conformed to 
all his requests, and flattered him continually, he soon granted him 
whatever he desired. When the crafty Lacedemonian was about to 
take his leave. Gyrus provided a grand entertainment for him, an<l 
after drinking to him according to the Persian manner, inquired, 
• Brother of Artaieraes. Soeirtiele "Cjrns Keyolts," in PersU. 

CBoa'ion*.— 283. OftLeomuiwnecafii the Mscmblj or Ihc people, SSi. Wkatis will of 
CjTus; OrLjeiuidsrt 23J. What dldL7Ui1d«s«<»mp!l£liat BurdlsT 
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"What can I do for you that will give you tiie moat satisfaction t" 
Lysander rejilied, " Notliiiig would gratify me so niuch as the addition 
iif a single obolus* to the seamen's daily wages." 

286. Cyrus was eo pleased with this answer, that !ie made him a 
present of ten thousand pieces of gold. Ljsander em])loyed the 
money to increase the wages of his men, a measure which worked 
like magic upon the tivo fleets. There were, hoth among the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians, multitudes of Beotians, Phocians, Argives, 
Arcadians, and others, who oared neither for the right or the wrong 
<if t)ie matter, but attached themselves to the side which offered the 
best pay. The gold of Pema decided them in favor of the Laeedemo- 
niaus ; so that tliis stroke of policy almost unmanned the Athenian 
galleys. 

287. Thb Fatal SKiEwisn.^The news of the alliance between 
Cyrus and Lysander had not reached Athens when Alcibiades, in the 
third month after his return, sailed ag.iin for the theater of war. He 
stopped first at Andros, which had revolted. He was in part success- 
ful, but seeing that the walls of the principal city were strong enough 
to sustain & long siege, he erected a trophy, and proceeded to Saraos, 
Disappointed in his expectations of gaining the favor of Cyrus, he did 
not yet yield to despair. He anchored !iis fleet at a convenient dis- 
tance from Epheaus, and left it there in charge of Antii)chus, the pilot, 
giving him strict orders not to engage with the Spartans, while he 
went to the Hellespont to raise supplies. Antioehns disobeyed this 
command, went out, and by insulting language provoked Lysander to 
an engagement, was defeated, and slain. Fifteen Athenian ships were 
taken ; the remainder escaped to Samos. When Aicibiadea heard of 
what had, been done, he hastened back, and, drawing out his whole 
force, offered battle ; but Lysander refused to engage, and the Athe- 
nians were compelled to hear the disgrace. 

288. The Fall of Ai.oiBiADKS.~Tho people of Athens bore the 
intelligence that Andros had been abandoned very well ; for they 
expected to hear that Chios and Ionia were conquered ; but when the 
report came that their fleet had fled before an inferior force, and that 
an alliance had been consummated between Lacedemon and Persia, all 
Athens was in an uproar. They had thought Alcibiades invincible, 
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niiU tlioir first feeling upon discovering their mistake was one of indig- 
nfttion and distrust. Thej suspected th.it it was not from want of 
abilitj, but from lack of inclinntion, that he had not fulfiliBd his pro- 
mises; and, excited hy the startling dangers that lay before them, 
urged on by artfal and interested orators, without waiting to under- 
stand the fscts in the case, they proceeded to pass the fatal decree 
which sealed the ruin of Athens. 

239. Alcibiades and his associate, Thrasjbulas, the two persons 
who, by eiperienco and the gifts of nature, were beyond all others 
the best qnalified to save the common wealth, were dismissed from 
their employments. Ten generals were appointed in their room, of 
■whom Conon was chief. Thrasybnius remained with the fleet, but 
Alcibiatles retired to liis estate in Chersoneaua. 

290, B. o. 406. — BiTTi^ OF Anoisra^. — At tlie time of his appoint- 
ment, Conon was employed in the siege of Andrea, A decree of the 
people directed him to go immediately, with the twenty ships under 
his orders, and take command of the fleet at Samos. It was already 
late in the year, and on his arrival he found & general dejection per- 
vading the army. His first measure was precisely that for which 
Aleihiades had been, condemned. He selected seventy triremes, and 
sent them out in various directions, to collect revenue from sue?, 
islands and towns as had not already revolted. 

291. The term of Lysander's command having expired, lie was 
superseded by Callicratidas, his equal in courage, but not in cunning. 
There was too much of the true Spartan in him to stand all day about 
the doors of Cyrus, waiting till he had done drinking, and was ready 
to admit strangei's; so, after being laughed at by the porters as an 
ignorant rustic, he went back without any money to pay his soldiers. 
However, he took one of the principal towns of Lesbos by storm, and 
having pursued Conon into the harbor of ITitylene, captured tliirty of 
his ships, and besieged him there. Then, hearing that the other gene- 
rals were returning, and making all sail for the relief of Mitylene, he 
advanced to meet them over against Arginusie. His pilot advised him 
to retreat, because the Athenians had the greater number of ships; 
but he replied, "My death would be a small loss to Sparta; my flight 
would be A disgrace." 

^umMotm.— aea How aid it nffccl the Athenians ! Wbj did Ihey pmb tio fitol dtcrcE t 
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292. The hostile fleets met, and a bloody action ensued. Callicra- 
tidas, in attempting to break the Athenian line, was precipitated into 
tlje sea, and drowned. The Spartans soon after fled. The Atlieniau 
generals bronght up their galleys alongside of each other, and held a 
council of war. It was decided to leave Theramenes with forty ships, 
to collect the dead for burial and the wounded from the wrecks; 
while they proceeded, as was first intended, to liberate Conon. But 
neither of these plans was carried into effect. A violent storm came 
on, which compelled all to seek shelter, and thus the unfortunate 
crews of the disabled ships were left to perish. 

293. Ekwaeb of the Victohh of Auginus^. — This sudden tiiru 
of affairs might have retrieved the fallen fortunes of Athens, had she 
not been equally incapable of bearing defeat with fortitude, or success 
with coraposare. Hence tliis splendid victory was followed by oue 
of the moat extraordinary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes of 
faction recorded in history. Of the eight generals who commanded 
at Arginuste, six went home, dreaming, perhaps, of garlands and 
crowns which tlie grateful populace would bestow upon them ; but 
Boarcely liad they arrived, when they were taken into safe oastody till 
they could give an account of their transactions. When the assembly 
of the people met, Theramenes came forward and aconseil the prison- 
ers of neglecting to save the lives of the woundel atter the battle. 

294. The g I w ly p tt 1. t peak word in their 
own defense Tlyw 1 dth h kyfa trial, and 
condemned tdtl 8 t hw tltdytlp esiding ofK- 
cer of the 8e t f F H Id t ra d t d by th clamors of 
the people, i gi d g t th t aa II al d unjust; the 
Toice of the ! ty 1 p Id, d th y w re led off to 
esecntion! Man f 11 d tl m w th te t th pi ce of death, 
and felt in tl t m 1 h ly i th w ght f g It wL oh had fullen 
upon their c t y 

295. Battle of ,^gos Potamos. — The Spartans, ignorant of the 
steps Athens had thus taken to accelerate her own downfall, were 
greatly troubled by the defeat at Arginasre, and the death of Callicra- 
tidas. There was not a man that could relieve their embarrassments 
like Lysander; and the law forbade his re-election to the same office. 
To evade this regnlation, they sent out another admiral, with Lysander 
for lieutenant. On reaching his station, Lysander immediately waited 

^mmWom.— »3. Give an sccouot of the buttle of ArginmiB. What did thp Atlienlo' 
irenemlslhen dol M8,2^ How were thB vintora rewBrfledf Who WM to save them 
!S5. Hov ilid the S|inrt«i>a 
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upon Cym3 aiiil obtaiBcd supplies, which enabled him to pay up all 
arrears, and proceeii with his arrangements fur opening the campaign 
in the spring, with a fleet equal to that of Athens. Soitn after ttje 
vernal eqniiios he moved from Ephesas to Abjdos, and thence to 
Lampsacus,* where he anchored hia fleet. 

396. Oonon, hearing that Lj-sandor had gone to the Ilelleapont, 
pnrsued him with all speed, trembling for the important cities in that 
region. He stopped at Sestos for refreshment, and that night landed 
at jEgos Potamos, or Goat's Eiver. As the strait there was only about 
two miles wide, the arrival of the Athenians was instantly known to 
Lysander, and he took his measures accordingly. By daybreak nest 
morning hia galleys were ranged in order of battle. The Athenians, 
equally prompt, rowed ont to meet them ; but the Lacedemonians 
rested upon their oars, and gazed upon tfiem in stern silence. These 
movements were repeated three days in succession, 

297. Trora the top of liis castle Aloibiades could see the manren- 
vers of the two fleets, and he was shrewd enough to guess at the pur- 
pose of Ljsander. In the hour of her danger, his love for his country 
revived; and though at the peril of his life, he went to the Athenian 
camp and told the commanders, thai, as jEgos Potamos contained no 
harbor, and they were obliged to go every day two miles to market, 
it would bo better to move the fleet down to Sestos, and await the 
attack of Lysander there. This advice, so politic and so seasonable, 
was treated with contempt; and one of the generals was wi insolent 
as to bid him begone, for that they, and not he, were now to give 
orders. Alcibiades told his friends who conducted him out of the 
camp, that if he had not been insulted by the generals he would have 
soon brought the Lacedemonians to battle by attacking them with his 
Thracian archers. 

298. It was not long before the wisilom of Ids counsels was seen, 
for on the fifth day Lysander moved across the strait with his whole 
fleet. Conon alone, of all the Athenian generals, was in any state of 
preparation. When he saw tlie enemy in motion, he sounded the call 
to arms; but the soldiers and seamen were too far away to hear it, 
and the Pelopoimesians were upon them betbre they were ready for 
action. Conon's trireme, with seven others of his division, and the 
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eacred sliip Paraliis, hiiring their crews aboard, put off from the shore. 
AI! the rest were seized at anchor. Finding he could effect nothing, 
ConoQ fled while the eneraj were intent upon the capture, and, having 
cleared the mouth of the Hellespont, hoisted all sail. Afraid to go 
home with the evil tidings, he sent an account of tlie affair by the 
Paralus, and directed his course to Cyprus, where Evagoras feiudlj 
receired him. 

299. OoHSEcuBHCKs OF TUB Battlb OF jEooB PoTAMos, — Lvsander, 
having taken possession of the Athenian ships to the number of one 
hundred and serenty, began the pursuit of the scattered troops. The 
greater part of them, together with all the generals, were made prison- 
ers. Tliey were carried to Lamp«acus, where a roaucil of w ar decided 
that every Athenian citisea among them thotild ie put to death , and 
Lysander pommenceil the work by slajmg one of the commanders 
with his own hand. The Athennn marme bemg thus entirely de- 
stroyed, Lysander had only to sail around the Egean and take jiosses 
aion of the islands and towns upon the coast As soon as he appeared 
in the strait between Byzantinm and Cli di,edon, messengers came to 
him from those places with terms of surrender. He sent every Athe- 
nian direetly home, that the city, having many mouths to feed, might 
he the sooner reduced by fatoine. 

300. The Paralns, meantime, protected by its sacred character, had 
reached its destination, with that intelligence which no other ship had 
dared to convey. In the words of another, " Alarm and lamentation, 
beginning immediately about the harbor, wei-e rapidly communicated 
through the town of Pirajns, and then, passing from mouth to mouth 
by the long walls np to the city, the consternation became universal, 
and that night no pereon slept in Athens." Grief for the numerous 
slain, the flower of Athenian youth, among whom every one had some 
relative or friend, was not all. They feared for themselves; they had 
abused the day of power, and they trembled at the approach of the 
day of retribution. Athens was not yet without men capable of guid- 
ing her throagh any ordinary diflicnlty, bat she was now in a strait 
from which there was no egress. 

301. On one side howled the waves of faction, decreeing death to 
the proposer of .in unsuccessful measure; on tlie otlier frowned the 
power of Lacedeinon, stern and immovable as the pillars of Hercules. 
None knew what course to take ; the orators dared not advise ; the 

^esWoM.— »9. What bpcame nf the eipturcil AUipniam? WhM then dlfl Lysander 
dnt 800. Whut newadld tbePsralDS lake ID Atllca! Hiiw dlil llie news affect Ihe AChe- 
niu9 1 SOI. What etnlt tu Athens then In t 
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demoorftcy dared not decree ; tlie aristocracj dared not commnnd. 
To raise anotlier fleet would be impossible ; to venture a battle nith 
the Spartans bj land wonld be mailneas ; and, esliausted by tlie elfi)rt$ 
of despair, all racks sullenly prepared to sustain a siege, botli by sea 
and land. Lysander, having cruised leisurely along the Hellespont, 
and received the snbraission of tlie cities, sent off a part of his fleet to 
secure the islands, and dispatched a messenger to the Spartans, telling 
them that he was ready to sail to the Pirteua with two hundred 
triremes. 

302. SiKQB OF Athens. — No sooner was this intelligence receivoil, 
than the Peloponnesians summoned their allies to assist in putting a 
flnal period to a war, which had lasted, with little intermission, 
twenty-sis years. All the states except Argos sent ont their troops; 
the whole force of Laconia was mustered for the important occasion. 
Effecting a anion upon the borders of Attica, they marched fearlessly 
up to the walls of Athens, and fixed their head -quarters in " Acade- 
mns's sacred shade." Ljsander arrived at the appointed time, and 
cast anchor in the harbor, and thus all supplies were cut off from the 
devoted city. No assault was attempted; famine did its work with 
fearful certainty ; and the Lacedemonians looked on with perfect com- 
posure while their long-hated rival wasted away. 

303. Yet it was not till many had died of hunger that any even 
proposed to capitulate; and then it was three long and weary nionths 
before the terms were fixed upon. The Corinthian and Theban allies, 
indeed, contended that no terms should be granted ; they saii! that the 
people ought to be sold into slavery, and the site of the city made a 
slieep-Wftlk, like the Cirrliiean plain. The Spartans, more merciful, 
settled the following conditions : " That all ships of war should be sur- 
rendered, except twelve; that the lung walls and the fortilications of 
the Pirieus should be destroyed ; that all tiie exiles should be restored 
to the rights of the city ; that the Athenians should hold for friends 
or enemies all other people, hs they were friends or enemies of Lai^e- 
demon; and that the Athenian forces should go wherever Lacedumon 
might command, by land or sea." 

304. When these proposals were received, food had become so 
scarce that it was impossible to hold out many days; yet it was not 
without much debate that the vote was gained to accept the condi- 
tions. Tlie Spartan king, Agia, and Lysander, with their troops, then 

PiiM(/o7M,— sni, Wlmt movempnU did Lyssnrter make? ana Itn* inng liiid Ihc B-ir 
lulled! Whiit iiniled rfforCs witb mod* tu bring it lo > cli^sef Hf.w itiis Athens prg- 
Cioaed sgilnst! B03. WhMmndltiom wer* the Atlienl»n3fin»llycoinpellcd WBubmiiloJ 
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began the demolition of those walla which had so long made Athens 
impregnable. A band of miisiciana was employed, to animate them in 
tlie work of destruction by the sound of their instruments; while the 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced for joj, and hailed the 
day as the first of their liberty. 

305.— B. o. i04, — The Spartana nest proceeded to give laws to 
Athens. Notices were sent to the exiles and fugitives to return and 
take possession of their estates. The assembly of the people was 
abolished, and the supreme authority committed to a council of thirty, 
among whom was that Theramenes who procured the death of the six 
generals. Affairs being thus settled, Agis led away his forces, and 
Lysander sailed to Samos, conquered tlie island, and banished all who 
resist-ed his power. Having secured tiie Egean, lie dismissed the ships 
of the allies, and, with his Lacedemonian squadron, returned liome. 
"So ended the Peloponneslan war, in its twenty-seventh year; and so 
Laccdemon, now in alliance with Persia, became again the leading 
power of Greece ; and the aristocracy triumpiiod over the democracy 
in almost every commonweidth of the nation." 

306. The Thiety TYKiSTS.— Thongh the Spartans would not, as 
they said, " be guilty of putting ont one of the eyes of Greece," by the 
entire destruction of Atlifens, yet, wishing to destroy entirely lier poli- 
tical importance, they chose men for lier tyrants wlio had nothing to 
recommend them bat a hatred of democracy. These men, instead of 
giving to the republic a more perfect body of Jaws, merely chose 8,000 
citizens to confirm their decrees, and help them bear the odium which 
repeated executions- brought upon them. The chairman of the Thirty 
was Critias, a man who, having been banished. Lad resided for some 
time at Sparta, where he publistied a treatise npon the institutions 
and laws of that country, which probably recommended him to Lysan- 
der. This man detennined to be lord of Athens. The others became 
passive subjects of his will; the 3,000 sanctioned bis acts; and the 
whole city was soon filled with fines, imprisonments, confiscations, and 
executions, 

307. Fearing, however, the revenge their tyranny was calculated to 
eicite, the Thirty obtained a guard from Sparta, and by their assist- 
ance put to death all who opposed tiiem. But though Athens was 
thus fallen and enslaved, she still retained the empire of mind. So- 

C««(iOB«.— 301, 30i IIuw were the condlUouB carried nntt Whi.t tbfo dfd Agfs and 
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crates, Xenophon, and Plato still resided within her dismantled walla; 
Aloibiades, Thrasjbulus, and Oonon, though in exile, possessed such 
abilities as few men could boast ; and amid all their misery, the people 
flattered themselves that while tliey lived Athens could not be wholly 
undone. Their liopes were disappointed in Aloibiades, but more than 
realized in Thrasjbulua and Conon. 

308. The Tyrants also feared Alcibiades, and sought his ruin. When 
the Lacedemonians gained the empire of the sea, he left his home in 
the Chersonesua and tooK refuge in Bithynia; intending, like Tbemis- 
tocles, to visit the Persfan court, and gain that protection from a 
foreign power which his own country could not afford him. He wiis 
residing in a small village in Phrjgia when Lysander, having received 
a scytale from Sparta to get Aloibiades dispatched, sent to desire Phar- 
nabnzus to put the decree in force. The persons intrusted with the 
esecntion of this dastardly order surrounded the house of the illus- 
trious Athenian, and set it on fire. Aloibiades forced his way through 
the flames and drove back the barbarians, who, retreating to a dis- 
tance, overwhelmed him with a shower of darts and stones. He sunk 
down under a multitude of wounds, and expired. Timandra, liis mis- 
tress, toot up his body, dressed it in the finest robes she had, and per- 
formed over It those ceremonies necessary to secure the soul an 
entrance into the kingdom ot Pluto. 

309. Successful so fjr, the Thirty proceeded to still greater lengths 
in wiekedncas To support their riotous expenses, and pay their Spar- 
ton guard, they concluded to select every one his man ; accuse him of 
some crime; cause him to be put to death; and seize upon his estate. 
Theraraenea was struck with horror at this proposal. He inveighed 
against it in the strongest terms, but he only brought destruction 
upon himself. Critias denounced him, and, by bringing his guards 
with drawn swords about the place of trial, awed the judges into a 
sentence of condemnation. He sprang to the altar, and claimed pro- 
tection from its sanctity; but the Thirty had lost all fear of the crime 
of sacrilege; he was dragged to prison, and compelled to drink the 
hemlock; a fate which would have commanded more of our commi- 
seration, had he not himself hroaght about a similar tragedy in the 
ease of the victors at Arginus^, 

310. Thrasybdhis. — Meanwhile, Thrasybulus, who had been living 
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nt Thebes, feh the miseries of his country, and longed to rehevo them. 
He conversed with thoso who fled tliither fi-otii Athens, and gradually 
collected s party of fuUowera, nut formidable indeed from their nuiB- 
bers, but all determined in the cause of freedom. Without exciting 
the suspicions of the Thirty, he made the necessary arrangements, and 
with his little band seized on the strong fortress of Phyle, about 
twelve miles from Athens. The Thirty, their guard, and the assistant 
8,000 marched out to dispossess them, and sat down before the town 
in the form of a regular siege ; but a grent snow-storm coming on, 
they were obliged to march back to the city. Tlirasybulns, being 
re-enforced by other citizens, pursued his course, and took possession 
of Pineus. Tlie Thirty, snd all the followers they could master, 
attacked them there, but were defeated, and Oritias was slain. As the 
rest were flying, Thrasybul us cried out, "Wherefore do you fly from 
me as a victor, rather than assist me as the nvenger of your liberty I 
We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens; neither have we declared 
against the city, but against the Thirty Tyrants." 

311. The attacking army listened and were conviiioed. Tlirasybu- 
1ns, at the head of his associates, and the volunteers who came over 
to bis side, marched into the ci;y in triumph, expelled the Tliirty, and 
appointed ten magistrates in their room. The Tyrants met the death 
they so richly merited, and Athens rL-sumed her ancient laws. The 
Spartans ratified the acts of Thrasyhnlus ;* a general anmesty was pro- 
claimed : it was decreed that all past actions should be bnried in obli- 
vion ; and as these things took place in the archonship of the Euolides, 
all events beyond tlie time of legal memory wei-e said to be "Before 
Euclides." The laws of Solon were transcribed and put in force, and 
quiet once more reigned in the city, 

312. Dbath of Socrates. — At this time, when the greatest zeal 
was professed for the revival of the ancient institutions, all who had 
uttered any thing against the old laws and usages of the state were 
looked upon as dangerous persons. In this number was found the 
wise and virtuous Socrates.f Amid the darkness of paganism he Lad 

* PnutuuiJas. tho king, eecretlj' fuvoreit Thrasfbuliis, and «bta<ned peiee for Atlmiis. 

t Socmlta, the son of u algtnHy, was bom «. c. 4W. He v/ts eiccedlngly honiolj, oDil 

of 1 rekdun. his |iro3pocts for riidn^ tn cho mirld vete very small ; but i weaUby Athonlaii, 
absen>ln^ h!a [ore nf etaAy tmJ woiulrrful abilitlaE. Uxik hlia Into taie hnuee, and gave him 
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attained the idea of Okb Stjpeemk Beiso, wliom he acknowledged ns 
the framer and preserver of the nniverse ; and he consequently treated 
many of the superstitions of the times with contempt. Having also 
been eye-witness to the inconstant, uncertain, and even cruel govern- 
ment of the democracy, he had expressed some aristocratic sentiments; 
find haying been the tutor of Alcibiades and Critias, their follies and 
vices were in some measure imputed to him. 

313. These circumstances constituted "the head and front of his 
offending;" but as the Athenians had been too moch engagud with 
other affairs to do more than to listen to the ridicule which the comic 
poets heaped upon him, no notice had been taken of liis atheism ; 
now, when the revolution of Thi-asybulns had placed them again at 
ease, it seems to ns quite natural that they should seal the dark 
scroll of a century, peculiar for instances of ingratitude, with the blood 
of the purest and wisest of their citizens. 

314, Instigated by the rhetoricians and sopiiists, whom Socrates 
had irritated by his cutting sarcasms, a youn^' ni^in went to the 
king archon, and impeached him in the following form: "Melitus, 
son of Melitus, declires these upon oath, against Socrates, son of 
Sophromscas Socrates is guilty of reviling the gods whom the city 
acknon ledges , and of preaching other new gods; moreover, he is 
guilty of corrupting the youth of Athens. Penalty, — death." Before 
the case was tried, one of his friends composed a speech, and brought 
it to Socrates for his defense; but he refused to use it, or to resort to 
any of those methods by which criminals are accustomed to move the 
hearts of their judges to mercy. He looked upon death with pleasure, 
eminent ptailoBopbors ; nod applied himseir to tbe study of mtture.nith s liiliionce tbat 
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SB a relief from .the joyless period of old age. He however declared 
his inDCicence in the strongest terms, and contended that he deserved 
rewards and honors, rather than the punishment of the malefaetor. 

31B. After his condemnation, he addressed his jndges in a speech 
of some length, and in conclusion said: "But it is time for rae to 
depart — I to die, yon to lire; but which for the greater good, God 
only knows." It was customary to execute on the day following trial, 
hut as the sacred galley had just been crowned and sent to DeJos, it 
was not lawful to put any one to death till its return. Thus for tliirty 
days Soerates lived in the prison, conversing freely with his friends, 
and unfolding his doctrines with the greatest force and power. When 
the fatal cup was brought to him, he took it with a serene air, and 
drank its contents with the most perfect composure. He walked 
about till he felt the poison begin to work, and then lay down and 
expired, b o. 400, He was seventy years of age. 

316. B o. 400, — Hetkhat op the Teh TnoiisiND. — In the first 
yenr of the former century, Cyrus betrayed the secret of the favor 
with whith he had treated the Lacedemonians. Lookhig upon them 
as the bravest soldiers of Greece, he had sought to attach them to his 
person, that they might assist him in a revolt against his brother, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. The Grecians who were led bj him in this 
enterprise to the plains of the Euphrateg, consisted of a body of Spar- 
tans under Clearchus, a body of Athenians under Proxeuus, and 
volunteers from the ot)ier states, amounting in all to thirteen thousand 
men. Cyrus having been slain in the battle of Cunasa, the Greeks 
were left without a leader or gnide in a strange land. 

317. By the chances of war, the length of the way, and the incle- 
mencies of the season, they had lost three thousand of their number; 
bat in the beginning of this century, the famous Ten Thousand reached 
Byzantium in safety. Opinions were then divided as to what course 
it was best to pursue. Some proposed to seize upon several cities of 
th6 Chorsonesus, and plant a colony there; others were for returning 
directly homo. The states which owned the adventurers were little 
pleased with the prospect of being visited by ten thousand armed 
men, who had subsisted by plunder more than a year ; they began, 

C«eMi««.— 814. Whudidheaeclare? Wtatcliim? BIS. Qlveanaccouct nt llsdeoth. 
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therefore, to plan a war which aliooM engage the attentioa of the 
retarning soldiers. The lonlsn colonies of Asia Minor, having oontii- 
huted money acd men to the unfortunate expedition of Gyrus, began 
now to fear the vengeance of their king, whose satrap, Tissaphernes, 
had returned, clothed with new powers, to Sardia. 

318, Messengers from the loniang arrived in Lacedemon, iinplorin«; 
protection, just abont the time that the Spartang were inquiring where 
a war coald be kindled to the best advantage. It was immediately 
determined to grant the required aid, and the forces sent ont from 
home were directed to enlist the forces just returning from the east. 
Senophon, with a body of sis thonsand, accordingly entered the army 
of Agesilaus, and from hia pen we have an account of those exploits 
of the Spartans, which made the monarch tremble in his distant capi- 
tal at Susa. Convinced by the Tictories of Marathon, Thennopylte, 
Salamia, and Flatea, of the immense superiority of the Grecian soldiers 
over the common hirelings of the day; and now stiinolated by the 
glorious "retreat of the Ten Thousand," Agesiians formed the bold 
and grand design of dismembering the Persian Empire, and giving to 
each satrapy its freedom, as freedom was understood among the 
Greeits. 

319, AoKsiLius. — The good old king, Archidamus, who led the con- 
federates in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at his death left 
two sons, Agis, who succeeded him, and AGBSitAtrs, who was at that 
time quite young. As the crown belonged in the family of Agis, 
Agesiians had nothing before him but. a private station, and therefore 
was educated according to the institutions of Lycurgus; but lie always 
showed such an ambition to excel, and at the same time such a sense 
of honor and justice, aa made him the peculiar favorite of hia com- 
panions. When his bi-other refused to acknowledge Leotychidaa, con- 
sidering him the son of Alcibiadea, Agesilaus began to entertain hopes 
of the crown; and no sooner was Agis dead, than Lysander, by various 
intrigues, raised him to the throne of Sparta. This being accompiisbed 
about the time that the Ionian colonies sent to Sparta for assistance, 
Lysander persuaded Agesilaus to undertake the affair, and went him- 
self in the capacity of counselor. 

320, The Oamfaions of b. o. S96, 895, and 3!)4.~When Agesilaus 
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arrived at Epheens, Tissaphemes sent to inqnire wlint induced him to 
take Tip arms in Asia. Agesilaus replied, that lie had como to aid the 
Greeks established there, and to restore to them their ancient liberty. 
The satrap assured him that his master «'ould give the Greek cities 
their freedom ; and finally engaged him to enter into a truce, while 
coariers could go to Saaa and return ivith the commands of the great 
king himself. AgeMlans spent this interval in making suitable regula- 
tions, and learning the exact force of the cities ; but Tissapheraea, false 
OS ever, privately assembled troops on all sides. Having every thing 
prepared, he sent heralds to Agesilans, commanding him to withdraw 
immediately from Asia, and declaring war against him in case of 
refusal. To be revenged upon Tissaphernes, Agesilans gave oat that 
he was going to plunder the province of Caria, but, wheu the barba- 
rians were drawn to that qtiarter, he turned suddenly into Phrjgia, 
took many cities, and enriched himself with immense spoil, 

321. — B. o. 395.— The next spring, he intimated that he shonid visit 
Lydia. The satrap did not believe him ; and Agesilans had established 
himself upon the plains of Sardis before Tissaphernes could get there 
with his tbroes, and when the armies met, the Greeks routed the bar- 
barians with great slaughter. This campaign finished the race of 
Tissaphernes. The treacherons satrap, who had deceived the Spar- 
tans and the Athenians; who had acted the part of informer twice by 
young Cyrus, and stained hia hands with the blood of the Grecian, 
generals; now, being thought guilty of treason to his sovereign, was 
beheaded. 

322. From Lydia, Agesilans marched into the province of Pharna- 
bazuB, where he pitched hia camp, and not only lived in plenty, but 
collected largo subsidies. Pharnabazus, instead of attempting to drive 
him away, collected his furniture, and moved about from place to 
place. At last, becoming wearied with this manner of life, he sent to 
desire a cenference with his enemy. Agesilans assented, and coming 
fli'st to the place appointed with his friends, sat down upon the long 
grass in the shade. The Persian grandee came up, and his servants, 
as their custom was, began to spi'ead soft skins for him to recline 
upon, but he had the grace to be ashamed of this luxury, and care- 
lessly threw himself upon the ground beside the Spartan. 

323. lie opened the negotiation by complaining of the Spartans for 

QumtuitUL—SW. When he K-tivfA »t EpheBUE, irlist nneBtlr>n vm put to bfm ? IVbnt voa 
iia rcplj ! Of whit ireiicbf rj- was Tiasflpturnes gnlilj T H.,™ Uid Aiff silngB eitrlcaW him- 
Mlf • Where ivnii PUryjiaf (See mip No. 8.) aai. In ivhot jear did Agcsilsna gnin o 
vtctotrnn tbepliinauf SurdlB? Give uD nicunnt uf tire biule. Siva b cluslng sccuniiC gf 
IlssspbenieL S22, ££& Vbut la listed of AgoBilaua and Plmintibaius f 
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ravaging 3iia country, when he liai always been their friena, itaH had 
assisted them ao much agiunst the Athenians. Agesilana was a ht^le 
embarrassed by this just rebuke, but excused himself by inviting 
Pharnabazns to join tlie lef^e against the king ; telling liim that from 
the moment he threw off his vassalage, the Grecian arms, ships, and 
battalions should become the gnardians of hia liberty. Pharnabazos 
replied, "If t!ie king sends anotlier lieutenant in my room, I will be 
with you; but while he continues me in the government, I will to the 
best of inj power repel force with force, and niake reprisals upon yon 
for him." Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, took his hand, and 
parted with him in the most friendly manner. 

324. All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesilans 
settled the police of the cities, and brought them into e.tcellent order, 
withoat banishing or putting to deatli a, single subject. Encouraged 
by the success which had crowned his efforts, he determined to re- 
move the seat of war from the coasts of the Egean to tlie heart of 
Persifl, that the king might be culled upon to fight for Ecbatana and 
Susa instead of sitting there at his ease, and biriog the states of 
Greece to destroy each otlier. In the midst of these splendid schemes, 
a messenger came to him from Greece, to tell him that Sparta was 
involved in a war with the other states, and that the Ephori had sent 
him ordere to come home and defend his own conntry. To eiiilain 
the reasons of this command, which stopped the conquests of A^ s 
lans, and left Asia anconqaered for Alexander t h 11 be ne es nry 
to examine the position of the different republ cs alter the tall of 
Athens. 

326. Spahta asd Thebes. — "When the Peloponne an war cl el 
the Spartans considered themselves undisputed n asters of Gree e 
Those states, however, that had been so anxious to esch'^nn-e the supre 
mncy of Athens for that of Laced f d th g * 

gainers by the bargain. Spartan p d q te t I 11 

Athenian arrog.iuce. Corinth, in p t 1 h h d f It 1 If 

■very important character during t! d Ik 1 t tl 

position of an humble ally ; and Th b 1 h g g d lly 
to eminence, began to aim at indepe d Th it as C tl 

Thebes, Athens, and several other ct tdtftla^ t 

Sparta. Instead of allowing, as forn 1 p m y t P H o, 

the new confederates formed aco p Ifdjt tra 

the different states, who shonld be empowered to regulate the aftuirs 
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of the Greelt nation. This leagne was devised and carried into effect 
bj" orators whom Titiiraustes, snocessor to Tiasapli ernes, had liired* to 
excite a war in Greece, thinking tliat soch an event wonld occasion 
the recall of Ageailaus. 

326. The Spartans sent an army into Beotia onder Pausanias, and 
directed Lysander to draw down with his forces from the Hellespont. 
He did so, bnt, failing to effect a junction with his king, he was de- 
feated and slain. Pausanias, not thinking it prndent to hazard anotlier 
engagement, merely begged a truce to perform the fanei-al rites of the 
slain. The Ephori cited him to give an account of his measures, hut, 
fearing pnnisliment for his unskillful conduct, he fled to another city. 
In this einbarra-ssing position of their affairs, the Spfirtans were com- 
pelled to send for Agesilans from Asia, at the very time when he 
seemed likely to humble the Persian empire in the dust. Unwelcome 
as was this cail to Agesilans, still he hesitated not to obey it. Hastily 
arranging his affairs, in such a manner that they might be in readiness 
for his return, he marched to the Hellespont, crossed Thrace and 
Macedonia, and entered Thessaly by nearly the same route thatXerses 
had traveled aboat a centniy before. 

327. As he was passing through this country, he heard that a great 
battle had been fought near Corinth, in which the Spartans were vic- 
torious ; but insteai! of being elated by the intelligence, ho exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh, " Unhappy Greece 1 why hast thou destroyed with 
thy own hands ao many brave men, who, had they lived, might have 
conquered all the barbarians in the world." Having passed the straits 
of ThermopyljB, and traversed Phocis, he entered Beotia, and encamped 
upon the plains of Cheronsaa. Here the army of the allies met him, 
and a battle was fought which Xenophon says was tlie most furious 
one of his time. Agesilaus was pierced through his armor witli spears 
and swords in many places. He was, however, victorious. Though 
mnch weakened by his wounds, he would not retire to his tent till ho 
had been carried through all hia battalions, and seen the dead borne 
off upon their shields. This splendid viotory, however, could not 
relieve his mind from the anxiety occasioned by the distressing intel- 
ligence which he received a few days before the battle. 
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328. Coson- DEFEATS THE SpAETANS AT Sea.— That Gonon TTho 
fled with nine ships from the disastrous action at jEgoa Potamos, had 
not been unmindful of his country in her fallen state. WHen Evagoras 
first received him, Oonon entere<l readily into hia service, doing all ill 
his power to improve the Cyprian fleet ; and no sooner had Agesilaus 
left Asia, than he brought about an alliance between his friend and 
Pharnabazas. He even visited the coait of Artoxerxes, and eonvinred 
that monarch of his own ability to drive the Spartans out of the 
Egean, if ha had but a fleeh Thus, before Agesilau» bad reaciied 
IJeotia, Conon, Ev:igoi-as, and Pbarnabazus were furnislied with ships, 
money, and men, to revenge the injuries of their several countries 
npon the Spartans. Agesiiaus had left the Spni'tan fleet under the 
command of his brother-in-law, a brave but inexperienced officer. 
Oonon, with his confederates, attacked, defeated, and slew him, and 
toot fifty sliips. This was the news which reached Agesibius in 
Beotia, and destroyed at once the hopes he had formed of subverting 
the Persian Empire. Though vioturioas in every engagement on his 
route from Beotia to Sparta, he could not escape the painful reflection 
that his parent state had already lost the command of llie sea, and 
that the armies which slumld have conquered her most distant foes 
were only able to protect her at home. 

329. Two EsPBniTioNS. — Athens Rbbuilt. — The nest spring, Co- 
non and Pharnafaazos undertook the work of revolution, and fi-om the 
shore of Ionia to the oft-conquered Meios, every island threw off the 
yoke of Sparta, Thence proceeding to the coast of Laconia, they 
effected a landing in various places, plundered and ravaged the coun- 
try, aod sailed away before the inhabitants had time to rally in self- 
defense. They took the island of Oythera, and placed it Xinder an 
Athenian gariison. Then directing tlieir course to the Corinthian 
istlimna, where the congress of the confederacy was assembled, they 
visited the leading men, concerted measures with them for prosecuting 
the war with Sparta, and, having furnished theni with a sura of money, 
sailed aguin for Asia. 

330. Encouraged by the joy of Pbarnabazus at this successful expe- 
dition, Conon now revealed the design he had meditated from the 
beginning. He represented the expense and inconvenience to Persia 
of maint^ning the fleet, and iie proposed that the satrap should trans- 
fer this harden to Athens, after having first put her in a situation to 

EilBTia fn Bfotln! What hopes did the iiewa destroy? What tuflocllon was iminrpil I" 
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esaet tribute from tUe islands as formerly, and secured her against 
the attacka of Laoedemon. The liberality of Phariiabazus granted 
all that Conon desired. He permitted liim to re-establish Athenian 
supremacy in the Egean, and to rebnild hia native city. 

331. Thus the nnfortunat* comTnaiider at jEgos Potainoa, after thir- 
teen years' roluntary esile, retnrned with the present of a fleet, furti- 
licaiions, money, timber, masons, mechanics, and dominion in his 
hand, to resti>re his ruined conntry. The states of the confederacy 
lent their aid to the city which they had formerly hated and hambled: 
every person wrought with diligence, and Alliens soon "rose like 
a Phcenix from her ashes." The long vsalU whicli Lysander had 
demolished, with insulting triumphs of music, were rebailt; and tha 
city looked again from the harbor of Pirteus over a sea of wiiich she 
was nndispnted qneen. b. o. 393. 

332. Death of Thrastbulds. — Tlirasybulus was honored with the 
command of the new fleet which Athens had thus most unexpectedly 
received. Ho sailed first to the Hellespont tore-establish Athenian 
dominion, and, having fortified the several towns upon the Thraoiaii 
coast, proceeded to Byzantium, where he restored the collection of 
toll from tlie trade of the Eiixine. He had similar success at Clialce- 
don, and, moving thence to Lesbos, reconquered the island, and passed 
the winter there in a safe and commodious Iiarhor, In the spring he 
coasted along among the islands and maritime towns till he came to 
the river Eurymedon, the scene of the double victory of Cimon, to 
demand tribute of the Aspendiana. They paid the tax, for they were 
unaljle to mate effectual resistance ; but, exasperated by some excesses 
of the soldiers, they attacked the Athenian camp by night, and killed 
Thrasyhulus in his tent. Such was the end of Thrasyhnlus, a man of 
the highest estimation, and worthy to rank with Aristides and Cimon. 

333. Tbb Peaob of ANTiLOiuAS. — Meantime the Lacedemonians, 
liumbled and distressed, turned their thoughts to a reconciliation with 
Pei'sia. For this purpose tliey sect Antalcidas, a man who had lived 
long in Asia Minor, to Tiribazus, satrap of Sardis, with proposals of 
peace; and also directed him to state that Gonna had defrauded the 
gre:it king of the money given him to rebuild Athens; and tiiat ho 
had foi'nied the design of driving the Persians out of Eolia and Ionia. 
The other states of Greece, hearing of the negotiation contemplated 
by Sparta, sent each a deputy tJ3 secure an equitalile adjustment of 
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afia s non was tho m n t Ion Athens, but no sooner Lad lie 
arr ed than 1 r baaus regardle s of li 3 sacred character, threw him 

Dto pr son Tl e otl er e nbia idors objected to every article in the 
I opoaed treaty and ere o seq ently dismissed without having 
effe ted any th ng wh le tl e c afty aatr p, having secured the only 

nan 1 e fearel ted ''usa to learn the pleasure of the great king. 
C non n tl e al se ce of I 3 1 j tr n 1 * pined to death in prison, or 
wa pr vately es cuted 

334. Thus deprived of her generals Athens was not averse to peace; 
and when Tinbazui upon his retarn lani noned a congress of depn- 
lies from ill the belligerent st'ites her mini ters were sent with the 
others to I sten to proposala foi a genera! pac licalion. The congress 
being duly opened Tiribizas prod iced a writing sealed with the 
king's signet, and read the arbitral on or rather the command, of the 
Persian tnonaieh in the foUon ng wo da Artaserxes the king 
holds it jnst That oil cities on tl e continent of Asia belong to his 
dominion t igetlier wjtt the islands of 01 izomenie and Cyprus ; and 
that all other Grecian citieo little and great be independent, except 
that the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and bciros remain as of old, under 
the dominion of Athens. If any refase these terms, against such I 
will join in war with those who accept them, and give my assistance, 
"bj land and by sea, with ships and with money." 

335. These terms, which destroyed at once all the schemes of eon- 
quest whicii Agesilaus had formed, which wrested from Athens her most 
valuable dependencies, and gave to Persia almost all she had ever 
cliumed, were acceded to, either willingly or unwillingly, by all the 
states. Thus peace was established throughout Greece and Asia Minor, 
the fleets were laid up, or employed in friendly commerce, the soldiers 
were dismissed to their homes, and "the land had rest from war." 

336. Olykthun VAB.^The universal quiet whicii reigned for some 
time after the ratification of this treaty, was interrupted by the arrival 
of persona at Laoedemon, who came to complain that Olyutlius, having 
engaged most of the towns of the Chalcidice in a confederaey, had 
nearly expelled Amyntas, king of Macedon, from his government. 
Ministers had passed between Olynthns, and Athens, and Thebes ; and 
the complainants represented to the Spartans that a powerful coalition 
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was forming in that quarter, which wonld overthrow the supremacy 
of Lacedemon, and destroy tlie lihertiea of Greece A oongreis of the 
Pdopunnesian allies was immediately Baramoned, the subject lud 
before them in al! its political bearings; and a resolution taken to send 
ten thousand men into Macedonia. Such forces as could readily be 
collected, set oat immediately. They lost no time in traversing the 
fi-eqnented route through Corinth, Megara, Beotii, and Thessalj, and 
as Potidtea gladly opened its gates to them, they found ootnfoitable 
qiiiirters to await the other troops. 

337. TiiasES BEizBD BY PiKEEiDAs. — The remaining division ivas 
sent off under the command of Phoibidas, who qviittin,j the line of hi3 
instructions, set on fire a train of evils which kindled another Pelop on - 
iieaian war, and destroyed forever the supremacy of Lacedemon. In 
his march northward, he encamped for the night under the walls of 
Thebes. The leader of the aristocratic party in the city found his 
way to the tent of Piicebidns, and invited him to enter the city, seize 
the Cadraeia,* and change the government. This temptation was too 
strong for the virtue of the Spartan. He entered the town by night, 
and took posaession by force of arms. The leaders of the democratic 
pnrty were thrown into prison, many of the citizens fled to different 
places, and a band of abont four hundred found refuge in Athens. 

33B. When an account of thia affair was carried to Sjiarta, the 
ephors fined Phiebidaa for turning aside fPom his duty ; but they sent 
Archias to govern Thebes, and appointed oflieera as they would for a 
conquered city. The war in Olynthos still went on with various anc- 
cesa. No permanent advantage was gained till Agesipolis, the young 
colleague of Agesilaus, was sent thither to take the command. He 
wasted the Olynthian territory; he took Torone by storm ; but in the 
midst of Ilia success he was seized with a fever, which soon terminated 
liis life. His body was preserved in honey, and carried the long and 
difficult journey to Sparta, to be interred with the usual ceremonies 
in the tombs of the Spart-an kings, Cleoznbrotus, his brother, buc- 

339. But though the Olynthians wore thus delivered from their 
most active foe, they were in extreme distress. In resisting the power 
ijf Lacedemon, they had counted on assistance from Beotia and Attica. 
'ilia unexpected revolution in Thebes had, iiowever, cut off all 
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ftid from these sonrces, and, witliont losing anj decisive battle, they 
were compelled to surrender, b. c. 379; but the new government of 
their city was any thing but grateful to the body of the Tlieban 

340. Thb Codsteb-Ekvolutioh in Thebes. — It happened soon after 
thefiurrenderof Oljnthus, that Phyllidas, the secretary of Archiaa, was 
sent to Athens on business. "While there, he fell into conversation 
witb a Theban exile, an old friend, and having explained the state of 
tl i i^s in his n f 'iy began to deplore the miseries which Spartan 
t h y I d b ^1 1 upon his fellow- citizens. The conversation 

It d pi t H erthrow the tyranny which Sparta had estab- 

1 bed Tl h ad estore again the democratic fonn of govern- 
m t It IS 1 into execution in the followinj; manner: A 

1 t b d f 1 t out from Athens, and, without exciting sus- 
p n q te d h selves in a little town not far from Thebes. 
P 1 p las d M 1 the leaders, then choosing ten associates, dressed 
tl m 1 1 k h t s, and beat about the woods with poles and 
h d t h of game. About night-fall they entered the 

city at different gates, wliere thoy were met by their aooomplioes, and 
conducted to the house of one Charon, a patriot of great wealth and 
respectability. 

341. PlijUidas had performed his part with equal success. He had 
invited Archias and Philip,- with the principal Spartan rulers, to his 
house, under promise of introducing them to some of the most heauti- 
fu! women in Thebes. Scarcely, however, had the entertainment 
commenced, when a rumor reached them that the exiles were con- 
cealed somewhere in tlie city, and they sent iznmediately for Charon. 
The conspirators looked upon themselves as lost ; but the intrepid 
Charon obeyed tl ra w tl 1 t H [1 dt the ques- 
tions of the pol m ! 1 as t ly 1 11 d tiieir sus- 
picions, and dep te 1 w tb th th ty t q t the affair. 
Phyllldas then 1 d 1 g t b k t th 1 w danger 
threw him into tb t t t t 4. h sent from 
Athens by thos wh h d 1 1 tb p t 1 f tl pi t, riding in 
hot haste, came pttbd ddra tgf dh way into 
the banqueting Mj 1 d d h t f b th with the 
speed he had ra d 1 1 tt f m t d t y nrs, who 
begs yon will re d h d t 1 be ft -" Serious 

Que»liom.-SSO. Wlicn did they Bur.-endcr f Hoiv did tb.-y llko th^lr mv-goyemmsnlt 

Hnowult cnrried latDfiecutiunr Ml. Ilow bad Fb^Uldu porfoimed Ms part • Oivs 
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afTairs to-morrow," replied Aroliias, laugliing, and tiii-nsting the letters 
under his pillow. 

342, Phyilidas now entered to aaj tliat the women were arrived, and 
tl)e tyrants commanding them to be introdnoed, Charon find Ids 
frienda came in, clotljcd in female attire, and crowned with garlands. 
Tlie drunken lords received them with shoots of joy ; bnt the pre- 
tended women, having each selected his man, drew their awords, and 
rushed apon them with the greatest fury. They nmda hut a feeble 
resistance, and the conspirators soon issued from the house in triumph. 
Messengers were then sent to bring up their fellows left on the way ; 
the prison doora were thrown open, and five hundred Thebans iasned 
from their dnngoons to join the ranks of freemen. Oriers went up 
and down the streets, calling upon the people to resume their lii>er- 
ties; and arms were taken from the shops and distributed to all who 
joined in the cry against Sparta. Epamlnondas,* with a few chosen 
followers, joined the conspirators; the houses were filled with torches; 
the streets were thronged with a multitude who hardly knew what 
had happened, or which side to take; and never was there snoh a 
night of confusion, anxiety, and hope, in Thebes. 

343. Tiie Lacedemonian gai-rison in the citadel, though one thou- 
sand five hundred strong, knew not the limited estent of tlio conspi- 
racy, but, seeing the tnmnlt, set a guard at all the gates of the Cadmea, 
and dispatched & messenger to Sparta for assistance. The next day 
t!ie revolutionists were re-enforoed by the arrival of numerous exiles 
and armed cavalry from Athens. An assembly of the people was sum- 
moned, and addressed by Epaminondas, who exhorted nil to aid in the 
restoration of the ancient freedom of their city. His appeal was 
answered by loud acclamations and clapping of hands; and Pelopidas, 
Melon, and Charon were unanimously chosen magistrates. The cou- 
rier arrived at Sparta, and told his news. A band of soldiers was 
immediately sent off, but did not reach Thebes in time to interrupt 
the progress of the revolution. The garrison, pressed by famine, had 
already capitulated; and the city of Cadmus was free. Such was the 
commencement of the second Pelojionnesian war, which ended in tho 
hainiliation of Sparta, as the first did in that of Athens. 

* An intimnte Mend ol Felopidus, wtan d>'li;hted In pUllosuphloil studies md the pi-ncUcs 
of ev«7 virtue. IIo ivoe never known to tell a llf, even lo JESt When the (-psrlans B6ln.-a 
upon Thebes, PelopidoB fled to Atlieiis; but Eiutninundis. beln; looked op>ui ns a oiFre 
phil^isopher, remained in the dty, and did nil in hia power to Ibsiiire tbe youth ivitb sentt- 
ment a ot brmery. ^^^ ^ 

-trosthe Loccdeiuooi[ui garrison in the citadel I What prucuution did tlieytiLel Did tbe/ 
eucceed! 'What -war wis tbns commeuiied t 
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344, Secosd pELOPONNesiAN WiE. — It remained now for the Lncc- 
demoninn govei-ninent to pnniah the rebellion at Tliehes, or resign at 
once tho supremacy of Greece. Tlie latter thought was not to be tole- 
rated ; the former was therefore resolTeil upon, and thongh raid-winter, 
the army was ordered lo march intoBeotia. Thegrandpnrposeof Age- 
silaus being to unite the Grecian states In an attack upon the power of 
Persia, lie was extremely averse to this war. The command of the army 
was consequently committed to Cieombrotaa, his brotljer sovereign. 

346. Athens, still nnrecovered from the woands which Sparta had 
inflicted upon herself, and seeing the great preparations making against 
Thebes, scai-cely knew which side to take. While she continued thus 
irresolute, Sphodriaa, a Spartan general, made an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize upon the Pirsetis. This furnished a fine argument for the 
orators in the Beotian interest. They declared tliat the Laeederaunians 
meant to subvert the liberties of the Athenians, as thej had done of 
the Thebans; and such a storm of invective was raised, tliat all in 
favor of moderate measures were obliged to hide their heads, while 
tear, offensive and defensive, became the popular care. Ships were 
huilt, soldiers were levied, and every thing prepared to assist Thebes 
in the approaching contest. Meanwhile, the Beotian lands were 
ravaged by ttie Peloponnesian forces, and Thebes suffered almost 
famine from the repeated destruction of her liarvests. 

346. It would require too much space to detail ail the petty skir- 
mishes, political intrigues, and short-lived factions, which occurred 
during the seven years that followed the attack of Sphodrias upon the 
Pirteus. Athens, intimidated by the mighty army which passed through 
her borders to Beotia, renounced the alliince of Thebes, and assumed 
as nearly as possible a neutral position But during all this time the 
Thebans had been learning the art ot war, inuring their b<idies lo 
labor, and acquiring botli exjierience and courage in their various 
encounters with the Spaitans The Sacred Theban Band, or band nf 
lovers, consisting of three hundred youths, bound together by the ties 
of friendship, and all sworn to die side by side rather than fly before 
an enemy, liad been trained by Pelopidas, and inspired with an ardent 
desire to establish the liberty of their country. Pelopidas, indeed, 
was never idle. From the day that he was chosen general to the 
day of his death, he was always engaged in some public eniploy- 

Q,ieidioiit.-3U. What rpniid lied for the Lacertenir.pkn Boverpment? WhywaiAgc^. 
Abum>vhiit»~>AUion»[miet'lut<? Hoiv woe a <ieciE>>on nt lust mtulB ? S^Whyu'netha 
HtuAt WhitwuiUioBiiml? What is said uf Pelopldaa t 
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ment, either as captain of the Sacred Band, or as governor of 
Thebes. 

347. B. o. 371. — Rattle of LKUCTRi. — The Lacedemonianp, having 
made peace with all the other Grecian states, determined to strike a 
decisive blow ia Beotia. Cleombrotns was t.herefore sent thither, with 
10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, and other troops joined thera on the way, 
till his array swelled to 20,000. Epaminondas, who was at that time 
commander-in-chief of the Theban forces, could bring only 6,000 men 
into tlie field ; but as universal terror of the Spartans forbade tlie hope 
of gaining any allies, he and his friend Pelopidas decided to join battle 
with their enemies. Having taken their resolution, they strengthened 
the hopes of tlieir army with all the favorable omens and prognoatita- 
tions thej could pat in circnlation; and thus, strong in the confidence 
that the fates were propitious, the troops advanced joyfully to Leuctra. 

348. Epaminoudas, being unahlo to oppose front to front and man 
to man in the battle, placed his men in t!ie shape of a wedge, and 
made his attack directly upon the point where Cleombrotns was sta- 
tioned. The enemy, perceiving this, began to estend the right wing to 
surround the Thebans ; but Pelopidas coming up just at the moment, 
with his three hundred invincibles, threw them into disorder, and 
completely frustrated their design. The consequence waa, such a rout 
and slaughter as never had been Itnowu before. Olcombrotus was 
carried from the field mortally wounded. The Lacedemonians lost 
4,000 men, and then fled to their intrench me i its. The Thebans had 
only 300 men tilled. They erected a tropliy upon the spot, which 
was esteemed the most glorious and roost important ever won in a 
battle of Greeks with Greeks. When Epaminondas was congi'atu- 
lated npon his most unparalleled victory, he replied, " 1 think only of 
the happiness it will give my mother." 

349. The news of this defeat reached Sparta while the people were 
engaged in the celebration of public games. The ephors, to whom the 
dispatches were delivered, without interrupting the entertainment, 
communicated tiie names of the slain to their relatives, but forbade 
the women to make the clamorous lamentations common on such 
occasions. Next day the parents of those who had fallen in the battle 
went to the temples to thank the gods for the glory their sons had 
acquired, while those whose children still survived were overwhelmed 
with the deepest affliction. The law also augmented their misery. 

mlnondAS make ED thoae who CDiijEratii!al«d h^m! 340. Howdld tba Sputanfl 
B-aofUiiBiJofoiitt Where WMLeiuitmf (See map Mo. 2.) 
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Those who fled from the field were to be degraded, an that it would he 
a disgrace to intermarry with them; thej were coniiielled to wear 
patched and party-colored mean and dirty garments, to gii half shaved, 
and suffer every insult and abuae. Such numbers had incurred tliese 
severe penalties that a public commotion was feared; besides, these 
soldiers could ill he spared at a time when it was necessary to recruit 
the army. In this distressing emergency, the whole power was placed 
in the liands of Agesilaiis. He made a decree that the law should lie 
dorpiant for one day, and thus the citizens were sared from infamy. 

350. Intabion ov Pbi-oponkesits.— Nor was it long before Sparta 
needed all her soldiers to pratect her own territory. Nuiiihei's of 
Greek cities, before neutral, made alliance with Thebes, and Epami- 
nondas soon saw himself at the head of 70,000 men. "Witli this over- 
whelming force he invaded Peloponnesus. It was 700 years since the 
Dorians established themselves in Laconia, and in all that time their 
conntry had never been invaded by a hostile army. Agesilaus had 
often boasted that " no woman of Sparta had over seen the smoke of 
an enemy's camp ;" how deep, then, was his moi'tification when 70,000 
men crossed the Eurotas, captured several Lacedemonian towns, and 
ravaged all the lands to the sea ; pitching their tents iu whatever spot 
they chose, and spreading themselves over the country "like grass- 
hoppers for mnltitude." 

351. Uor was this all. The Thebans published a decree recalling 
the Messenians to their ancient inheritance. Tliey came from P.lie- 
gium, from Sicily, from Kaupactus, and from all places where they had 
taken refnge in the dark day of adversity. The Thebans and their 
allies eierted themselves with such zeal in the rebuilding and fortify- 
ing of Ithome, that the city was completed in eighty-live days. The 
entrance of the Messenians to the home of their fathers was attended 
with poinp and ceremony, and solemn sacrifices. Amid all their wan- 
derings and desolations, they had retained their laws, religion, and 
language; and now, regaining their place among the nations of the 
earth, they took possession of the lands from which their forefathers 
had been banished two hundred and eighty-eeven years before, with 
the proud consciousness that they were able to defend them even 
against the power of Sparta. Thus the province of Messenia, amount- 
ing to half her territory, was lost to Laoedemon forever. 
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352. On their return from this eipeilition, Epaminondas and Pelo- 
pidaa were brought to trial for having retained their authority four 
nmntlis beyond the time prescribed by law. Pelopidas condescended 
to beg his life of the people, but Epaminondas boldly defended the 
conrae he had taken, and made such an eloquent appeal to the feelings 
of Jiis judges tliflt he returned from the place of trial with more glory 
th.in from the field of Leuctra. 

353. Political Affairs. — Daring the next five years, these two 
illustrious generals passed tliroitgh great rarieties of fortune. In the 
year B. o. 308, Epaminondas again inwaded Peloponnesds, but not being 
so successful as before, he was degraded to the rank of a private sol- 
dier, in wiiich capacity he raarclied with the army into Thessaly. Hero 
the Thebans were reduced to the greatest distress, and again had 
recourse to the wisdom of Epaminondas, who, being made general, 
etfeoted their retreat in safety. Two years after, he led an army into 
Aehaia, and brought the whole confederation into the Theban alliance. 
Pelopidas was sent over to Asia Minor to contract an alliance with the 
great king. Artaxerxes rejoiced to see him, and loaded him witli 
honors ; confirmed the restoration of Messenia, and reckoned the The- 
bans among his hereditary friends. 

354. Upon hia return, Pelopidas, being seat against Alexander, a 
Thessalian tyrant, was slain in battle, and Epaminondas was left alone 
to guide the helm of the Theban state. It was an arduous task. The 
Grecian states began to perceive that Thebes was merely endeavoring 
to wrest from Sparta that supremacy which Sparta had wrested from 
Athens. It was at heat but a change of masters that they had gained, 
and, disappointed of liberty, they began to incline ag^n to aristocracy. 
Athena on her part became jealous of the rising glory of Thehea. If 
she must have a rival, she preferred that that rival should he in Pelo- 
ponnesus rather than in Hellas; accordingly, she forsook the alliance 
of the city she had helped to elevate, and gave her friendship to her 
.ineient enemy, Sparta. 

355. Tbe Arcadians invaded Elis and plundered Olympia, which 
sacrilegious act tore open again the unhealed wounds of oivl) discord. 
As Sparta seemed to take the part of the plunderers, they made pro- 
posals for a renewal of the former alliance, upon which the Theban 
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minister at Mantitiea imprisoned eome of tlie principal citizens for 
treason. Messengers were imnie.iiatelj sent to Thebes to complain of 
his conduct. Epaininondas told the depnties that tlie Tlieban minister 
liad done well when he seized the Arcadians, for the Thebans invaded 
Peloponnesus tlie first time only to benefit Arcadia, and that any pro- 
posal of peace on their part was treason to Thebes. "Be assured, 
therefore," he added, " we will march into Arcadia, and with our 
nnmerous frien<ls there prosecute the war." 

356, Tlie return of the embassadors with this answer put all Pelo- 
ponnesus in a ferment. Each state felt indignant for itself in particu- 
lar, and for Peloponnesus in general, that Thebes, a power jast risen, 
should pretv.mt to command war for them in their ovin peninsula 
when they desired peaae ; and, wiiat was worse, shonld dare to roarclt 
an army into their toi'ritory to enforce such a command. Arcadia, 
EJis, and Achaia composed their difficulties as soon as possible ; made 
alliance with Lacedemon in the common cause, and messengers were 
sent to Athens for aid in resisting the growing power of Thebes. 

357, Battlb of Mantinea,— To overthrow this confederacy, and 
punish the defection of his former allies, Epaminondas inv.ided the 
Peloponnesus for the fourth time, b. o. 366, He had under his com- 
mand the effective force of all the Beotian towns, and numerous auxili- 
aries from Thessaly and J-ocris. On his entrance into the Pelopon- 
nesus, all the disaffected joined his army; and the Messeniuns, who 
looked upon him as the restorer and ciiampion of their country, floclted 
to his standard, so that his troops greatly outnumbered those of the 

358, The combined forces of Peloponnesus were encamped at Man- 
tinea, and Epaminondas, hearing that Sparta iiad been left unprotected, 
directed his march tliither ; and, bat for intelligence conveyed to Age- 
fiilaus by a Cretan, the city would have been taken, says the iiistorian, 
" like a bill's nest destitute of defenders." Agesilaus, upon hearing 
that tlie Thebans were coming down the mountain road, pnt himself 
at the head of his troops, and, marching with great rapidity, reached 
the place before them. They now felt the truth of Lycurgus's declara- 
tion, that " that city is well defended which has a wall of men instead 
of brick." It was impossible to take a place where every man fouglit 
for his own hearthstone; and Epaminondas reluctantly gave orders 
to withdraw af^er a severe skirmish, in which numbers were slain. 

Qaeaifma.—96^ What oonMquencta followed tbe invsBlon t 3*1. ¥ur what piirpoBi^ iJiil 

What uraiy AlA Epiminondas tben hjvcl S59, How was ManlLnes altnatedt (See map 
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359. Failing in this project, he immediately conceived another of 
eqaal importance. It was Bnmmer, and thinking tlie Slantineans 
would be engaged in gathering in their harvest, he sent hia cavalry for- 
ward to intercept the convoys and eiptnre the laborers. This [ilnn, 
toi>, failed by an unexpected occurrence. The cavalry traversed the 
lofty mountain barrier of Lacedeinon without accident, and found, aa 
they anticipated, the slaves, cattle, and citizens of Mantioea at work 
in their fields. A body of Athenian horse had just arrived, and were 
waiting for refreshment after a forced march of two days. When the 
llantineans saw the Thcbans approaching, they quitted their labor in 
the Qtmost alarm, and besought the Athenians to remount, weary aa 
they wore, and fly to the rescue. They imTuediately complied, and, 
jealons for the glory of their country, spurred their jaded steeds to 
the scene of pillage, and engaged, at fearful odds, with the renowned 
Thessalian and Theban cavalry. Brave men fell on both sides ; but 
the enemy were linally repulsed, and the Athenians brought off theii.- 
allies in safety, with all their property. 

360. Epaminondas now found it necessary to give battle. With the 
«d of a skillful genera! he ranged bis troops in the order in which bo 
intended to fight and caused them to march in a columa up n the 
hills nntd within about a mile ol Mantinea where theyhaltel and 
Jaid down their arms as if preparing to encamp Deceived by this 
m vement the enemy quitted their rank^ and dispersed themielves 
about the camp wherever interest or curiosity led them Suddenly 
the TJiebans resumed their aims, and marched directly towards Man- 
tinea. Their approaoli tlirew the Peloponnesians into the utmost con- 
fusion. Some were running here, and some there; some buckling on 
their breastplates, and some bridling their horses; and tiiey were 
hardlj in their places when the Thebans commenced the action. The 
battle began with the cavahy. The troops fought on both sides with 
the greatest bravery. Epaminondas, at the head of his chosen sol- 
diers, charged the Lacedemonian phalani. They commenced with 
spears, but these being soon broken, they drew their swords and 
fought hand to hand, trampling alike on the prostrate hollies of friends 
and foes. 

361. The Theban cavalry had put the Athenians to flight, but still 
the Lacedemonians had not yielded an inch of grunnd. Seeing the 
necessity of deciding the battle before the enemy could rally, Epami- 
nondas formed a little troop of Jiis bravest soldiers, and charged the 
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center of the enemy's line. He woonded the Lacedemonian general 
with the first javelin he threw, and finally brolte tlie phalanx; but as 
he pressed on to the victory, he received a wound in his breast.* The 
■wood of the javelin broke off, and the iron head remaining in the 
■wound, he sank down in mortal agony. The contest around him was 
frightfid ; but the Tliebans finally prevailed, and carried tlieir wounded 
general off the field. Both sides then rested upon their arms, and the 
trumpets, as if by common consent, sounded a retreat at the same 
moment. Both parties claimed the victory, and erected a trojihy; but 
the Lacedemonians finally begged permission to bury the dead, which 
was in effect confessing a defeat. 

362. Epamlnondas was carried into the camp. The surgeons ei- 
amined his wonnd, and declared that his death would immediately 
follow the estraction of the dart. These words filled all abont him 
with the deepest distress. His friends lamenting that he left no pos- 
terity, he said, "Yes, I have left two fair daughters, the victory of 
Lenctra and this of Mantinea, to perpetuate my memory." Soon 
after, the javelin was extracted, and lie expired, exclaiming, " All is 
■well." 

363. Senophon remarks upon this victory; "Universal expectation 
was strangely deceived in the event of this battle. Almost all Greece 
being met in arms, there was nobody who did not suppose that the 
victors would in future command, and the defeated must obey. But 
God decided otherwise. Each party claimed the victory, and neither 
gained any advantage ; territory or dominion was acquired by neither ; 
but indecision, and trouble, and confusion, tnore than ever before that 
battle, pervaded Greece." Wearied, then, with tlie sad history of his 
country's woes, which from youth to age he bad chronicled, he thus 
concludes his narrative : "Thus far suffice it for me to have related. 
The following events, perliaps, will interest some otiier writer. "t 
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364. After the death of Epaminondaa, with which Xenoplion'3 nar- 
I'ative closes, no regular liistorian took up the tangled thread of Gre- 
cian affairs; we are therefore indebted to a class resembling iriodern 
news-writera for the docnments which enabled Diodoras Siculas to 
compile his history, and Pktarch to write his "LiTes." From them, 
it appears tliat the battle of Mantinea was followed by a general peace, 
during which the armies ou both sides were disbanded, and the troops 
permitted to return quietly to their homes. 

365. Agesilaos, — Agesilaus, who began to reign when Sparta was 
in her glory, and who had indulged the ambitious hope of humbling 
the power of Pei'sia, could not be pleased with the posture of affairs. 
Within his memory, Lacedemon had lost tlie alliance of the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor and the Egean ; the friendship and money of the 
Persian king ; the fertile province of Messenia ; and, what he valued 
still more, the lofty position of supreme lord of the confederated Greek 
nation. He nould not rest upon his humiliated throne- It was with 
joy, therefore, that he accepted the invitation of an Egyptian prince 
to assist liini in throwing off the yoke of Persia. Upon his arrival in 
Egypt, all the officers of the kingdom came to pay their court to him ; 
hut what was their surprise, to find in the person of the great Agesi- 
laus only a little lame old man, in a plain Spartan cloak, seated on tho 
grass, amid a companyof rude soldiers. When, however, ho changed 
bis politics, and instead of assisting Tachos, who had invited him tlii- 
ther, joined the standard of Nectanabis, they learned to fear rather 
than deride him. Having placed Nectanabis upon the throne, and 
received immense rewards for his services, he sailed for home in mid- 
winter, determined to use his money in recovering the lost Messenia, 
B. c. 361. He died on the voyage; and his body, embalmed in wax, 
seqHlred conBldorabls wealth In those caoipaisni. He returned with this kin;: tiiLice- 
d«ni..n, JUid ..ichangL-* his inlUtarj life tir more pejwclul .KMUjiotloiii The Lacedemon lias 
gavuhlin the little tuwDufSclllns, on the burdnTBof Elie, ta hold under their siijiet^lslDn 
Uiili'nl9lilii',and there he eeiUed with his remilj.ronslstlngors wire and two gone. With 

temi'lii tu Dlina. Tbia place, about twenty-five lullea from Oljinpia, where every fonr 

Irioos Athenian refuKee. Here he wruls the Life ot Cyrus, the Memumblirs of Socralea, 
ud ■ cuutlaustlon of Thucvdldrs' ^reat history.' When the Arcadluja mwle Saered Olyoi- 
piitbeseatofivar.flailingUeresideneeat Beillnsunaife, he romuved to Corinth. Thoush 
a deiree hud been pussed Inviting his return to Atliena, yet an absence uf thlrt.y jears had 

Dins, uhere lie passed In dignified eue the reuiiinder of n Wis prouacted beyond hia niDctleth 
year. His s»n Qryllus was killed in the butle of Mnntluea; and of the other, no Rlrthor 
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wftB taken to Sparta for burial. He lived eightj-four yeai's, of wliicl* 
he reigned fortj-one. He was succeeded by hia son, Arehidamus. 

366. TiiEBKS AKD Athbhs. — Tlie glorions victory of Maiitinea, won 
by Thebans, proved to no other state so disastrona as to Thebes her- 
self. The loas of Epaminondas could not be repaired ; the sun of liis 
country's glory set when he expired; and though Thebes did rot 
become lost in obscurity, she ruled no more. Atliens might have held 
the balance of power for the Gi'ecian republic, but she could not bear 
prosperity. Long before, Solon's laws for encouraging industry and 
punishing idleness had ceased to be regai-ded. " A sovereign multi- 
tude, who could vote the rich into banishment and appropriate their 
estates to the good of the public, would not work," To them it was 
far more agreeable to live upon the sacrifices provided by the treasury 
of the state ; to feast at the tables of the demagogues who courted 
their favor; to spend their tune in bathing, or walking in the sacred 
groves ; in listening to the discourse of philosophers, applauding the 
eloquence of orators, or in witnessing those theatrical entertainments 
with which Athens was so well supplied, and of which every Athenian 
was so iinmoileratelj fond. 

367. The fleet of Athens still rode triumphant over the Egean ; the 
islands were her tributaries, and she had vast possessious in Thrace ; 
but these appearances of prosperity were like the mUtletoe wiiieh 
crowns with parasitic greenness the decaying monarch of the forest. 
Athens was dead at heart. The unnatural pulsations which had put 
forward one great man after another to meet the eaigencies of her cir- 
cumstances, had weakened her energies and destroyed her vitality. 
The measures of her government were fluctuating and uncertain ; the 
public voice became the organ of tyranny ; and the decrees of one day 
were rendered powerless by the decisions of the next. But her glory 
could not die. That very freedom which made her the prey of faction 
awakened every latent spark of genius in her people ; the very defects 
of her government roused every slumbering energy of the gifted and 
ambitious ; hence it was, that the brightest galaxy of philosophers and 
orators illnmined the night of her political degradation. 

368. Plato, tlie most celebrated philosopher of Athens, a descendant 
of Solon, was born at jEgina, b. o. 428. He was called Plato, "broad," 
from the shape of his forehead. He had a lively fancy, and when quite 
yonng composed several dramatic pieces; but iiappening to hear 
Socrates in conversation, he abandoned poetry, and turned his atten- 

$ti«.MsiM.— Whjiclscconyousay uf Mm? 866. WhaMa aqid nf Thebi'S? Of ithpiia? 
KT. Ortiiefleelaf Atb^nsr Orih^^coniUllDn ot Allmnsr Of 1iergl[>i7r S63. When iru 
FlMabonil Wbat was be called! WliyT E^ye so sEcaailC oT bis eirly life. 
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tion to philosophy. He was twenty years of age when this occurred, 
and he continned the disciple of that philosopher til] Socrates fell a 
victim to the violence of the times. Plato attempted to plead for the 
life of his master, bnt was prevented by the judges; he then presented 
him with money sufficient to redeem his life, which Socrates refnaed 
to accept ; but he enjoyed the melancholy satisfaction of attending him 
in prison, where lie gathered from the conversation of bis beloved 
instraetor the snbstance of his most admire<l composition, Phtedo — 
"Concerning the Soul." lu this dialogue, Socrates is represented as 
proving the immortality of the soul by its spirituality, the objects to 
which it naturally adheres being spiritual and incorruptible. 

369. After the death of his master, Plato spent some years in travel- 
ing throngh Italy, Oyrenaica, and Egypt, In Sicily he worsted Dio- 
nysius the tyrant in an argaraent, and was in consequence sold into 
slavery. His frienda and scholars raised money for his ransom, but his 
noble-minded master gave him his liberty, and with the sum contri- 
buted, pnrohased for him a garden in the gi'oves of Academus. Here 
the philosopher founded the ctdeb rated Academy, where he taught the 
gifted and high-born youtii, who came from all parts of Greece to 
listen to his instructions. He lived to a good old age, enriching hia 
country and the world with nninerous philosophical works, adorned 
with the chaste beauties of the Attic tongne, and enlivened with all 
the graces of a brilliant imagination. The grove and garden which 
had been the scene of his labors at last afforded him a sepulchre. 
Statues and altars were erected to his memory, aud his portrait was 
preserved in gems; but the living image of his mind may be seen in 
his writings, stamped with the impress of immortality. 
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MACEDONIA. 

1. Thhs lejiving Spart.a, Thebea, and Athena, to act the inferior part 
to which tlieir own factions condemned them, let us turn to greet with 
becoming atteation a new hero of the Grecian drama. 



Amyntas, king when DftriuB invaded Europe, b.o. 



Arid tens. I 
Hercules. 



[52D. 

Alesander, envoy of Mardonius. See page 145. 

Pei'diccaa, b. o. 4Ii, 

Arclielaua made fortifications, formed roads, &c. 

Amjntas disturbed by the Olynthian. war. 

2 j Alexander II. 

3 I Perdiocas. 
Philip tlie Groat. 

5 I Alexander III., the Great. 



I Alexander, child of Roiana. 



The Macedonians claimed their descent from Heronles, and therefore 
had a kindred feeling with all the Dorian Ijrotherhood; but aa they 
were far inferior to tlie other stntea in civilization, thej made little 
figure in history until the year b. c. 360, when the crown devolved 
upon PkUip, only surviving son of Amyntas. 

2. This yonth, in the troubles arising from a disputed snccesaion, 

^Mf fiuu— Maoidohii.— 1. VftiiB did MicedoniJi come Into pnlldcid uoUiw I 'Wbo wa 
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bad been tskea by Pelopidaa aa a hostage to Theboa, wbere he received 
a military ftnd philosophical educatiDn in the house of Epamiriondaa, 
and ni>doubt witnesaed 3 reflnemont uuknown in his brother's con rt. 
TJpon ascending the throne, PhiUp found himself in the most periloua 
circumstances. The Illyriaiis, who had stain his brcitlier Perdiccas, 
were plundering his country on the vieat; the Pfflonians were eiiga(;ed 
in the same enterprise on the north; Pansaniaa, a Lacedemonian, pnt- 
ting forward a claim to the throne, united with the Thraciana, and 
invaded Macedonia from the east; the Atheniana sent oat a fleet to 
vindicate their right to Amphipolia, on the south; and Argreua, a rival 
of his brother's, raised a party among the nobles, and aaaailed him in 
his very court. 

3. Fortunately, he waa well qnaliiied by nature and education 
to meet the exigencies in which he was placed. He was eloqneut, 
shrewd, and conrageoua; but chooaing to negotiate rather than iight, 
he permitted the lUyrian aavagea to carry otf their plunder unmo- 
lested, knowing that the enjoyment of it wuiiid prevent another 
immediate incursion. He houglit off the Pieonian chiefa; and by the 
powerful eloquence of gold, convinced tiie Thraoian king of the injua- 
tioe of Pansaniaa's claims. He withdrew hia troops from Amphipolis, 
and sent home the Athenian pilsonera he had talien, with proposals of 
peace ; and, attacking Argasus, killed him in battle, and quelled the 
msnrrectmn of his rude nobles 

4. The Atheniana, w on by hia generous policy, concluded a treaty 
of peace and alliance with Micedonia; and "thns," aaya the historian, 
" this young prmce, called to a throne nearly overwhelmed by two 
foreign enemies, attacked by a third, threatened by & fourth, and con- 
tested bj tiBo pretenders, before llie end of the tliird summer, had 
over<,onie tliese threatening evils not only, but had acquired new 
dominion and now security " 

6. Athkman Policy —After the battle of Leuctra, Olynthus again 
asserted her independence, and now joining with Amphipolia, who had 
thrown off the yolce of Athens, threatened Macedon itself, Philip of 
course united with the Atheniana, to put down the rising powers. A 
Macedonian army besieged Potidiea by land, while an Athenian fleet 
blocked it up by sea. The city, thns closely invested, soon surren- 
dered, and received an Athenian garrison. Torone shared the sanio 
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fate atiortly after, and Methone acknowledged t!ie em g ty f 
Athena ; but this grasping power, emboldened by sneees Be d 1 
upon Pydna, the only remaining seaport in Macedonia. Pt 1 p nt 
deputies to Atliens to compliun of this violation of the publ f th b t 
his remonstrance was nnlieeded. Demosthenes,* who saw m g! ty 
rival in the Macedonian king, advocated every measure 1 i t 1 t 
cripple hia power, and extend the supremacy of Athena. 

6. As the Athenians, after the seizure of Pydna, coull p t 
fnrther assistance from Philip, they withdrew their forces from Olyn- 
thus, end laid siege to Amjihipolis upon their own behalf, lij the 
dexterous mftoagement of Oharidemus, a native of Eubcea, in Athenian 
pay, Atnphipolis was induced to surrender, and thus Atliens possessed 
all tbe maritime towns of Macedonia and Thrace. Demosthenes did 
not overrate the importance of this conquest when he said, '"While 
the Athenians hold Potidiea and Amphipolis, the king of Macedon 

7. Philip's Alliance with Oltntitos. — But Philip knew his own 
interest far too well to leave the Athenians iu quiet poaaeasion of 

• This lUiialrloua otiilor and atsteaman was bom at Athena, E. c SS5. Ha wnB !etl no 
wasinthcproaecuHonofhlsguirdliLinfoi-CDibeiiUnghiaealjitB. Tbs justice ot his cnnsB, 

Eliimrnvrlnff In his Bpeecb, which be remetlled by dcclalmLng with [lebbles in bia moutb. 
He had a wpak anil pffvminatu Tulce, which ha stfengtbened by prODtmitcing orations npfin 
thfiAca^hoifi. Hehadftisoan awkward ii&bit orabru^lhgoi]e£hi>ii]dtir,wblch bccorrccl«d 
by saspendtng a awnrd over It; and he practiced ijefore a luokiug-^laas to uif n»m« the 

iH studied for inoDthB tu^lher, shaving uiie Bide of his bead, that shame might jiTerent ■ 
wish to go abroui- In tbia eolitary retreaC. by the light of a Tamp, be copied and n^cofded 

nud Kirelble, that oiuikind have by common consent yielded t<i' him the palm of Dnrivaied 

a little to his succesa. Liberty, w the asc^ndeoey of Athenian democracy, a«afeened for 
iiioi a snatointng and cbeering response in evety Athenian breast; hope und fear lent 

every thing, or to lose all; and never wu orator surrounded with scenes so rich la imagery, 
and so capable of famishing him with all thiC was heart-stitring and eioiting in appeal, a> 
waa Demosthenes, wKen with one hand he conld direct the eye to every spot made eacred 
by trophies of itbenlan valor, and with the other jiolnl to the rising glory of Macedon, 

tions, bl» tour Pliilippics. viewed aa piociitea of the political state of Greece, or as specimens 
of oratory, are incomparably interesting and bcantiniL The whole Atbeniin people were 
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Methone, Pjdna, Araphipolis, and Potidiea. He also rhanged Ins 
ground, and formed an alliance with the OlyntLians, for the express 
purpose of driving the Athenians entirely from tho shores of Mace- 
donia. The Athenians were talion by surprise Tliej had counted on 
the ancient enmity between Olynthus and Macedon, to jirevent a coah- 
tion of this kind. They found they Lad counted in vain. They niado 
overtures of peace, which were rejected, and in spite of all their efi'orts 
the combined forces of their enemies laid siege to Amphipolis. Tho 
city was taken by assault; and Philip, entering it sword in hand, dis- 
played his mercy as a conqueror, and his merit as a statesman. Ho 
banislied only the most factious citizens, dismissed all prisoners of war 
without ransom, and treated with particular attention all those who 
had espoused his cause. After seeui'ing quiet possession of this impor- 
tant post, the allied armies marched to Pydua. There was a strong 
Kacedonian party in the town, and no ijooner did Philip appear in 
arms before it, thaTi the gates were opened to receive him. 

8. Potidtea stood next upon the list. The town's people, consisting 
of Macedonians and Oljnthians, hearing of the approach of their 
friends, rose against tlie Athenian garrison, forced them to retire into 
the citadel, and threw open the gates with every demonstration of joy. 
Pliilip released the Athenian prisoners, and furnished tbera with means 
of returning home (that being the most direct method of opposing De- 
mosthenesj, and then turned his attention to the improvement of his 
revenue. Not far from Amphipolis were the gold mines of Crenidce. 
They had been wrought by the neighboring inhabitants till the subter- 
ranean waters had filled op the veins, and rendered them nearly use- 
less. With great labor and expense, Philip constructed machines for 
draining these mines, and finally succeeded in gaining from them about 
Jl,000,000, yea]-lj. He provided for the protection of the people 
against their barbarian neighbors, and, in pledge of fature attention, 
named the place Philippi. 

S. Allianob with TnsssiLY and Epircs. — The nest spring, Phili|) 
was called to settle affairs in Thessaly. His father had owed his 
throne to the attachment of the Thessalians, and his brother had also 
been in alliance with the nobles of that country. Now, when two 
tyrant brothers had seized upon their liberties, the people looked to 
Philip as the person who might deliver them from their oppressors. 
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without subjecting them to a severer yoke. Tlie result of thia embassy 
is given in the following words: "Philip, marching into Thessaly, 
defeated the tyrants, and acquiring thns freedom for the cities, ha 
showed a liberality wliich so attached the Thesaaliaus, that in al! his 
following wars and political contests they were his zealous assistants, 
and continued snob afterward to Ijjs son." After his return from this 
successful expedition, he married Olympia, a princess of Epirns, de- 
scended from the hero Achillea. The magnificence with which their 
nuptials were celebrated, formed the theme of many ancient writers. 
From that time, the Macedonian court became distinguished for its 
elegance and splendor, and the greatest resort of refined society In the 
world. 

10. Second Siorkd Win,— b. o. 359. — While the Athenians bad 
been thus fruitlessly contending with Macedon, Thebes had renewed 
her hostility with Sparta in another form. Unable to punish her riTal 
BS she desired for the treachery of Ph<ebidas, she complained of tha 
act to the Amphictyonic council. The council listened to the story of 
Theban wrongs, and fined the Lacedemonians an immense sum. They 
refused to pay it; and alter a specified time tlie fine was doubled. 
They still made no exertions to meet the demand ; and after another 
])eriod it was made tlireefolA. 

11. The Phooians were always enemies of the Thebans, and for that, 
if for no olher reason, friends of the Spartans. The Thebans, there- 
fore, accused them of having plowed np the Girrliaan plain, which the 
council had so solemnly consecrated to the god. This accusation was 
responded to by a decree, " That the Cirrhrean land had been devoted, 
and the Phocians must immediately cease to use it, and pay a fine." 
It was so long since the Amphictyons had interfered in Grecian affairs, 
that many contended tliey had no right to do so : the subject was 
"taken up in the lips of talkers," and mnch uneasiness was excited; 
hnt the land, meantime, was cultivated as before, and the fine remained 
unpaid. 

12. When the appointed time had expired, this fine, like the one 
imposed upon Laeederaon, was doubled, and a new decree of the coun- 
cil declared, that "All states guilty of such contempt for Amphictyo- 
nic law, as, after the duplication of the fine, to let the limited time 
pass without taking any measures for payment, forfeited all their lands 
to the god ; and that accordingly all the lands of the Laetdemoniana 
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and Phoeiana acre forfeited:^ Tliis was followed hj a prockmntion 
to the Greeks, that it heliooved every man and erevy state, as they 
hoped for divine favor, or feared divine wrath, to do their utmost 
toward carrying the decree into execution. The Amphictyons having 
thus sounded the trumpet of war, consternation and dismay pervaded 
the inlleys of Phocis. 

13. AixiiKCE BETWEEN Phocis akd Lacedem OH.— Though tlie Pho- 
cians hud never meddled in Grecian politics, they were not destitute 
of courage, nor insensible to the charms of liberty. One man was 
found among them, the oldest of three brothers, who might have vied 
with Pericles, had he lived to perfect all the great qualities which the 
present exigency called into actioo. A congress of the Phocian cities 
b&ving been called, to deliberate upon the state of the country, thia 
man, Philomelus, represented to them that the Oirrlisean land hud 
belonged to the Phocians from time immemorial ; that they also bad a 
right to the presidency of the Delphic oracle, of which the Amphio- 
tyoDS had unjustly deprived them; and tiiat as they were now strag- 
gling against tlieir oppressors, they might reasonably hope for tho 
divine blessing npon their endeavors. 

14. The assembly felt the force of his reasonings, and committed to 
him the direction of affairs, with the title of general-Jiutoorator. He 
proceeded at once to Sparta to concert measures for withstanding the 
Thebans, who were preparing to show their piety by enforcing the 
Amphictyonio decree. He was well received by the Ephori ; and 
Archidamus, the king, did all in his power to further his plans. It 
was agreed that the Delphian treasury was unsafe in the hands of the 
Amphictyons, and ought immediately to be reduced to a dependence 
npon Phocian vii-tue ; but how to bring about so desirable a change 
was an important question. 

IB. Sparta had no money to hire mercenaries, and her own troops 
could not reach Delphi without fighting their way through lioslile 
Arcadia. With money supplied by private liberality, Pliilowelus, how. 
ever, succeeded in hiring those soldiers who, since tiie battle of Manii- 
nea. had been roving about in idleness ; and, watching his opportunity, 
got them conveyed across the Corinthian Golf. With ali possible dis- 
patch he marched to Delphi, and putting the guard to flight, gained 
possession of the place. His first act was to destroy the decrees 
against Phocis and Lacedemon, by defacing the marble upon which 
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they were engraved. Then, poMisliitig a declaration that he had taken 
charge of the lemple and its treasures, by command of the Phoeians, 
tu whom the holy shrine belonged, he requested ajl the states of 
Greece to assist his Muntrymcn in maintaining their ancient right. 

Ifi. Athens entered at once into a confederacy with Phocis. Moat 
of tlie Grecian states engaged in the quarrel, and many bloody bnt 
indecisive battles were fought. Tlie Thehans, having taken several 
prisoners, caused them all to be put to deatli as sacrilegious wretches; 
and tlie Phocians retaliated this cruelty upon some Theban captives. 
Finally, having been defeated in a great battle, Philomelns was driven 
to an eminence whence there was no retreat ; and, rather than fall into 
the hands of his enemies, threw himself headlong from the rock, and 
was dashed iu pieces. The command then devolved upon his brother, 
Ono march us. 

17. Philip ekterb thk Lists.— Philip was at this time engaged in 
the siege of Methone, which Athens bad stirred up to make incursions 
upon his territory. The siege lasted throagh the winter, nor did he 
withdraw his troops from the place till it was dismantled and added 
to the Macedonian territory. Then, hearing that Onomarchus was 
supporting a revolt in Thessaly, he engi^ed in the Sacred War. He 
lost two battles and was obliged to retreat to his own country ; but, 
raising another army, he advanced ajrain to Thermopyls, where he 
met the Phocians and defeated thera with great slaughter. Upwards 
of 6,000 were slain upon the spot; and the prisoners, amounting to 
3,000, were thrown into the sea, as the professed enemies of religion. 
Onoinarchuii was slain, and the command devolved upon his brother, 
Phayllus. 

18. By this great victory, all Thessaly came under the dominion of 
Philip ; nor was it in the power even of Demosthenes to diminish the 
credit which Philip had gained by destroying those who had usurped 
the guardianship of the oracle, and used its treasures iu hiring soldiers 
to resist the decrees of the Amphiotyons. " It is incredible," says an 
ancient historian, "what glory the victory over Onomarchus earned 
to Philip among all nations. He was the avenger of sacrilege; he 
was the protector of the religion of Greece. Next to the immortal 
gods is he, by whom the majesty of the gods is vindicated." 
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19. Phftjllus was vicWious in several battles with the Tliebatis, bat 
died soon atWr, of consamptioa. Fuotion, that curse of the Greciaa 
republics, tben fixed its veoonioiia fangs upon the Pliocians. There 
arose two pretenders to the office of autocrator-general, and while 
tbey were intent upon settling this affair, Philip, at tlie head of his 
forces, joined the Thebans in an attack upon Phoois. The distracted 
Phocians, unable to defend themselves, appealed to his generosity to 
escape the vengeance of the Thebans. They requested only that they 
might have permission to abandon their houses and lands, and seek 
safety in flight. This request was granted. The prinoipfll Pliocians 
emigrated; and thus, after many bloody struggles during ten years, 
the Sacred War quietly ended. 

20. The DotJBLE Vote. — To settle tlio points now agitating Greece, 
Philip invited a congress of all the states to meet at Tberniopyl». 
This grave asseinbly, in commencing their difficult and complicated 
business, referred the affair of the Phocians to the Amphictjonio 
council. By their decree all the Amphictyonic rights of the Phocians 
were said to be forfeited, and all their principal cities were given over 
to be dismantled; it was ordered that no village should contain more 
than fifty houses, and that a yearly rent of $4,800 sbonid be paid from 
the Phoolan lands till the debt of the god was liquidated. The douUe 
vote in the Ainphictyonio council which the Phocians liad heretofore 
ei^oyed was bestowed upon Philip, in consideration of the benefits 
he had conferred upon the Greek natiun. A general peace was then 
oonclnded; and throughout Greece, with the exception of the war 
party in Athens, all voices were joined in extolling Philip as their 
friend, and benefactor, and preserver. 

21. Macedonian War. — While the Sacred War was in progress, 
the Athenians commenced hostile demonstrations in Thrace, for the 
recovery of the lost Chersonese and the recapture of Byzantium, 
This attack, which resulted ip the Macedo-nian War., proceeded step 
by step with the Sacred War; so that while the Athenians were 
allies of the Phocians in that fatal struggle, they were at the same 
IJme " parties of the first part " in a war of their own seeking. Piiilip, 
on his side, had to contend with all the enemies the Athenians could 
stir up against hirn. The lllyrians again commenced hostilities upon 
the west, the Pieonians on the north, and the Thraciuns on the east, 
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But he was never Tinrefwiy foi" business. He sent Parmenio with an 
army aguiust his troublesome neighbors, nnd marche<1 himself into 
Tliruoe, wliere his good fortune was so great, tliat, according to Demos- 
tlienes, " he made and unmade there what kings he chose." 

22. IJjRTM OP AiEXABDEH. — Philip had just returned froHi this SHC- 
fcsfeful expedition, when a messenger caine to him with the welcome 
intelligence of a great victory which Parmenio had gained over the 
Illyrians. The same day another courier brought him word that liis 
horfie had won tlie palin in the Olympic games. Scarcely had he been 
congratulated npwn these successes, when a tliii'd messenger arrived 
with the information of the birth of a son. "O, fortune," exclaimed 
the happy monarch, "send some little evil to temper all this good." 
Wot long after, he wrote the following letter to Aristotle, inviting him 
to take charge of the jonng prince. " Philip to Aristotle, greeting. 
I desire you should know I have a son born. Greatly I thank the 
gods for it, and yet less for the mere circumstance that I have a son, 
than because it happens in the age wherein you are living. I trust 
that, beingputunder your care and instruction, he will become worthy 
of his birth, and of the inheritance awaiting him." 

23. Olyhtoes *sd Athens. — It was just after these events that 
Philip engaged with Methone and the Pliocian|. Demosthenes, dis- 
appointed in the result, brought about a confeileraey with Oijnthus. 
Since the alliance of that republic with Macedon, it bad prospered 
wonderfully; but, becoming jealous of its neighbor, it entered into a 
treaty with Athens, contrary to its existing engagements with Mace- 
don, and prepared for war with a zeal wliich showed a sense of the 
just indignation of Philip. The war party of Athens were now "in 
the full tide of suocessful esperiment." "iJow was tlie favorable 
moment, they said, to engage all Greece in a league against the threat- 
ening ambition of the Macedonian king." Pliilip was represented as 
the most false and cruel of tyrants, who had a certain design upon the 
liberties of Gi-eeee. 

24. Demosthenes commenced his Olynthiac orations, and undertook 
the difBcult and dangerous experiment of persuading the Athenians to 
divert the theoric revenue (the sum appropriated to the suppoit of 
llieators) from its legitimate object, to the purposes of war. This 
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attempt to rob the amiisement-lovliig Athenians of tlieir greatest 
pleasure, would have cost the life of b. less popnlar man tli.in the 
renowned orator ; bnt he hnd so fixed the attention of the populace 
upon the great actor, Philip, that they consented to give up their cus- 
tomary entertainment, to assist in the grand tragedy going on in Olyn- 
thu9. Indeed, the representations of the orator produced such a zeal 
in the Athenian people, tliat a force was fitted oat to assist Olynthus 
RUch as had never, since the fatal Sicilian expedition, been sent upon 
foreign service. 

26. Philip was not prepared for thia new war. His country was 
open on the Olynthiac side, and his enemies had overrun and plundered 
Lis territories before he had time to make any effectual opposition. 
In the winter, the Athenian general. Chares, returned to Athens. 
Tlie people assembled aa usual to hear his report. He gave a tlirilling 
account of a gloHous battle and uninterrupted snccess. and, to com- 
plete the gratification of his fellow-oitizena, he made a great feast tor 
all the people, which cost at least $50,000. This money was not fur- 
nished from his private purse, nor from the profits of his command, 
bnt from the Delphian treasury, having been estorted from their allies, 
tlie Phocinns. While these rejoicings were going on in Athen^ the 
Olynthians were very uneasy. Philip was making grand preparations 
for the spring campaign, and when Chares returned to the theater of 
war, he found a force far superior to his own assembled upon the 
Olynthian border. He ventured a battle, and was defeated ; a second, 
with no better suocesa. The Olynthians were then obliged to take 
shelter behind their nails. 

26. The other towns of the confedei'acy submitted at once to the 
conqueror, and Philip approached within five miles of Olynthus, and 
fortified his camp. The wretched inhabitants then desired to enter 
into a treaty. He answered, "That it was too late; he had before 
abundantly and repeatedly expressed his disposition to treat, but now 
it was become too evident that there waa but one alternative; theff 
must quit Olynthns, or lie Macedonia." The surrender of the plaoe 
occurred not long after, and the victor carried out bis determination 
of compelling them to leave the peninsula. It seemed advisable now, 
even to Demosthenes, to make peace ; and Philip having manifested 
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the same disposition, it was soon concluded. The Macedonian coui't 
became the focus of negotiation for the Grecian republics, and at the 
very time and place of the settlement of the disputes arising out of the 
Sacred War, the difficulties of Macedon and Athena were finally ad- 
justed, and a general peace brought repose to the country. 

27. Philip's Espkdition.— b. o. 843.— Three years after, Philip 
turned his attention to the barbariana who had inhabited his north- 
eastern frontier. They fled before him, andhepursued till winter over- 
took liim npon the banks of the Danube, and his way was entirely hedged 
in. Reports of various kinds were spread in Greece. It was said he 
was sick. It was rumored that lie was dead ; and, depending upon the 
truth of these stories, or counting more certainly npon the dangers 
with which he was surrounded, the war party* in Athens, of which 
the greut orator was the life and soul, liegan again to lift its head. 
By inaking war in Thrace, it was contended that " Philip had broken 
the peace, and that it was evidently his design to destroy Athens and 
overthrow democracy." Acting rnder this persuasion, the Athenians 
instmeted the commanders of their fleet to stop all the ships bound to 
Macedonia, and, condeinning the crews as enemies to Athens, to sell 
them into slavery. 

28. Philip remonstrated in vain. Demosthenes had in effect esalted 
himself to the station of i)rime-mini3t«r of the republic; viceroy of 
that sovereign assembly which met to decide upon the fate of thou- 
sands ; and hit voice " was still for war." To discharge the duties of 
his arduous office, he applied himself to every kind of business with 
untiring vigilance, and watched an opportunity to bring all the states 
of Greece into a confederacy to overthrow Macedonian supremacy. 
For this purpose, he did not scruple to receive money fi-om the Per- 
sian king, nor to esert liis inflnence in liealing the breach between 
Athens and Thebes. Though tliese cities hud fought on opposite sides 
at the battle of Mantinea and in the Sacred War, yet Demosthenes 
having shown them the advantage of being fi'iends, they readily con- 
sented to bury private animosities in the grave they were digging for 
the power of Macedon. 

29. The coalition was for a time successful. Chares had been sent 
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witli saocora to Byzaatium, which was attacked by the Macedonian 
king; but, failing in his commission, was recalled in di^i-ftce. Pho- 
cion then undertook to preserve that city for Athens. The virtue and 
moderation of this genera! were well known; and a man of eminence 
in Byzantium, who had been his intimate friend at the Aoademj,* 
pledged his honor to the city in his hehalf. The Byzantines then 
threw open their gates, admitted the Athenians, and joined them 
against Macedon. By these means Philip lost all the towns on the 
Chersonese, and suffered not a little in his military reputation. He 
was now, as ever, rery ilesirous of peace, and particularly anxious to 
gain the friendship of the Athenians, for reasons of his own ; but De- 
mosthenes opposed the terras which Phociont advised them to accept, 
and the war went on with mutual attacks and reprisals four years 
longer, without any decisive advantage to either side. 

30. Third Sacked Wae.— Bat a new leaven was at work in the 
great loaf of Grecian discomfort, which soon produced a fermentatioa 
tiirougliout the whole mass. Amphissa, a town not seven miles from 
Delphi, bordered on that devoted Oirrbajan plain forbidden to the nse 
t)f man. The Amphifistcans, unwarned by the fate of the Phocians, 
nsed the land for pasturage, and ventured to repair the long-deserted 
harbor. These acts .^kihines, an orator in the interest of Macedon, 
represented as a repetition of the former sacrilege, and the Amphic- 
ty<ms, of wliich he was a member, declared war against the Amphis- 
SEeans, and invited Philip to cororaand the armies of the god. This 
brought the crafty Macedonian at once into the midst of Grecian 
affairs. Demosthenes immediately sounded the alarm for the Grecian 
states. Even Corinth, the old enemy of Athens, joined the war party. 
Ail was bustle and confusion ; fortifications were repaired, arms made 
and burnislied, and every man was on the alort. Diogenes, the famous 

* The 5cho.ll of PIsIo. 
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Cynlo philosopher, at that timo in the citj, began to roll liis tui abont 
ill n remarkable iiiaoaer. Being asked why he did so, he said "he 
did not wish t b th Ij in in Corinth not ahanrdly employed." 

31. But all tl Pit were in vain. Philip easily pnniahed 
the Arai)[iissaj d tl if afraid of Athens and her confede- 
rates, seized np n El t a, tl principal city of Phocis. It was late in 
the evening wl a ired at Athens with the news of tiia 
fall of Elatca. Tl P yta w I'e at supper, bul, instantly rising from 
the table some of them went to the agora dismissed the ware fliers, 
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slavery, he so wrought npon the passions of his audienee, that it was 
decreed to send the whole force of Attica to oppose the Macedonian, 
and defend the liberty of the Greeks. 

32. Bfl-TTLH OF Ciiekone;a. — B. 0. 338. — It was upon the plain of 
Cheroneia, ahout sixteen niiies from Elatea, that the allied forces of 
Thebes and Athens led tlie "forlorn hope " of Grecian democracy against 
the overwhehning power of tVie Macedonian monarchy. The particulars 
of tlie battle it is not necessary to relate. Philip was victorious. Alex- 
ander, at the head of the Macedonian youth, cut down the Sacred 
Thehcm Band. They neither turned nor wavered in the fight, hat felt 
upon the spot where they were stationed, each by the side of his dar- 
ling friend, like the three hundred Spartans, leaving their bodies a 
monument of their constancy to the cause of liberty. The news of 
the defeat at Oheroneia produced terror and consternation among the 
Athenians. They looked for nothing less than a secoad Lysander in 
the king they had so often provoked. Demosthenes, who fonght in 
the battle, made !iis escape in tlie general Bight, and, embarking in a 
trireme, sailed from the Piraius, saying that he was going to collect 
tribute. Philip, however, did not pursue the fugitives; he even sent 
the prisoners home without ransom, determined, if possible, to attach 
the Athenians to his interests. 

33. From the field of battle the victorious army marched to Thebes. 
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Ko opposition was made to their entrance. The governineiit passed 
quietlj into tiie hands of the Macedonian party, nnd Beotia rejoiced in 
the change of masters. As soon as it was known that the conqueror 
was disposed to peace, an embassy was sent from the Athenians to 
negotiate in their favor. Philip made no hard conditions, and Phociou 
had the satisfaction of contributing to the welfare of his conntry in 
the peace which was ratified. The great purpose of the monarch's 
Bonl wtts now onvailed. Diodoras saya, "Philip, enoouraged by his 
viotorj at Cheroneia, was ambitions of becoming military commander 
of the Greek nation. He declared therefore his intention of carrying 
war in the common cause of the Greeks against the Pereians." By t!ie 
national congress which he snmmoned at Corinth, he was elected 
general-antocrator of Greece, and the proportion of troops which 
every state shonid furnish foi' the Persian war was settled. 

34. Death op Philip. — h. c. 336. — Thus crowned with honor, he 
returned to Macedon, to prepare for the great enterprise which had eo 
long occupied his thoughts ; but the dagger of the assassin cut short 
his schemes, and left Asia unconquered for his son. Phihp loved con- 
viviality, and was often intoxicated. Oljmpias was prond and impe- 
rious. The other princesses, whom policy or a more tender motive 
led her husband to introduce into his palace, osoited her contempt, 
and aroused her resentment ; and, after many quarrels, she retired to 
her brother's court. Alexander espoused his mother's cause, and took 
up his abode in Iliyria. This breach was apparently healed ; and the 
mother and son had returned to Macedon. Cleopatra, Alexander's 
sister, was to be married to her nncle, the king of Epirns, and great 
preparations were made for the wedding. Philip, having summoned 
the states of Greece to furnish their soldiers, and having received a 
satisfactory response from the oracle,* intended on this occasion to 
secure the peace of his dominions by eveiy possible friendly alliance 
before setting out for Asia. 

35. Guests were bidden from all parts of Greece. The most cele- 
brated actors and musicians were engaged to entertain the goodly 
company. Deputies came to offer congratulations, and to present him 
with golden crowns. The day following the nuptials, a grand eshibi- 
tion was to take place in the theater. Philip, clothed in white robes, 

impending:' 
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advanced at tlie head of the procession ; but jast as the shouts of the 
adiniring multitude announced the king, a, young man ran out from the 
crowd, and, drawing a sword, stabbed him to the heart. Philip fell 
dead. The assassin fled, but was pursaed and killed as he was monnt- 
ing his horse. It was said to be a matter of private revenge; bnt 
Olympias was suspected of having instigated the crime, and Alexander 
did not escape the horrid im potation.* 

36. Alexander the Great was born at Pella, b. o. 356, on the very 
day that the temple of Diana at Ephesiis was burned to the ground. 
All the magi who were at Ephesus, looked upon the_Sre as an emblem 
of a much greater misfortune, and ran about the town beating their 
breasts, and crying ont, " This day has broaght forth the scourge and 
destroyer of Asia." Whether the forebodings of the magi were real 
or feigned, Asia had good reason to tremble when he who was destined 
to subdue her ancient lords, and water her plains with the blood of 
her sons, entered upon the stage of life. Leonatus, an austere man, 
was his governor till eight years of age, when Lysimaehos, an Acar- 
nanian, became his instructor. As the family of Olympia claimed 
their descent from the renowned Achilles, Lysimachus ingratiated 
himself into their faror by dignifying his pupil with the name of that 
warrior — a circumstance which doubtless contributed to foster the 
ambitious feelings which had been observed in him from his infancy. 

37. In his fifteenth year, Alexander was placed under the immediate 
tuition of the celebrated Aristotle,t and continued to receive iustrac- 

* TSo eooner did l>em<>a11i«iES bear of the deatli of hi; great snenij. tb»D be usembled 
the Athenian people, anil persuadwl them lo offer a Bacriflce as upon neivB of a splendid 
ilutory; and thuQgh he naa at that linie In inonrnlnE Tor his unly child, he put on a festal 
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ti on from tliftt philosopher in all tlio branches of humnn knowleiJge, 
until he came to the tlinine. For liim Aristotle wrote a wnrk on 
Government, and revised the Iliad, that he might present to liis royal 
pupil an accarate copy of his favorite poem. Tliis volume Alexander 
preserved with the greatest care, placing it every night with liis sword 
under his pillow. His tutor too lie held in tlie highest esteem, and 
believed himself bound to love him as much as his father, declaring, 
" That he was indebted to the one for lining, and to the other for liv- 
ing well." 

38. While Alexander was yet a boy, there was sent from Thessnly 
to Philip a noble war-horae, called Bucephalus, which, npon trial, 
proved so strong and fiery that no one dared to monnt llim. Pililip 
gave orders that the unmanageable creature should be sent back again, 
■when Alexander interposed, and besought permission to try his skill. 
It was granted. Alexander went up to the horse, spoke kindly to 
him, and, perceiving that he was frightened at his own shadow, turned 
him about, vaulted upon bis back, and rode him round the circle of 
admiring courtiers with the greatest ease and address. When he 
alighted his father embraced him, exclaiming, " My son, seek a king- 
dom more worthy of thee, for Macedou is below thy merits." Bnce- 
phaliis was ever after the favorite horse of Alexander, and the animal 
became so attached to his master that he would permit no one else to 

39. At the age of sixteen, Alexander received the embassadors of 
Persia in the absence of his father, and, instead of inquiring about the 
palace and court, with a curiosity natural to his years, engaged with 
them in conversation upon the subjects of government, battles, and 
sieges, displaying such intelligence and discernment as quite surprised 
his visitors. At the age of eighteen, he commanded the Macedonian 
youth in the battle of Cheroneia, and cut down the Sacred Theban 
Band, At the age of twenty, liy the death of his father, he hecama 
monarch of Maeedon, and general-mimo of the Greek foree*. 

40. First AnnANOEMENTS of Aibiander, — Macedon had been 
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greatly changed by the energetic and beneficent policy of Piiilip. 
The inhabitiinta, from rude, iincnitivated herdsmen at war witli neigli- 
boring states, had been transfarraed into agriculturists, mechanics, or 
soldiers, who knew how to maintain a respectable position aitiong the 
nations of Greece. Bat though Macedon was tliua improved In its 
internal state, and comfortably allied with its neighbors, yet the death 
of Philip again roused the spirit of faction throughout Greece, The 
young king, however, showed himself fully capable of meeting his 
enemies, either in the field or cabinet. "The king's name is indeed 
changed," said ho to the Macedonian assembly, " but the king, jon 
shall find, remains the same." He retained the able ministers and 
generals who had assisted his father, and by their counsel and aid 
succeeded in quelling a rebellion already eicited in his own dominions, 
and in securing the friendship of Thessaly, his most powerful ally. 

41. Thus fortified, he proceeded to Thermopylie, and took hia 
inherited seat in the Amphictyonic council. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of Demosthenes, embassadors were sent from Athens as from 
the other states, to congratulate him upon his accession to the throne, 
and to desire a continuation of the fHendikip formed viith hia father, 
'From ThermopjifB Alexander proceeded to Corinth, where, a congress 
of the states being assembled, the question of his election to the station 
of antocrator-genend to carry the war into Persia was warmly dis- 
cussed. He was elected by a great m^ority, though the Lacedemo- 
nians sternly opposed the measure. While in this region, he deter- 
mined to consult the oracle, but, as he happened to go upon an unlucky 
day, tiie pi'iestess refused to officiate. The impetuous prince, however, 
seized her by the arm and dragged her into the temple, when she 
cried out, " My son, thou art invincible." Alexander, hearing this, 
said, " He wanted no other answer, for he had the very oracle he 
desired." 

42. Wars in the Noktb, East, and West. — -Upon his return 
hoTne ho began to make preparations for his great enterprise, but was 
preve ! f m ng ff nmed a 1 by h ublesome neighbors. 
The 1 b II J Th a f ra 1 a 1 ag against him on the 
north a^ nil Lly n mm n d n rsions on the west, 
Parm n e g n al wh had so fa 1 fully se ed hia father, was 
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sent against the latter, and Alexander himself marched against the 
barbarians. He pursned them to the mountains, and overcame every 
obstacle with ease, till he reached the ragged chain of Hsemus, whose, 
defiles Count Diebitseli so gallantly forced in the late war between 
Russia and Turkey. The mountaineers, unpractJced in regular war- 
fare, eatabiished themselves upon the summits overlooking the only 
practioable pass, and, loading wagona with stones, prepared to roll 
them down upon the invaders. 

43. The shields of the Macedonians were of a rectangular form, and 
large enongh to protect the whole body, Alexander accordingly 
directed his soldiers to open their ranks, and let tlie wagons pass, and, 
where this w«a impracticable, to fall upon the ground, and cover them- 
selves with their compacted shields. This plan succeeded. The wagona 
were wasted in vain ; not a man was killed by their impetuous descent ; 
and the phalanx, rapidly forming, advanced np the hill with loud shouts. 
The barbarians were routed, and their women and children falling into 
the hands of the Macedonians were sold tor slaves. Alexander, deter- 
mined in the beginning to make sure work, had ordered vessein from 
Byzantium to proceed up the Danube. After three days' journey 
through cultivated plains, he reached the banks of that mighty stream, 
and beheld upon the other side the country of Uie Qette, or Goths, 
covered with wheats already white to the harvest. Here, meeting his 
vessels, he transported Lis army across in the night, and the next day 
advanced towards the capital of the barbarians. 

44. The Goths had assembled to give battle, but when they saw the 
phalanx approaching, with spears presented and burnished shields, 
hardlj- admitting a sight of what bore them, together with the cavalry 
moving with miracnlous regularity, they fled in the greatest dismay. 
Their city fell into the hands of the Macedonians, and this bloodless 
victory was rewarded with great booty. Returning from this expedi- 
tion before the lUyrians were subdued, he marched against them, and, 
falling upon them when they tliought him still at a distance, gained so 
complete a victory that they never attempted rebellion again in his 

45. CosFEOEEAcT iOiiHST Macedon.— Scarcely were these enemies 
reduced, when new ones required his attention. Demosthenes, who 
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hated and feared' the son as sincerely as he had the father, and who 
nsed anapariiigly tlie eloquence with which nature had so richly 
endowed him, and the gold with which the king of Persia so liberally 
furnished hira, had succeeded in forming another confederacy against 
Maeedon. After the hattle of Cheroneia, a Macedonian garrison had 
been left in Thebes. The commanders of this garrison were both 
murdered in one night, and a report was at the same time circulated 
that Alexander was dead. A revolution immediately took place, in 
Thebes, the Macedonian alliance was removed, and the city declared 
independent. The Thessalians, knowing whence the storm arose, 
declared war agiuasl Athens and Thebes; and Greece was again all 



46. When these cironni stances were reported to Alexander, in Ids 
camp in Illyria, he lost no time in deliberation. Taking the shortest 
route over a country of rocky, wooded mountains, in twelve days he 
arrived before the wails of Tliebes with a chosen hand. He hoped by 
the uiicalculated rapidity of his march to intimidate his enemies, and 
compose matters without bloodshed; bat thoagh the Thebans were 
struck with dismay when they heard of his approach, they still deter- 
mined to make an effort; and though the At/unuxns were not yet in 
arms, nor the Arcadians ready to march, they shut themselves up in 
their city, and, relying upon the strength of their walls, obstinately 
refused all olfers of peace. 

47. Edin of Therks.— The horrors perpetrated at the storming of 
Thebes have been rarely paralleled in the annals of war. Many brave 
men fell upon both sides before the gates were forced, bnt when once 
the multitudes of Phooians, Thespians, and Plateaus (who had suffered 
BO mnch from Thehan cruelty, and were now found ranged under the 
banner of Alexander) came to settle their long account of blood, the 
city of Oadmiis fell beneath the fearful retribation. The conquering 
army ravaged the town, careless of commands, and slaughtered alike 
the submissive and resisting. The altars, to which many fled for pro- 
tection, flowed with the blood of the slain ; even the slaves of the 
Thebans turned against their masters, and joined in the work of ven- 
geanc*. 

48. It does not appear that Alexander had power to mitigate these 
horrors, bnt, unwilling to bear the odium of destroying a Grecian city, 

piWEiiwns.— 45, "Wliat took plaeo in Thobca ( Why aid fliaTliBsailtiinsdeelire war^alnal 
Athena as wall aaTbebeaf 46. Wh^ra noi Alamnder »t the time ? Whnt n^d movement 
mahoinakol WboldldhecsppettoeiinT Did Iho Thetans yield at once ? What dlJ 
they dol 47. Give an account of the fall of Thebes. 48, What moaanres were idnptal 
preliminary to the destniclion of ThelMSf ^here ™» Thebes f (Sec Map Ka 2.) 
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he sommoned a congress of the states to decide npon her fate. By 
thia aaaemhly the same measare which the Thebans had meted out to 
the Phocians, at the conclusion of the Sacred War, was now measured 
ODt to her. It was decreed that the Theban state slioald be anni- 
hilated, the town ntterij destroyed, the snvviving inhabitants sold into 
slavery, and the territory given to the conqnering aliies. Alexander 
Bncoeeded in saving the house of the poet Pindar from the flames, 
and al! his desceadants from slavery, b. o. 335. Thus ended the city 
fonnded by Cadmns, after having been one of the hea<l3 of Greece 
seven hundred and ten years. 

49. What passed in Athbns. — A part of the Theban cavalry 
escaped to Athena, and the consternation which pervaded that city at 
the news they brought can scarcely be imagined. Not even Demos- 
thenes dared to mount the bema and harangue the people. The coun- 
sels of Phocion consequently prevailed, and an embassy was sent to 
the victors, to apologize for the part Athens had taken, and beg for 
peace. Alexander received the deputies with favor, hut insisted that 
the Athenians should deliver up ten of their moat factious citizens 
to be tried, aa the common enemies of Greece. Iq this number wei'a 
Demosthenes and Oharideinns. By the fable of the sheep who gave 
np their guardian dogs, the great orator dissuaded his countrymen 
from complying with the de^nand. Another embassy was therefore 
sent, to solicit better terms ; and Alexander finally granted them, 
insisting only on the banishment of Charidemua, whom he suspected 
of having been an accomplice in his father's murder, We shall liear 
of him again in Persia. 

60, The domestic troubles of Greece being thus once more quieted, 
the antocrator returned home, to prepare for that expedition which 
had so long occupied his ambitions thoughts. He intrusted the govern- 
ment of Macedon to Antipater, with a body of twenty thousand sol- 
diers, to keep the states of Greece in awe. For the conquest of Asia, 
in which he waa now setting out, he had only thirty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse, one month's provisions, and about forty thou- 
sand dollars in money. With thia comparatively insignificant force, 
Alexander marched to attack that power which had swallowed up 

^iMMoni— 48. GWe m aeoonnt of the deslmction of the oily. Wlwl e;tccption wjip 
mide In Ibe work of deetraetionf 4ff. To wbBl place did n part of the Theban CQTSIry 
eacapet Whntwggthe effect oftlie newitherer What actloD did the Athenians tokeT 
T7pon whnt did Alexander iDsiBt ? Haw was he iDitueed tt> cbanj^ bii enaction f What Xi:riii9 
were finally agreed nponT 50. Wliatwas the nest movement of Aksanderf To whom 
did he iDtriiet [he gorernment of Macedon? What was Aleiander'a gtent object? What 
THepantlDnB did he set out with ? 
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Assyria, Chaldea, Eyjpt, and all the countries from the Egean on tlie 
west to India on the east, aud which, one linndred and fifty years 
l)efore, liad sent a host of live millions of persons, to overwhelm that 
very Greece which was now prepared to roll back, tlie tide of war 
upon the shores of Asia. 

51. First Oampaisn ih Asia. — b, o. 334. — (1.*) Amphipolis. — As- 
eembling his troops at this place in the spring of the year, Alexander 
marched at their head to (3.) The Hei,lespont, With Homer's Iliad 
fur his guide, he embarked from the spot where Agamemnon's fleet 
had weighed anchor eight hundred and fifty years before, and, taking 
the tiller in his hand, acted the jiart of steersman in the passage. 
Midway he lay on his oars, while a bull w,i3 sacrificed to Neptune 
and the Nereids, and then, pouring libations upon the waves from a 
golden vessel, resumed his course, and landed In the Acltalan port, io. 
imitation of his great predecessor. 

62. Here he raised altars to Minerva and Hercules, and then pro- 
ceeded to (.?,) Thot, On this classic spot there was only a small Til- 
lage, still retaining the ancient name of Ilion. In a temple of Minerva 
were consecrated suits of armor, preserved since the Trojan war. He 
took down one of these, and hung up his own in its stead ; and having 
performed sacrifices in honor of the Homeric heroes, and crowned the 
tomb of his ancestor Achilles, he proceeded on his way. No army 
attempted to stop his progress till he reached (4.) TnB Fonn of the 
GnAKicua, a river which flowed from Mount Ida into the Propontis. 

53. Battle op Gbanicds. — Darius, hearing of the expedition of 
Alexander, had sent a commission to his satraps in this quarter, to 
seize the "Mad Boy ;" to whip him severely; to clothe him in mock 
purple, and bring him bound to Snsa; to sink the ships in which he 
had crossed the Hellespont, and send his army in chains to the farther 
shore of the Red Sea. The Persian lords, in compliance with these 
gentle orders, assembled a large force on the banks of the Granicus ; 
but the Macedonians forded the river, and ascended the steep bank in 
the face of their opposition, fought a tremendous battle, and gained a 
• Let the pupil now loofc npoo mep Uo. 3, as Aleianflcr's oonrse Is marked unt 

OuMMonR— 51. Wtere was Amphipolis! (Seo map Sn.a,also number 1, Map No. 8.) 
[NOTx^— Id racking the camp^gns oT Alexander, take tiila method : Let the teacher uy, 
'■Bo, 1,^ And the pup]] anewer, ■■Amphipollfl,! town In Macedonia, now Turkey In Europe. 
Here AleiandersiseniWed his troopa In the eprii^ of 834 B.c,anil marched," At "Ho. 
a-— -The Hellespont, a etrait leading ftom the Kgean to tho Propontis, now called Dat^ 

now lie determined. Here Aleiander," 4c. Did Paul ever visit this epolT (See a Tim 
Iv. la.) m,M. "No.!."— "Qranlcug, a small river whlcli falls into tha Sea of Marmora, 
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glorions victory. T[ie Persians lost one-tentli of their army, and nine 
officers of distinction. 

64. Alexander was first in tiie fight, and besides distinguishing him- 
self for his bravery, was rendered conspicuous by his buckler and hia 
crest, on both sides of wbicli he wore a beautiful white plume. Two 
Persian officers made him their object of attack. One of them gave 
him a blow with a battle-as which clove his helmet, and penetrated to 
the hair. As the barbarian raised his arm to repeat the stroke, Olitns, 
his foster-brother, ran him throngh with a spear. Alexander had now 
passed the gate$ of Ada, and made good his entrance into the dominion 
of the enemy. Twenty-five of his 'personal friends had been killed, to 
each of whom he erected a statue of brass; and upon the arms taken 
he caused to be inscribed, " Won by Alexander, of the barbarians of 
Asia." Most of the plate and furniture he sent home to hia mother. 

BB. (5.) Sabdis. — The victory of Granicus intimidated the Persians 
and encouraged the Grecians. After marching throngh a great extent 
of country with the quiet and comfort of peace, Alexander was met, 
about seven miles from Sardis, by the principal men of the city, who 
came to throw themselves upon his mercy. He recened them kindly, 
and, entering the place with thera, took possession of the citadel. 
Here he ordered a temple to be erected to Jupiter, on the spot where 
the palace of Crcesus had stood. 

66. He remained at Sardis only three daj s, regulatmg the govern- 
ment and tribute of the province, and then, by one day's march, 
an-ived at (C.) Ephesus, jastas the Grecian party had overpowered 
the Persian, and were ready to hail him with joy at their gates. He 
gave orders tliat the tribute formerly paid to the Persians should be 
employed in rebuilding the temple of Diana; and having attended a 
magnificent sacrifice to this goddess, with all his troops, he moved 
forward to (7.) Miletus. His fleet entered the bay at the same time 
his forces appeared before tlie town, and the Milesians, yielding to the 
powerful motives furnished by the battering-rams, surrendered. 

57. (8.) Halioarnassus. — The fertile province of Caria, of which 

CuMlionA— 54. Who Eommandoa the PetBhino in the bBtllot J-iw. Mernnfm, the 
Bhodiso; mawtdawKUtbemotberorHercnlas. (Ste jutgt m.} 55. " Sarlls. now caned 
Baft. ■ BtnsU Tlll^o. Hers Aleiuider. Ac" Vlbit »u nrltlen to cbe church ;f Sardii 
InEev. iii. 1-Bf How long hcftiro Aleiander did Crasns live f 66. Whera was EphesuB t 
{S«eu]epNo.2.a]»>Dambei 6^ mip No. a) "Ephesua. Here Alexander gare ord<!n,"&c 

greatneasr ^ift LyMndw, when lie built a fleet there. (See piige 1911,) Wlint is written 
10 the chardi of Epheeua! (See Bev. >1. 1-E. "UileluL Here," &t. Wheo was the 
temple of DlauBbnraed; 51. Give Ibe Isoatlon of HaUcanussns. Whut dlstingalahed man 
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Halioarnas3U3 was the capital, was rnled hy Ada, a descendant of that 
famoas Artemisia wiio fought in the fleet of Xerxea, aad sister of that 
still more famous Artemisia, who erected in honor of her deceased 
husband, Manaolus, the sepulchral monument reckoned among the 
" seven wonders of the world." An insurrection had been r^sed 
against Ada by her brother, and she was now deprived of a great part 
of her possessions. To this dispated point Alexander directed Ins 
course. Ada went out to meet him, adopted hira for her son with 
great ceremony, gave him the keys of her strongest fortress, and so 
managed affairs that his march across Caria, of nearly one hundred 
miles, should be as through a friendly country. Haliearnaasus sub- 
mitted for the same reasons tliat had influenced Miletus. 

58. Winter now approaching, he permitted a part of hia army to 
return home, with authority to engage recruits; but he himself deter- 
mined that the season should not pass in inactivity. Comrnitting the 
government of Caria to his good mother, Ada, he went forward 
tlii'ougli Lyoia and Parophylift with hia chosen troops, every town, 
submitting upon his approach, and sending presents. At (9.) Aspes- 
DTJs, on the river Eurymedon, the people made considerable resistance. 
As a punishment, Alexander obliged them lo furnish double the quantity 
of horses and money that he required of the other vanquished states. 

59. {10.) GoEniuM. — In this place he visited the castie where was 
preserved with superstitious care the Gordian ino(. The story of the 
knot was this : In those early ages when remarkable events were so 
common, a Phrygian peasant named" Gordius, being engaged in plow- 
ing, an eagle perched upon the yoke of his oxen, and quietly rode up 
and down the field. Interested in the phenomenon, he left his work 
and went to seek some one to explain the mystery. He wandered on 
till, approaching a village, he saw a girl drawing water from a spring, 
and finding upon inquiry that she belonged to a race of seers, he told 
her his business. She advised him to return, and sacrifice immediately 
to Jupiter. This led to a multitude of inquiries as to the manner in 
which the ceremony was to be performed ; and finally he persuaded 
the girl to marry him and accompany him home. Nothing important 
occurred till a son of thia match, named Midas, attained manhood. 

60. The Phrygians were then debating upon a cliange in their form 
of government, and while in assembly, were told that "A cart would 
bring them a king to relieve their troubles." Soon after, Gordiua and 

eiietijwu.— 5T, 68. Who was Adu ! By what process had she beoo deprived of part of her 
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Midaa came in a cart to tlie convention, and the people, believing tlie 
oracle to be thus answered, elected Midas kiag of Phrygia. In com- 
memoration of this event, Midus dedicated the cart and its appendages 
to the gods. Tlie yoke was tied to the pole with a piece of the bark 
of the cornel-tree, in snch a knot aa do one could unloose. A tradi- 
tion arose, that ishoBser shovld vntie that hnot should be Lord of 
Ana; and the failure of many ambitious men who had attempted it 
gave great importance to Alexander's visit. Some say that he cut the 
knot with his sword. Arrian asserts that he wrested the pia from the 
beam, and so took off the yoke. The means are of no consequence. 
He was believed to have accomplished the oracle, and to be the " des- 
tined lord of Asia," Here the troops that had been homo rejoined 
the army. 

61. Second CAMPiiOH. — b. o. 3 — (,11 ) A e ^At tl s place an 
embassy met the king of Maced n ft, b g ff f ubmisaon 
from (13.) pAPHLAGONii. Thenc h m h d hw d through 
(18.) Cappadooia, every town of wh h d d t 11 he reached 
tie lofty ridge of Taurus, which p t A Mn f m Syria. 
(14.) The Pass of Mount Taur U d h G Th Persians 
thought to defend this important i tbtttt ptok flight at 
the approach of the Grecians, d Al d n mr d without 
molestation upon the plains of C 1 a ( 6 ) T — The Persian 
forces stopped here, and Alexander hastened on to meet them. They 
fled again, but his exertion had so heated his blood, that the sight of 
the Oydnus, rolling its cool waters from the snow-clad summits of the 
mountaina, was perfectly irresistible. He plunged in and amused 
himself some time in swimming, but be paid a severe penalty for hia 
imprndence. A violent fever seized upon him and brought him down 
to the brink of the grave. 

62. (16.) Anohialus. — As soon as he was sufficiently recovei-ed, 
Alexander sent Parraenio to secure the passes into Syria, while lie 
engi^ed in the more active husinesa of reducing that part of the coun- 
try west of Tarsus. At Anchialus a monument was found, bearing 
this inscription: " Sardanapalus, son of Anacjndaraxes, in one day 
founded AnchllauB and Tarsus. Eat, drink, and play ; all other human 
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joja are not worth a fillip." Darius, alarmed by the rapid advances 
of the Greeks, determined at last to take the field and meet the "mad 
boy " in person. He drew up his troops near Babylon, with a pomp 
little inferior to that displayed by Series. The magi, carrying the 
Sacred Fire on altars of massy silver, ied the van, chanting a solemn 
hymn. Three hundred and sixty-five youths vailed in Tyrlan pnrplo 
followed ; then came the splendid, chariot of Jove, drawn by white 
horses; aod then the magnificent itecd of the sun. Tlien followed ten 
chariots richly embossed with silver and gold ; and the cavalry of tho 
twelve nations, displaying arms and ensigns of the most cnrions work- 
manship. 

63. The Immortal Band took the next rank, and 15,000 men dressed 
in the costliest apparel, called the king's relations, followed. Then 
came the king himself, seated io a lofty chariot, so richly ornamented 
that it can hardly be described, with the images of Ninns and Belas, 
and a golden eagle fixed upon the sides. Ten thousand men, armed 
with spears of silver and darts of glittering gold, followed, and 30,000 
infantry inclosed him as a body-guard. His mother, wife, and chil- 
dren also, surrounded by chosen attendants, traveled with the army 
and king, according to tlie eustom of the Persians; and a multitude of 
nations brought up the rear, 

64. With this vast cavalcade of near a million of souls, resembling 
more a triumpiial procession than a host armed for battle, Darina 
moved from the plains of the Euphrates northward toward the monn- 
fjiins of Syria, in quest of a handful of Greeks, who had already 
wrested from him the fertile territory of Asia Minor. As Darins I. 
had his Hippias, and Xerses his Demaratus, so this king had also his 
attendant Grecian exile, Charidemus. While reviewing his immense 
army, Dai'ius turned to Charidemus, and inquired if even the eight of 
such a multitude would not be sufficient to frighten Alexander. The 
Grecian, proud of the superiority of his conntrymen, replied with sach 
a catting compariona between troops nnrtared in the lap of luxury 
and those taught by necessity to meet danger in the most appalling 
forms, as displeased his royal patron. Darius, naturally mild and 
gentle, was now so agitated by jealousy and fear that he ordered his 
faithful monitor t<D instant execution. 

65. (17.) Issrs.— The mighty host commanded by Darina here came 
to an engagement with the Grecians, and was entirely defeated. The 
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moxaent Doria9 saw his troops givmg way he retreated with tlie gi 
preoipitatioti, and getlJng into difficult places, where Bia chariot coqW 
not pass, he threw down his how, shield, and royal mantle, and fled 
on horseback. Some of his army stmok into the high road to Persia ; 
some ran into the woods, or wandered among the mountains ; 100,000 
of his men were left dead upon the field ; and his mother, queen, and 
children were taken prisoners in the camp. 

66. The royal tent, furnished with vessels of gold and every apeoiea 
of eastern luinry, waa a curiosity to tlie hardy Macedonian king. 
After having surveyed the silken drapery, tasted the delicious wines, 
and inhaled the luscious perfumes, he exclaimed contemptuously, 
"This, then, it is to he a king!" One heantiful casket he appro- 
priated to himself. The mannscript of Homer's Iliad, prepared for 
him hy Aristotle, was placed into it, and ever afterward styled the 
Casket copy. From the tent of Darias he proceeded to that of the 
princesses. The kindness and generosity with which he treated them 
forms one of the most beautiful traits in his history. The child of 
Darius, Being a man in armor, stretched out his hands to the con- 
queror, and Alezander, taking him in hb arms, caressed him with 
the ntmoat tendemeaa.* To the ladies the victor gi'anted every privi- 
lege demanded by Persian custom. 

67. (18.) DAMisCDB. — This was a treaaure city of Darius, and Ales- 
ander sent Parmenio to take it. The governor aurrendered at once, 
and anoh vast quantities of spoils fell into the hands of the victors as 
loaded 7,000 beasts, besides heaps of valuable jewelry. (19.) Sidon. — 
The inhabitanta of this city gave up their keje with joy to the con- 
queror. While in Syria, he received a letter from Darius, in which 
that monarch offered any snm of money for the ransom of his family, 
and desired conditions of peace. The king of Macedonia replied by 
alluding to the invasions of Greece by the Persians. He charged 
Darius with stirring up the Greeks against Macedonia, and procuring 
the death of his father. 

68. (20.) Tyrb. — As he proceeded along the coast of Phenieia, a 
deputation met him from Tyre, bringing offers of friendship, but not 
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of auhmiadon. He tlianked them for their amicable professions, and 
expressed bis intention of visiting the city to worship the Tyrian Her- 
cules. The gates were closed when he arrived, and lie received a, 
polite intimation that the Tyrians did not wish to admit hira. Tliere- 
npon, he resolved to beaiego the place. Old Tyre bad been destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar 210 years before ; but New Tyre, standing on an. 
island half a mile from the shore, was at this time the strongest mari- 
time town in the world. Its walls were 100 feet high and 18 miles in 
circuit. With a fleet obtained from Sidon and Cyprus, Alexander 
blockaded it hy sea; while by land he undertook the carrying out a 
mole from Old Tyre to the rocky ramparts of the new city. 

69. The Tyrians defended tliemselves with the most determined 
bravery. They destroyed the mole seveml times; they caught the 
workmen with grappling-irons, and dragged them within the walls ; 
they sent oat fire-ships, and burnt many galleys, and poured down 
showers of heated sand npon the besiegers, whicli, penetrating through 
the chinks of the armor, burned to the very bone. For sis. months 
this dreadful siege lasted, and then Tyre was "taken bat not ren- 
dered." From bouse to house, and fi'om street to street, every inch 
of ground was disputed ; mercy was neither asked nor given, until a 
great part of the garrison bad fallen. Eight thousand Tyrians fell in 
the onslaught, and thirty thousand captives were sold into slavery. 
While the siege of Tyre was in progress, Alexander received another 
letter from Darius, in which the monarch oflTered him his daughter in 
marriage, and the whole country from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean as her dowry. "If I were Alexander," said Parmenio, "I 
would accept it." — " So would I, were I Parmenio," s.iid the king, 

10. (31.) Jebcsalem. — From Phenicia, Alexander marched to Pales- 
tine. The Jews, whose city and tomple had been rebuilt by the Per- 
sians, loved their benefactors, and faithfully adhered to tiieir cause. 
It was therefore not without terror tliat they beard of the approach 
of the victorious commander at Issus. Josephus says that Jadiiua, the 
high priest, clothed in*is sacred robes, went out to meet Alexander, 
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and no sooner did the Macedonian monarch beliold hiin than lie pros- 
trated himself, and worshiped the holy name inscribed upon his 
miter. When the astonished nobles inquired the reason of this strange 
reverence, he told them that such a person had appeared to him in a 
vision, and invited him to uodertake the conquest of Asia. Jaddna 
pointed out to him those passages io the book of Daniel where his 
rapid conquests were foretold, and, after some more conversation, was 
dismissed in a friendly manner. 

It. (22.) Gaza was situated two miles from the sea, on a lofty rocit, 
Burronnded by a territory of deep sand. The governor refused to 
snrrender, and Alexander would not leave an unconquered place 
behind him. Timber and earth were brought from a distance, a 
mound formed as high as the walls, and battering-rams erected. 
After a great erpense of time, money, aod lives, the place fell ioto the 
Lands of the Greeks. Every man of the garrison died fighting. The 
governor was taken alive, and put to death in the most horrid manner. 
(33.) pEiiOBiDM. — In seven days' march from Gaza, Aleian<1er arrived 
with his army before this place, at the same time that his fleet sailed 
into the harbor. The Egyptians, haters of the Persians since the days 
of Cambyses, received him with joy, arid thns he became the ac- 
knowledged lord of this fertile and wealthy country without striking 

72. (24.) HsLiopoLis, the city of the Sun. To know the country, 
and ari'ange the government of the people who had become his peace- 
fnl subjects, he advanced up the right bank of the Nile to Heliopolis, 
where he crossed the river and proceeded to (35.) Memphis, the place 
of the toml)3 and treasures of the Egyptian kings. (36.) A].bzan»eia. 
Learning that Egypt had no convenient seaport, he explored the coast 
of the Mediterranean till he reached a snitable point, where he founded 
the city which still bears his name.* Far within that vast tract of 
sand known as the Lybian Desert, lay the beantlful oasis containing 
the temple of Jupiter Amraon. An insatiable desire to be considered 
rather a god than a man, had, by the conversateon of his mother, been 
instilled into the mind of Alexander. Stimulated by this foolish vanity, 
he marched with a email escort along the seacoaat abont 300 miles, 
to (37.) Parktohium. 
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73. Thence he turned south, and traversing those fields whioh a 
tropical sun renders ever arid and sterile, he arrived safely at (28.) 
The Temple of JuPiTEif Ammon. — The island of delightful green, 
which greeted his eyes on emerging from the vast oceaw of sand, was 
only about five miles across, each way. The air was pleasantly cool; 
springs of the finest water were plentiful ; and heneath the shade of 
lofty trees, whose spreading branches shut out the scorching rays of 
the sun, the weary band reposed after their perilous and fatiguing 
journey. The priest confirmed the monarch's pretensions, and he left 
the temple the achnowledged son of the god! Thence he returned 
again to (25.) Memphis, nrhere embassadors from the states of 
Greece were waiting to congratulate him on his success. 

74. Third Campaign. — b, c. 331. — While Alexander wintered in 
Egypt a re-enforcement from Greece arrived, and upon the opening of 
spring he moved again to (20.) Ttbb, the place appointed for the 
meeting of the' fleet, array, and embassies. Thither the Athenian 
ship Paralus conveyed ministers from the different republics, who 
acquainted him with the state of affairs iu his own coantry. After 
having made arraDgements for the security of Greece ho want on his 
way, and about the beginning of June reached (39.) TflAPsioua, the 
place where young Cyrus crossed the Euphrates with his Grecian 
troops. The bridges were broken down, and a body of Persians stood 
ready to dispute his passage; but their hearts failed at his apprpach, 
and, taking flight, they left the Greeks to repair the bridges and con- 
tinue their rout* unmolested. It was Alexander's intention to march 
immediately to Babylon; but learning that Darius had assembled a 
larger force than he commanded at Issus, and was wwting his approach 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, he directed his coarse thither, and 
without obstruction crossed that rapid river at a ford. 

75. (30.) ARBKLi. — Here Darius deposited his heavy baggage and 
military stores; and very judiciously ehose his station about six miles 
from the town, in a place suitable for the action of his cavalry and 
scythe-armed chariots. Alexander approached, and prepared for bat- 
tle. That night he slept soundly, though Darius reviewed his troops 
by torch -light, and the murmur of the immense multitude seemed like 
the roaring of the sea when the waters are agitated by the violence of 
the wind. Two years after the victory at Issus, Alexander again 
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mouBted Ijnceplialu>" as a aiRiial for battle with the mtnarch (f 
A'na He wore a short coat closely girt about liirii OTer ti at a 
breastplite of linen atron{,l)' q iilted whieh had been found among the 
spoils of Isaus Hi3 helmet of poliahed iron ah jne like ailvei A 
superb belt giien hira tj the Rhod ana ennreled hi-* waist trt i 
which n as suspended a swoid of the finest temper Anatander the 
soothsayer rode by h s side clothed, in a white nbe and a goldtn 
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Darius rode upo 1 ! fty 1 th d f h j I forces. 

The king of Asia t d h If m h h tt th the former 

occasion ; but th t f th M 1 w f bl that his 
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bravest of them ddltth 1 dfdgth vereign ; 

and falling inhep panth t tt[tlp rsuit by 

clinging in the pgsfdthttlMd dt hing hold 

of the legs of th h as th p d th p t t bodies. 

77. Darius had now tJie most dreadful dangers about him. His 
defenders were driven back upon him ; the wheels of his chariot 
became entangled among thp dead bodies, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to turn it; and the horses, plunging among heaps of slain, 
bounded up and down, and no longer obeyed the eharioteer. Again 
he quitted his chariot, and, throwing away his arms, fled on horseback. 
At first, Alexander pushed on after him; but at dark abandoned the 
pursuit, and returned to the camp. About midnight, with a band of 
chosen troopa, he rode off to Arbela, and, sarprising the town, gained 
possession of it without bloodshed. The Persian empire appearing to 
be entirely destroyed by the defeat at Arbela, Alexander was acknow- 
ledged Mag qf Asia. Without waiting for the formal abdication or 
destruction of Darius, he turned to secure the treasures which the 
fugitive monarch had left in his grasp. 

78. (SI.) Badtlon. — As the conqueror approached tliia city he was 
met by the whole population, following in solemn procession tlio 
nobles and priests, who brought him presents, and surrendered the 
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citadel, treaanrj, and town into hia hands. The ready sabmission of 
his new subjeeta so pleased Alexander, that he ordered the former 
temples to be restored, and assisted himself at a sacriflee of Belns. 
(33.) Su8A waa the common winter residence of the Persian court. 
Before Alexander reached this place the son of the govemor met him, 
assuring him that the gates were open to receive him, and a treasury, 
containing a earn equal to $45,000,000, waiting his disposal. 

79. The spoils found in Susa were such as no other city ever pre- 
sented to a conqueror. There wer£ stuffs of such eiqaiaite purple, 
that though treasured 190 years, they stii! retained their freshness and 
beauty; splendid vases containing the waters of the Nile and Danube, 
which the Persians kept among their precious things, to show the 
extent of their dominions; and, what Alexander vaiaed more than all, 
the brazen statoes of Harmodius and Aristogiton,* which Seraes bad 
stolen from Greece, and which the autocrator-general now sent back 

, as a peace-offering to the Athenians. Here he reinstated the family 
of Darius in the palace where they had passed the happy years of 
power ; and, having committed the administration of affairs to a Per- 
rian, went on his way. 

80. The passage from Snsa to Persepolis was rough and difficult, 
leading over mountains inhabited by savage tribes, to whom even tije 
kings of Persia-had paid toll; hut the rapidity of Alexander's move- 
ments disconcerted their plans of defense, and the Greeks took posses- 
sion of their strongholds. The officers of Darius Hed from the city at 
his approach, not even stopping to plunder the treasury of Cyrus, in 
which Alexander found as much coin as he did nt Susa, and such 
quantities of rich movables as loaded 20,000 i^ules and 5,000 camels. 
He stayed in this place four months, that his troops might rest after 
their fatigues, and prepare for the spring campaign. The first time he 
sat down on the throne of the Persian kings, under a golden canopy, 
an old Corinthian exclaimed, while the taars streamed from his eyes, 
" What a pleasure have tliose Greeks missed who died without seeing 
Alexander seated on the throne of Darius I " 

81. Before breaking up his winter quarters he made a great euter- 
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tMnment, at which all the gneata draak to excess. An Atlieniari coar- 
tesan, Thaia, having studiously praised the lord irfthe feast during the 
whole evening, anggested the idea of closing the banquet by a confla- 
gration of the roya! palace, in revenge for the burning of Athens by 
Series; and she desired to light the flame with her own hands, that 
it miglit be said, the women had taken better vengeance upon the Per- 
sians than all the generals of Greece. The whim struck the conqueror 
favorably ; and the guests, heated with wine, received the proposition 
with acclamations. Immediately they rose from the table, and follow- 
ing Thais, with lighted tapers in their hands, proceeded to set lii-e to 
every part of the grand palace, accompanying the exploit with loud 
peals of mirth and music. 

82. B. o. 330. FoTJBTH Oampaion. — From the fatal overthrow at 
Arbela, Dariua had proceeded to Eebatana, hoping to raise an army 
there of safficient force to preserve to him the ancient kingdom of 
Media, with Bactria and Sogdiana ; but finding' that a universal panio 
had seized his soldiers, he gave np all hopes of regaining his lost king- 
dom, and songht only to escape with the relics of his treasure to some 
distant province. Five days before Alexander reached (34.) Eoba- 
TAKA, the defeated monarch left that city, and retreated through the 
passes of the mountains that skirt the Oaspiaa Sea. Aiesander stopped 
long enough to reorganize his army, to reward his soldiers with 
princely munificence, to re-engage those who wished still to push their 
fortunes in his service, to dismiss those weary of campaigns and vic- 
tories, and to settle the affturs of the province. 

83. Then, with a chosen band, he resumed the pursuit of Darius. 
After marching eleven days so rapidly that many horses died of fatigue, 
lie received tidings, fending rather to increase than retard his speed. 
He learned from two of Darius's servants that Bessus, governor of Bac- 
tria, and anotlier satrap, had seized their sovereign, and carried bim 
otF a close prisoner ; that it was their intention, if Alesander ovei'took 
them, to deliver him up, and so gain favor for themselves ; or, if they 
succeeded in escaping, to depose him, and usurp the government of 
the northern provinces. This news roused every energy of Alesander. 
He traveled day and night without intermission till he came up with 
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tlie traitors (or rather witli their prisoner), for Bessus, finding hiiflself 
unable to push on with the chariot as fast as necessary, had given 
Darius several severe wounds, and left him weltering in his blood. 

84. Only abont aisty of the Macedonians were able to keep pace 
with Alexander till he reached the enemy's camp. Tliere they rode 
over scattered garments, and fnrnitnre, and golden vessels; and, pass- 
ing a number of carriages filled with deserted women and children, 
came to the chariot where Darius lay in the agonies of death. He 
called for a drink of water, and after having quenched his thirst with 
the cooling draught, stretched out his hand to the soidier that brought 
it, .saying, "Friend, this fills up the measure of my misfortunes, to 
think I am not able to reward thee for this act of iindness. But 
Alexander will not let thee go without a recompense, and the gods 
will reward him for his humanity to my mother, ray wife, and my 
children. Tell him I gave thee my hand in his st«ad, and convey to 
him the only pledge I am able to give of niy gratitude and affection." 
When Alexander came up, Darius was already dead. The conqueror 
was greatly afflicted at the tragical end of his rival. He threw hia 
own robe over the bleeding body, and with generous care caused it to 
be conveyed to Susa, whore the qaeen, Sisygambis, interred it with 
funeral honors. 

SB. Meanwhile, the conspirators betook themselves to the lofty 
wooded mountains of (35.) Hyboabia, where Bessus, adopting the 
name of Aitaxerses, prepared to vindicate his title to the throne of 
Persia. Alexander continued the pursuit, and conquered the province; 
but Bessus made his escape with a body of 600 horse. Thus successful 
in all his enterprises against tlie barbarians, Alexander was wounded 
by a domestic affliction, for which the most brilliant victory could not 
compensate. Parmenio had been the "one general" whom Philip 
loved end trusted ; the able counselor and guide of Aleiauder in his 
youth, and his companion in all his toilsome campaigns. Philotas, the 
son of Parmenio, had been one of the monarch's most intimate and 
favored friends from childhood. This Philotas was accused of treason, 
and being put upon the rack, confessed the crime, and named his 
father as one of the accomplices. 

8fi. An assembly of the Macedonians was called, ami the father and 
son were both condemned to die. Philotas was stoned to death, and 
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a [larticnlar friend of Parmenio' was t t Media, where that 
venerable general waa stationed, t t th entence upon him. 

Farinenio was walking in his pari d g ) triend approaching, 

ran to embrace him, inqniring aft h n d his king with tl:e 
greatest tenderness. The assassit g 1 a 1 ter from Alexander, 
and, while he was reading it, stabbed him in the side, repeating his 
blows till assured he was dead. "Tims fell this great man, illustrious 
both in peace and war. He was seventy years of age, and had served 
his sovereign with fidelity and zeal in numberless campaigns ; two of 
Lis sons had died in battle, and with tlie third and last he himself fell 
a victim to the suspicions which aa infaraoiis boy bad aroused, and 
vicious favorites had fostered in the mind of the king, for whom he 
had so often hazarded his life. 

87. The lust of power and the pride of dominion had already taken 
deep root in the mind of Alexander. He was snrrounded by flatterers, 
and his foolish ambition to be considered a god exposed the weak 
points in liis eharacter. Philotas ridiculed this pretension, and thus 
plncked down ruin upon his own head ; for his guilt, to say the least, 
WHS Hot fully proved. Knowing that the execution of these distin- 
guished individuals might create discontent, Alexander again mar* 
shaled his forces and set out after Bessus, who had retreated to North- 
ern India, laying waste the country behind him. He met with no 
particular adventure till he reached the head waters of the Indus. 
"Winter overtaking him there, he employed his troops in bailding a 
city, which he named (30.) Alexandeia. It is still a flourishing place 
on the great route of Candahar, by which caravans go through Affgha- 
nistan and Nortiiern India to Agra and Lahore. 

88. B. o. 329 — PiFTH Oampaiqh. — Observing the hardiness and 
vigor of the natives of these climates, he enrolled 30,000 boys among 
his followers, and caused them to be trained in the Macedonian dis- 
cipline. Meanwhile, Bessus had established himself in Bactria, and 
Al^ander, anxious to come upon him before he was prepared, moved 
early in the spring to the north. The soldiers, tired of marches and 
countermarches, and thinking the object of tlieir expedition already 
accomplished by the subjection of Persia and the death of Darius, 

Queatiom.~-S6. Whitfnrlher iiaatd of Parmenlol What ohierrslion has been mada 

tnoUeb MnblUon uf Aiemndert Towliat dldlt leid? Why illd Alexander sooh i.iarsL.il 

l™n*(lf (3e6 map No. 1.) 68. Hnw did AlEiaoilerDdd30,000!roQps W blsannr? Where 
hid Bessus FBlBbllabed talmseirr Where wuBacliia? (See map No.1, DnoibtrST.) What 
ouued Bmrmoilngs In theeampof AleianderJ 
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were so little pleased with the idea of traveliug t tb n th ft Hie 
the snow was jet upon the ground, that nothing bnt m ma n^ and 
repinings was heard within the camp. Alexand ^1 d th all 
together, and addressed them as his friends and s pp t s m ng 
the tender with the animating in his speech, that be s ted their 
sympathies, and raised their drooping spirits ; and they declared them- 
selves willing to follow wherever he should lead. Profiting by this 
favorable disposition, he made nil speed into Bactriana. 

89. (37.) BiOTEii and (88.) Aokni, the two principal cities of the 
province, were taken by assault, and all the rest quietly submitted. 
After crossing the river Oxas on skins stuffed with straw, he reoMved 
tidings of Bessus. . Two of the traitor's servants, imitating his example, 
had treated him in the same manner that he treated his royal master. 
They seized his person, forced the diadem from his head, tore the royal 
robe of Darius from his shoulders, set him on horseback, and brought 
him bound to Alexander. The miserable Bessus was sent to the 
mother of Darius to receive his doom. She ordered four trees to be 
bent down, and the limbs of the criminal to be fastened to them ; the 
trees were then permitted to fly back, each bearing away its portion of 
hia body. (S9.) Sobdl4NA. — Here Alexander rested with his army, while 
liorses and other recruits were collected for the invasion of Scythia. 

90. Nothing of importance oconrred till he reached (40.) The Jax- 
AitTHSs. Scythia in Europe and Scythia in Asia, the great fountains 
from which issued, in later times, the fierce warriors of Ghengis-Khan 
and Timurlane, from which came forth Huns and Turks upon their 
work of destruction, were at this time inhabited by wandering tribes, 
which Alexander could have no motive to molest. Nevertheless, to 
fortify his empire against their incnrsions, he built upon the Jaxarthes 
a city, and called it Alexandria, which is the last one we shall notice, 
though in his travels he founded no less than twenty cities of this 
name. The '' Speech of the Scythian embassadors to Alexander," so 
justly celebrated; is too long for in8erti<>n here; nor will it be neces- 
sary to detdl the particnJara of the hostilities in which he soon after 
engaged with this barbarous people. 

91. lie spent the winter in Bactria, and the historian, in speaking of 
him here, mentions that he had clianged the Macedonian for the Per- 

BsctilnMl BowdiiilieeroBstbsOiBS? By what bmhb la tbe Oiuanow tnowot Ant. 
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sian costume. Indeed, Alexander's conformity to the Insnrioua habits 
of the East had weakened Ms virtaes, aud rendered him odious to 
manj' of his most faithful frienda. It was five years since he left 
Uaeedoaia, with fticomparatively small army; he was now surrounded 
bj numbers, among whom there were as many Atiatia as OrteJct, and 
the adoption of the manners and customs of the nations he had sub< 
jugated seemed to Aim the dictate of profound policy ; while, to the 
veterans who had retained the native simplicity of Grecian mannera, 
it seemed hnt another manifestation of that vanity which claimed tlie 
worship rendered only to the gods, 

92. B. o. 328. Sixth CAMPiiGH.— The summer of 328 was spent 
in quelling a revolt among the Sogdians, of which no particulars of 
interest are recorded, except that Spitamenes, the leader of it, was the 
individual who betrayed Bessus. He perished, like his predecessors, 
by the hands of false friends, who cut off his head, and caiTied it as a 
valuable present to Alexander. 

93. B. o. 327. Seventh Campaign.—" Winter still lingered in the 
lap of spring," when Alexander moved to the destruction of (41.) Ticb 
SoaniiH Book, the last stronghold which resisted his power. It was 
a mountain fortress, built upofl a rock so lofty that its head was 
crowned with perpetual snows. When summoned to -surrender, Oxy- 
artes, the governor, looked proudly down npon the herald, and in- 
quired " if Alexander had provided himself with winged soldiers." 
The conqueror could not bear this taunt. He offered immense sums 
to tliose who would scale the cliff. A band of the bravest yontha 
und rt k th p 1 adventure, and succeeded by driving iron pins 

t th g al d w and suspending scaling-ladders upon them. 
Th ha bar th k ng they must-have been assisted by invisible 

b gs, d d ediately upon their summons ; and Eoxana, 

th b t fnl d fcht f the governor, so captivated the conqueror 
that h m d I th p rtuer of his throne. 

94 X>B H Cu — Persia and ita environs were now subdued, 
and Alexander projected the conquest of India. Before leaving these 
provinces, he regulated the government and committed it to Clitus, a 
valued friend, who had-saved his life at the Granicus. As usual, the 
Macedonians prefaced the expedition with sacrifices and feasts. While 
they sat drinking, the conversation turned upon the history of Castor 

Oue*«onft— fll How wastbe Bummorof aeSipontT What fssalrt .if Bpltamen^s t 93. 
Wtntwas the Stpgdlaii Eockt When) was it situitedf Who, In 827, was the guveniur f 
Wbot inquiry dirt he innke of Akmnderf Sule howtbs place waa ukcn. Who wna 
Boxuna! Whot is said of ber? 04, What conqueaca had Aleiander comple Led In SS7? 
Wliat charge waa committed to Clltuaf 
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and Pollux, said to be the sons of Jupiter, Thia, by association, 
brought up Alexander's preteuaions to the same high birth. The 
king, indeed, boasted not s little ot bis exploits, and the •courtiers 
about him chimed ia with the grossest flattery. 

95. Olitns, heated with wine, took upon himself the office of 
reprover, contending that Philip was a greater man than hia son, and 
that Alexander owed hia victories not so nroch to his own prowess, as 
to the brave men bj whom he had been supported. Alexander 
retorted ; and Clitus, far from giving up the dispute at the instigation 
of the more temperate part of the company, called upon his king "To 
apeak out what he had to say, or not invite freemen to his table, who 
would speak out their sentiments without reserve. But perhaps," 
continued he, " it were better to pass your life with barbarians and 
slaves, who will worship your Persian girdle and white robe without 
scrnple." Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an 
apple in hia face, and then looked about for his sword. The company 
interposed, and forced Olitus from the room ; but he soon returned by 
another door, singing, in a bold and insolent tone, these lines from 
Earipides : — 



96. Alexander's fury knew no bounds. He sprang from the table, 
snatched a spear from one of the guards, and laid his foster brother 
dead at his feet, eiolaiming, "Go now to. Philip and Parraenio." The 
blood of his friend sobered liim in a moment ; he threw himself upon 
his body, forced out the javelin, and would have dispatched himself 
with it, had not the guards carried him by force to his apartment. 
He passed that night and all the nest day in the deepest anguish, and 
it was some time before his philosopher- coartiers oonld comfort him. 
Not long after, a conspiracy was discovered among the royal pages. 
Oalisthenes, nephew of Aristotle, who had accompanied Alexander 
partly as a philosopher, and partly to collect valuable materials for 
scientific research, was implicated.* All the conspirators were put to 
death except Oalisthenes. He was mutilated, and carried about with 
the army in an iron cage, until he terminated his life by poison. 

der, uid bruke bfs word. This was tla man who tmnswilKd tlio Chalflean records found In 

C»M!i™a.— »5. Relate the controyerBy that look place. 96. WhM «»s Ihe aeqael of 
the disputst Did Aleisnder regret his raalineast How aid He raBniftBt Mb regretf 
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97. B. 0. 820. Eights Oampaiqn. — Cobqdest op Imni. — Alesaa- 
der having- set flut for the conquest of Asia with a land force of lesa 
tlian 40,000 men, and with a revenue too scanty for their support, 
now, with the income of the Persian Empire, too vast for computation, 
commanded an army which could scarcely be numbered. He had 
read in the Grecian fables that Hercalea and Bacchu'g, both sons of 
Jupiter, had marched as far as India, and he determined to outdo his 
brothers, and go still farther. Late in the spring of the year 823, he 
broke up his camp in Baotria, and proceeded with rapid march to his 
new field of glory. It will not be necessary to specify all his adven- 
tures. Nothing- was found capable of resisting his power. He took 
eight towns by storm, fought many battles, crossed the Indus, and 
went on to meet an Indian king beyond the Hydaspes, whom fame 
reported fo be worthy of his arms. Between these tivo rivers he 
took up his winter quarters, 

38. B. c. 325. NiSTH Campaigit. — (49.) The HioAsrEa was swollen 
with the melting of the snows and the spring raine, wlien the Gre- 
cians began to make preparations for crossing. Porus (the Indian 
king), aware of Alexander's intention, assembled his army on the 
banks, determined to dispute his passage; but our hero had ingenuity 
as weli as courage. Every night he sent out bodies of cavalry, with 
orders to sound their trumpets and raise their war-cry, as if preparing 
to force their way across the r er Poms at h st d ew out his men 
at every fresh alarm b t iind ng t amounted to noth ng he suffered 
hU troops to enjoT the r repo e anl negleotel waf 1 ng tfe fords 
altogether. Every th ng fell out as Alexander I ad calc lated. One 
dark night, when a drea If 1 tl nder stor 1 ook tl e r ounding 
bills, and drowned tl e o se of the embarkat on the Macedonians 
crossed an arm of the r ver to a s nail si nd de ely wooded, and 
before moruing'were lar advanced n preparat on for pa., n" the other 
branch of the stream 

99, The Indiai utj ost sent n nei ate not ce of the ene ay's ap- 
proach to Poros but aa 1 a attent on was engagei. « th a body of 
horse, which appeared about to attempt the fords oppos te the place 
where he had stat oned h mself I e con dered tl e alarm up the stream 
as a feint, and merely sent his son thither with a small band. Alex- 
ander effected a landing in safety, attacked the Indian cavalry, and 
slew the son of Porus. Both sides then prepared for a decisive battle. 

^BM«o«A— 97. When diii AleianflEr break up hi! CBiop tn Bsetrls? Whiit grait "bJEi^t 
aid be huve in vLeivt Wby was hs so afilunlal? Whut were hisaueces.™? Bcn-eea 

iDgenultT dill Aleximder manifest t Glvs Bu usQDunt of Uie battle. 
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Porus placed hU cavalry and war-cbariota upon tte wings, drew np 
hia elephaiita in front of his line, and his infantry in a solid mass in 
tbe rear. The charge was violent and bloody ; the elephants threw 
the Greeks into confusion .just as the left wing of the Indians was put 
to night ; bnt as the Macedonian light troops came up and immediately 
slew their guides, these unwieldy animals, not knowing which way to 
go, and irritated by wounds, ran round the field and increased the 
general tumult. 

100. Porus, who was easily distinguished from all others by hia 
Btature, bravery, and the size of the elephant on which he rode, fought 
■with tbe most determined courage. Even after the fortune of the day 
was lost ha remained upon the field, striving to rally his forces and 
retrieve his honor. The noble beast on which he was mounted took 
the greatest care of his person; and when he perceived hiin ready to 
eink under the multitude of weapons showered upon him, he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his proboscis gently drew 
every dart from his body. 

101. Porns was taken prisoner and bronght before Alexander, who 
inquired of tlie fallen monarch how he would like to be treated. 
" Like a king," was the proud reply. Delighted at finding in another 
sentiments so congenial to his own, Alexander distinguished Porus 
with nnusaa! favore; for he not only restored to him all his own 
dominions, but added very extensive territories to thein, so that though 
he subdued liim as king of one nation, he left him acting as emperor 
of a country whicli contained Jifteen nations, 87 popnlous cities, and 
numerous flourishing villages. On the field of battle the Macedonians 
threw np tbe walls of Victory-town, in commemoration of their suc- 
cess, and, at the point where they crossed tbe Ilydaspea, Alexander 
built a city which he called Bucephalia, in honor of his favorite horse, 
which died there of old age. Here he stationed a part of his army to 
build a fleet, with which to explore the Indus. 

102. The Soldibbs rbfusb to qo FAHidbK. — Curiosity and love 
of conquest had now become so settled in tbe mind of Alexander, that 
lie could not lie satisfied with the vast extent of country soath and 
easif of Porus's dominions, which liis soldiers subdued witli almost 
incredible rapidity. A great sovereign was said to reside far to the 
eastward, governing a populous and wealthy oontineut, so extensive 
that its utmost limits were entirely nnknown. To reach this continent, 
and overthrow this empire, became tlie object of his solicitude ; and 

^M(ionA— 101. What rojefortune bpfell Porus himself! What qoestlon ind reply aa 
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orders were accordingly given to prepare for advaneiQg to the Ganges, 
a. river which was reported to be thirty-two furlongs wide and one 
hundred fathoms deep. The Macedonians, who had traveled throngh 
BO many lands, and wasted the best part •f their lives in fatiguing 
campaigns, were now incessantly turning their eyes tu their dear 
native country, and ionging to revisit it. For two months they had 
been exposed to violent storms; and. now, when new wars arid new 
dangers were proposed, neither the severity of military discipline, nor 
their love for their young sovereign, eoold prevent their feelings from 
breaking forth in loud lamentations. Some bewailed their calamities 
in the most plaintive terms, while others resolutely declared they 
would go no farther. The dissatisfaction spread among all ranks, and 
included even Alexander's most confidential frieads. 

103. Still bent upon his expedition, the conqueror assembled his 
army, rehearsed in a moving mancer all the victories and spoils they 
had won, and the perils they had encountered together, and set before 
tliem in glowing colors the new laurels they should gain if they con- 
tinned their route to the ocean. But all in vain. The soldiers, with 
ejea fised upon the gronnd, maintained a resolute silence, until a 
venerable man, more bold than the rest, took up the reply. He 
stated in the most respectful tone, that of the Macedonians who loft 
Greece with their general, eight years before, some had fallen in battle ; 
some, disabled with wounds, hsd been left in different places, far from 
their families and friends; many had died of sickness, fatigue, and 
forced marches; and of the few that remained, the bodily energies 
were weakened, and the minds impwred. He reminded his sovereign 
th^ his own family had a right to expect him ; that the Grecian repub- 
lics, of which he was the chosen head, had been troubled by divisions 
in conseqnence of his absence; and that every principle of honor and 
moderation required his return home. 

104. The soldiers received this statement of their grievances and 
desires with enthusiastic applause, and the king, greatly chagrined, 
dismissed the assembly, and retired silently to his tent. Here he shut 
himself up, and refused for two days to see even his friends; but find- 
ing that his affliction wrought no change in the minds of his sdldfirs, 
he ordered a sacrifice to be performed, by which the matter was 
referred to the gods. Then, assembling his officers, he told them that 
as the divine powers were favorable to the desires of the army, he 

CaesiipnA— 102. WhRt orders for advinolog wbtb glyenf What object rtid AlsxnDiler 
then haie betore blm F Wb; did tbe soldiers refuse to go further! IDS. gtate liuw AIci- 

Ulder. 101. Wbst conne did Alexander thon take t 
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■wonld cheerfully give up hia own wishes, and they might cotnrannioate 
liis intentions to move homeward. The joy of the heroic Ten Thou- 
sand when "the sea" burst upon their longing gaze, could scarcely 
have equaled the emotionB of the sorrowing Grecians when these glad 
tidiaga were communicated to them. The whole camp echoed with 
praises and hiessings of Alexander, and hardy reterana wept tears of 
joy, as imagination presented the distant shores of Greece to their 
delighted view. 

106. Thb Ookas, — Before he set out on his return, Alexander 
cansed twelve altars, seventy-five feet high, to be erected in honor of 
the twelve victories he had achieved in India; and, marking out an 
immense camp, left in it mangers for borses of twice the nsual size, 
and every thing else in proportion, to convey the impression that his 
followers were nearer gods than mortals. Having constituted Porua 
viceroy of all the conqaered countries, he returned to the Hydnspes, 
where a fleet of 800 galleys, besides vessels of burden and boats, had 
been provided by the party left there for the purpose. In these the 
army took its departure (except a detachment which marched each 
side of the river), about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, that 
was in October. 

106. It took them nine months to move down the river, and conquer 
all the variona tribes upon its banks. When they were first greeted 
by the sea-breeze, Alexander leaped with joy, and besought the sol- 
diers to row with all their might, for now they were come to the end 
of their toils, and without fighting any more battles, or spilling any 
more blood, were masters of the universe. With feelings of mingled 
delight and awe, the army gazed upon the heavy swell of the ocean, a 
scene quite new to them ; nor was their astonishment less, when, six 
hours after, tlie roaring waves retired in a regular ebb, and exposed 
the sandy beach to their curious eyes ; but Alexander, thinking that 
the boundaries of the .earth had been reached, and a limit set to his 
ambition, " wept because there were no more worlds to conquer." 

107. B. o. 324. Ebtubn prom Ihdia. — After having besought 

Qiie»tiiitie.—1(A Whit oinseil Joy to bla troops ( How dirt they behavet 105. What wis 
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heaven. " That no man might over reach beyonil the bounds of this 
expel! ition," he prepared to traverse tije traet now known as Beioo- 
chistan, oa his way to Peraia. He sent his fleet ont nnder the admira! 
Nearolms, with orders to coast along the unknown sea, and join the 
land army in the Euphrates. In (60.) Tits Bbsejit his troops suffered 
incredibly from want of provisions and whoiesome water; and snch 
mortality prevwled, that he brought hack from India only about one- 
fourth of iiis army. After they had eaten all the palm-tree roots they 
could find, they fed upon their beasts of burden, and finally upon the 
horses, so that, having no means of transporting those rich spoils 
which they had gone to the ends of the earth to collect, they were 
obliged to tlirow them away. At last the miserable remains of that 
gallant army reached (51.) Oakmania, where plenty once more smiled 
upon them. 

103. The governors of the provinces, hearing of the conqueror's 
approach, sent all kinds of provisions, arms, and presents i and the 
remainder of bis rout* to {33.) Pkbsepous was one triumphal pro- 
cession. His chariot was drawn by eight horses. Upon it was placed 
a lofty platform, where he and his principal friends reveled day and 
night. Other cjirriages followed, covered with rich tapestry, or paper 
hangings, or shaded with branches of trees, fresh gathered and fion- 
rishing. In these were the rest of the king's generals and friends, 
crowned with flowers and exhilarated with wine. In this whole 
company was not to be seen a buckler, a helmet, or spear ; hat instead 
of them cups, flagons, and goblets. These the soldiers filled from 
Imge vessels of wine placed by the wayside, and drank till intoxica- 
tion drowned the remembrance of the friends they had lost in the 
expedition. 

109, Nearchns, having mode the port with his fleet, left it anchored 
at the isle of Ormns, while he went across the country to report pro- 
gress to his sovereign. His account of the vojage excited in Alexan- 
der a great desire to go upon the ocean. He proposed to sail round 
Africa, as Neoho's fleet bad done ; to enter the Mediterranean by the 
Pillars of Hercules ; to humble the pride of Carthage, whidh he hated 
for the assistance it had ^ven the Tyrians ; then to cross into Spain, 
and, having subdued every thing there, to coast along Italy to Epirus, 
Qattlii»ii.—l(n, By whtt route did hia flui proceed t Who commanded the Biml ! In 
what dewrt did the troops snffer f Atu. Sindy Desert, bow Kemisn. What is siiid "t tie 
Bafferingsoftbetroopa? At wlmt place did tbey get relief f 108. Glvean acconut of Ales- 
ander's march ttoa Cannanln to Parsepoils. 109. Where did Nearohus anchor his fleet? 
Where lathe Isle of Onnasf (.'lee Dup No. B again.) Then where did Nearcbuag.^ ? How 
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and thence return over lanil to Macedonia. For this purpose Tie sent 
orders to the viceroys of Mo30|>otamia and Sjria to bnild ships upon 
tlie banlis of the Euphrates; and commissioned Nearohus to bring ilia 
fleet up the Persian Gulf, to the general I'endezvons at Babjlon, 

110. Tlie tomb of Cjrus, at Persepolis, bad been violated during his 
absence. It was a dome of stone, consisting of one chamber, in which 
stortd a bed with golden feet, covered with Babylonian tapestry. On 
the bed was a coffin of gold, containing the embalmed body of Gyrus. 
The inscription on the wall seemed expressly intended for Alexander. 
It reads thus: "O man! whosoevkh thou art, and whensokv^'-r 

TllOU COMEST (fob COMB I KNOW THOU WILt), I AM ClHUS, BON OF 
CaMBTSES, who AOflniliED KMPIEE FOK TEE pEESIAHS, AND BEIGNED 

ovBE Asia : ehvt me not this monument." The lid of the coffin 
was gone, and all the furniture of the chamber iiad been carried away. 
Alexander punished those concerned in the theft with the greatest 
severity. 

111. From Persepolis he proceeded to (33.) Susa, where he set 
himself about tlie regulation of his vast empire. To cement the imion 
of the conquered and the conquerors, he married Statira, daughter of 
Darius, and gave her sister to Hephtestion, his dearest friend. Ilia 
chief offioei-s he also nnited to distinguished Persian ladies. When, 
flbont 10,000 such matches liad been made, the weddings were cele- 
brated in the Persian fashion ; but after supper, according to the 
Grecian castoni, the ladies were introduced. Each, as she entered, 
was received by her husband, who took her by her iTght hand, gave 
her a kiss, and seated her by his side. To prevent any iU-hnmor fi-oni 
arising among the lower ranks of the Grecians, these nuptial cere- 
monies were made the occasion of a grand festival. All the debts of 
the soldiers were paid from the royal treasury, and tables loaded with 
every luxury were spread throughout the camp, that none might be 
escluded from partaking of the muniflcenoe of their sovereign. To 
those who bad distinguislied themselves, magnificent presents were 
given : and the king himself placed a crown upon the head of the 



112. Here, again, he was joined by Nearcbus, and feeling still a 
desire to see the ocean, he went on board the admiral's galley, aod 
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Bailed down to (52.) Tire Pebsian Golf, and then up to (53.) The 
MorfTH OF Tns Tiqeib, where Uie main body of his arinj lay encamped. 
Here he published a declaration that all those Macedonians who by 
reason of age, wounds, or infirmities were unalvle to endure longer the 
fatignes of service, might return home. The suspicion (which had 
long been lingering in their minds) that their king had transferred his 
affections from them to the Persians was thus changed to certainty. 
"Voices were heard through the camp, eiclaiming, " He no longer 
cares for the Macedonians; all his favor is for barbarians;" and some 
went so far as to vociferate, " Dismiss us all, and for your associate in 
future campaigns take your father Amnion," 

H3. Aleiander, upon hearing this insolent taunt, leaped from his 
seat, and, pointing out thirteen of the ringleaders, ordered his men to 
take them to immediate execution ; then, again ascending tlie tribunal, 
he addressed the astonished multitude as follows : "' I do not address 
you now to divert you from your eagerness to return home ; all are 
welcome to go ; but I desire first to remind you of what you were 
when you left home, and to what circumstances yon are now advanced. 
In doing this, I begin with acltnowledging that not only my obliga- 
tions, but yours, to my fatlier ore incalculably great. The Macedo- 
nians were poor and wandering herdsmen, clothed in sliins, and living 
among mountains, wlien my fatlier began to reign. Philip introduced 
civil and military order, 

114. "Towns tlien arose, garments of leather were exchanged for 
cloth, and wholesome laws and improved manners made tlie people 
respectable ; so that the barbarians, wliom they had been accustomed 
to fear, were compelled to aolinowledge their dominion. Those who 
obtained command in Thessaly bad often been their terror; Philip so 
altered things that the Macedonians and Tiiessalians became nearly 
one people. Communication with southern Greece was commonly 
difficult; snccc's in the war with Phocis made it sure and easy. The 
Athenians and Tliebans had aimed at the conquest of Macedonia, 
Philip humbled both, so that those states owed their safety to Mace- 
donian generosity. Finally, settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, and 
estabJishing peace throughout Greece, lie was elected general of the 
whole nation, for war ag^nst Persia — not more to his own honor than 
that of the Macedonian people. 

115. '■ Succeeding my father, I found in t!io treasury 00 talents, and 

(laeilio»i.—ll% Wbnt dsclantion dM lie ppblish? Wbst effect did the rlpclnrotion 
buret WliiU exebiuatlana uid TiKlfenilLOQt wen benrdT lis. 114. IIS. 11«. What hnstr 
^enga did Alemndcr isko! What Blaltmenls iijd bcmil^eiiiMsoddrcss! Lettbc pupil 
ctiminlt <lio cnnmtnition of Aleiiudor'e victories to mcmotj. 
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borrowed 800 more. Sncli wns the fund with wliich, together with 
yoii, I left Macedonia. Soon, through onr sucRcea in anns, Ionia, 
Eolia, Plirygia, and Lydia became tributary. Syria and PalestiEB 
soon became yours; and in tlie same campaign the wealth of Egypt 
and Cjrenaica followed witliont contest. Mesopotamia, Babjlon, 
Susa, Bnctria, tlie Persian treasnre, tli© wealth of India, and tlie com- 
iiiand of tlie ocean beyond, are now yours." He then went on to state 
that he had borne hunger, thirst, and fatigue with the meanest soldier, 
and could show scar for scar with the bravest officer in the ranks; 
that he had appropriated none of the treasures to himself, and was 
distinguished by nothing but a purple robe and diadem. 

llfi, " Fur yonr glory and your wealth," continued he, " have I led 
yon conquerers over plains and monntains, lands and seas. It was ray 
intention to have sent home all those less qualified for further service, 
the envy of manlcind; but as it is the desire of all to go, go all, and 
tell those at home that your king, Alexander, wlio has led you over 
Caucasus, nnd through the Caspian gates, across the river Oxns, and 
beyond the Indus, who at your head braved the perils of the Gedrosian 
desert, and the unknown dangers of the ocean, so that fieet and army 
have hailed liitn conqueror at Snsa, has been desert<;d by you, and 
turned over to the care of barbarians, whom with you he had con- 
qnered." 

117. Having thus spoken, he descended hastily from the tribunal, 
»ent to his palace, and did nut appear again for three days. Then he 
sent for tlie various bodies of infantry which he had formed from the 
yoatii of conquered nations, and, snrronnding himself with tliese, per- 
mitted none to salute him with a kiss but such aa were connected with 
him by marriage. The Macedonians, overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion at this severe rebuke, besieged bis palace with tears and 
himentations, till finally, overcome with their sorrow, he ordered the 
gate to be opened, and presented himself to his humbled army, A 
genera! cry of joy arose ; the king mingled his tears with those of his 
repeiitant people ; all were permitted to approach hirn, and none.were 
forbidden to take the valued kiss, tor he evaded his interdict by calling 
them all his kinamen. Tlie reconciliatioD complete, they once moi'e 
jiut on their armor, and, lifting ap the loud pFcan, returned singing to 
the ciiJiip. 

118. From the mouth of the Tigris Alexander proceeded to (34.) 
EcBATANA. Here he celebrated a magnificent thaiiksgivii;g for his 

^esHoiw.— IIT. Rcliite whnc oQcurroil iOei the speech, lia Whi; eslsbiuyon loot 
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varioaa and extraordinary snccesses. There had come to him from 
Greece 3,000 peraona, skilled in various diversions ; and these were 
employed to fill up the intervals of eating and drinking with dranijitic 
entertainments. But in the inidst of these festivitiea Hephieation fell 
aick of a fever, and as he could not bear to be kept upon a low diet, ho 
took the opportunity, while his plijsieian was gone to the theater, to 
eat a roasted fowl and drink a bottle of wine ; in consequence of which 
he grew worse, and died in a few daya. Alexander's grief on the 
death of his friend exceeded all bounds. The aounda of music and 
mirth were instantly hushed, the poor physician was crucified, and 
the horees and mules were ihorn, that they might appear to share in 
tiie general mouruuig Sacrifices were offered to llephiestion as to a 
demi-god, and the first relief which Alexander seemed to feel was in 
conquering a barbarous tube near Echatana, and sacriiicing the youths 
to the mant* of his departed friend. 

119. After settling aftitirs in this province, the coniiueror directed 
his course to the plac« which he designed to make the capital of his 
empire. (31.) Babtloh. As be was advancing toward this city, 
Nearclins came np the Euphrates, to Cell him that the Chaldean priests 
were of the opinion that Alexander should not enter Babylon. But 
he slighted the warning, aud went into the city throiigli the very gate 
which they had predicted would be fatal to him. However, the 
unfavorable omens affected his mind considerably, so that he lived 
mostly in his pavilion without the walls, and amused himself by sail- 
ing up and down the Euphrates, and in talking about his grand expe- 
dition. From the miasmatic exhalations of the marahea, or, as some 
say, from excessive drinking, he was seized with a fever, but he made 
an effort to rise everyday, and when not able to do so was carried on 
a conch to the sacrifices, and received bis officers in his tent. His 
mind was constantly fmsicd upon his projected enterprise ; he con- 
tinued to give orders concerning it tdl the eighth day of his malady, 
when he was carried back to his p.ilace. He bestowed his ring upon 
Perdiocas, and when one inquired to whom the kingdom should be 
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given, lie answered, "To the most worthy," On the ninth day ha 
was speechless, and on the eleventh daj he died, b. c. 323. He lived 
almost thiny-three jears, twelve of which he had reigned, and nearly- 
ten of which he had passed in Asia, 

120. Intehmebt of Albsaitdkh. — The moment that Aleiander'a 
death was known, the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. 
The vanquished Persians and the victorious Greeks bewailed alike the 
man who had establislied order and peace among the nations, and all 
exclaimed against the gods for having taken him away in the flower 
of his age, and the plenitude of his glory, Nor was this great mourn- 
ing conflnad to Babylon; it spread over the provinces; it affected 
every governor; it caused the wounds of Sisygamlijs, mother of 
Darius, to bleed afresh, "She who had survived the massacre of her 
eighty brothers (who had been pnt to death in one day by Ochus) ; 
the loss of all her children, and the entire downfall of her house, now, 
on the decease of the enemy and conqneror of her line, seated herself 
upon the ground, noTered her head with a vail, and, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of gtatira and her sister, refused all nourishment, until, 
on the fifth day after, she espii'ed." 

121. Wheu the first impressions of grief had subsided, each one 
began to calculate the consequences of the event to himself. The 
Greeks w ere far from home, and without a leader ; the empire which 
they had lioped to see established by their valor had lost its head, and, 
uncertain what to do, they waited in painful ansiety for the arrange- 
ments which those in power would make. Those in power were 
equally at a stand. Seven days were spent in confusion and disputes, 
and all that time the body of the mighty conqueror lay unembaltned, 
waiting till some authority should be constituted to give orders con- 
cerning its burial. Finally, all the principal commanders were sum- 
moned to a general assembly. The chair of Alexander was bvongiit 
and placed in the midst; and Perdiecas laid upon it the insignia of 
royaltj, and the ring which Alexander had given him. lie then 
declared that it was indispensably requisite for some person to bo 
elected beid of the government, and that the child of !Roxana should 
be acknowledged monarch of the Macedonian empire. 

122. To the first proposition all assented ; to the last many objected. 
To commit the scepter of the world to the hands of a gaardian in 
trust for an infant yet unborn, alarmed tlie [irudoiit and awakened the 
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jealousy of tfie ambitious, and a long debate arose as to the propriety 
and eoiisoqnences of such a step. Aridffius, the iialf-brotber of Ales- 
onder, a man wliose euei^y of body and mind liad been destroyed by 
poisonous draughts, administered by Oljmpias, was finally chosen 
monarch, to reign conjointly with the child of Eoxana, should it prove 
a son. They therefore arrayed Aridteus in the royal robes, buckled 
him with the armor of Alenandei*, and saluted him by the name of 
Philip, monarch of Macedon, Perdiccas taking care to secure to him- 
Bclf the office of regent of the kingdom and guardian of the future 
prince. After this important affair was eettled, the body of Alexander 
was delivered to the Egyptians, who embalmed it after their manner, 
and then a special officer was appointed to convey it to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Two whole years were spent in preparing for this 
magnificent funeral, which made Olympias bewail the fate of her 
son; who, although the son of a god, was compelled to wander so 
long on the gloomy shores of the Styx. 

123, TuE LiiriAN Wah,— While these important affairs were trans- 
acting in Asia, the Greeks at home were not idle. No sooner did the 
news of Alexander's death reach Athens, than the people determined 
to overthrow the hated supremacy of MacedoQ. Deraoathenes. who 
had been banished, was recalled ; and his active spirit soon united all 
the states of Greece against Antipater, wJio had been left viceroy in 
Alexander's absence. All the citizens capable of bearing arms were 
drawn out for the land army; and a numerous fleet was speedily 
equipped and put to sea. Antipater was defeated in battle, and shut 
up in Lamia, a city of Thessaly. Being, however, re-enforced by 
troops from Asia Minor, he charged his enemies in tarn, and gained a 
great victory. Then, offering to treat with the states separately, he 
roused all their ancient animosities ; and finally poor Athens was left 
to meet his resentment alone. In the treaty formed, Demosthenes 
was to be given up, the democracy abolished, and a Macedonian gar- 
rison to be received into the city. To snch humiliating conditions 
was Athens reduced — she who had been the glory of the world ! 

124. Thb Ftjnbeal. — Not long after, the funeral obsequies of AJex- 
ander were celebrated. A particular description of this august 
pageant may he found in the I5tb book of Rollin. It will ordy be 
necessary to say here, that the body of the deceased monarch was laid 
in a coffin of beaten gold, half filled with spices and perfumes, and 

^WMKons.— IJ3. Who woa sleeted raoniireh In Ales.-in<ler'i place? What mrTdld Par- 
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covered with a richly embroidered purpJe pall. A splendid chariot, 
drawn bj 64 innles, waa the liearse on which it was conveyed to Alei- 
andrift, where Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to his memory, and 
rendered him all the honors usaally paid to the demigods of antiquity. 
The mighty fabric of empire which Alesnnder had reared was dissolved 
b; his death. His hopes and purposes died with him. There lived 
no man capable of carrying out the sublime design of uniting the 
nations by one common bond, and extending civilization from one end 
of the earth to the other. His remark, that "hia death would be 
foUoveed by strange funeral games," was the l.ingoage of prophecy. 
Scarcely was he laid in his tomb when all whom he had loved and 
trusted engaged in a bloody struggle to wrest from his heirs the scep- 
ter of nniversol dominion. 

125. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was still living in Epirus, 
His sister Cleopatra resided in Sardis ; and his half-sister Thesaa- 
lonica, in Macedon. His half-brother, Philip Aridasus, lately elected 
king, was in Uahylon, liis widow, Jloxana, presented the Mace- 
donians with an liuir to the throne three months after her husband's 
death. Statirn, dangliter of Darius, soon after fell a victim to her 
jcakias cruelty. Aleiinnder had also an illegitimate son in Asia 
Minor, who was at this time four years old. These persons consti- 
tuted Tiic Ho\Ai Famii\ of Macedon Situated ^s they were be- 
twten the j retendeis and the eronn the; nere esposed to attacks 
from every side, and all fell victims to the ambition of those who 
should luie been their jirotectors so that before the close of half a 
century there was left to the f innder of a dvnastv for the world 
" neither name nor remnant neither root nor branch 

126 Many hands were stretched fjrth to gra=p the crown: 

(1) Pehdiooas as commander o! the honsehild troops, was in 
renlity lord of the empire Hi. i:ts i,ned pn vmces to the government 
of the other penerah as if hj luthoiity of the weik kmg whom he 
guarded or rather governed and assisted Roxana to silence foi'ever 
the (laims of Statirj Ptolemy Aniigonus, and Antipater, thinking 
themselves equally entitled to sovereign authority formed a confede- 
racy against him, Peidiccas declared them rebels ; and, taking with 
him the imbecile Philip and the infant Alexander, advanced into 
Egypt to give them battle. He lost a part of his forces in passing the 
Nile; the rest mutinied, and murdered him in liis tent. He survived 
Alexander two years. 

QaaUont.—lU. Wbat eonrlitlun of thinsB eilstpd iifMr Aleranfler-s dealh ? 125. Whut 
did Pcrdloow live t Wtaae did hs die f 
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127, (2.) AariPATEE, regent of Mncedon, then tfloit chaise of the 
tings, and ruled in tlieir names all the empire lying west of the Hel- 
lespont. His Bbilitj and fidelity eoinmanded the respect of his con- 
temporaries, and wliile he lived Greece wns coinparativelv quiet. He 
however survived his royal master but four years. On his duatli-bed 
he bequeathed his trust to Polyspei-chon, the eldest of Alexander's 
generals, to the eselusion of liis own son, Cassander, whose ambition 
had already begun to develop dangerous traits in his character. 

128, (3.) Edmbnes was appointed by Polysperohon to guard the 
dominions of the crown in Asia Minor against the rapacity of Anti- 
gonus. Of all the self- const! to ted guaiiSians of the royal family, lie 
alone seemed actuated by a sincere desire to serve them. For several 
years lie maintained a wnr in which he displayed great abilities and 
nntiring energy, often putting Antigoniis to flight, and counteracting 
all Lis schemes. He was at last betrayed into the hands of an enemy 
with whom he had formerly been npon terms of the most intimate 
friendship, Antigonus dared not trust himself to look his noble 
prisoner in the face, bat, giving orders that he should be kept lite 
an elephant or a lion, relieved him from the weight of his chains, 
and shut him up in prison : finally, ho put him to death. 

^esffont.— 12T. Whit bacume uf I>emDsUicnes I Ant. UuvingUmnrondemnefl tu ilmlh 
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129. (4.) PoLYSPKRCHON.— No sooner had this general assumed the 
chai^ left him bj Antipater, than Cas8a«der began to form a party 
against hira, in which he engaged Ptoleiny and Antigonna. To coun- 
teract the movements of Oassandei''s confederates in Asia, Polysjier- 
chon commissioned Enmenes to carry oa war against them in the 
name of the kings. To counteract hismov-eraents at home, he recalled 
Olympias from Epirus; and to prevent the Grecian states from favor- 
ing the cause of his antagonist, he published an edict for restoring 
democracy thronghout Peloponnesus and Hellas. The disastrous con- 
sequences of these measures were felt throoKhout tlie empire. En- 
inenes, as we have before seen, lost liis life in the war with Antigonus; 
Olympias put to death Philip Aridreus and his wife Eurydice ; the 
brother of Cassander and one hundred young noblemen also fell vic- 
tims to her vengeance ; and, to escape the fury which these atrocitiea 
escited, she herself fled to Pydna, taking with her Theasalonica, 
Boxana, and the young Alexander. 

130. Tlie edict for restoring democracy in the Grecian states pro- 
duced revolution npon revolution. Almost every person of ranit or 
merit was stripped of his property or banished, Demetrius Plialereua, 
governor of Athene, waa driven into esile, and the venerable Phocion 
waa sentenced to death. Tlie last message of this excellent man. was 
a command to his son to " forget the injustice of the Athenians," So 
hitter were his enemies against liim, that a decree was passed forbid- 
ding liis bones to be buried in Attica. The last sad offices were pai4 
him in Megara. A lady of that country collected his bones in her 
robe, conveyed them to lier house by niglit, and burled them nnder 
tlie I) earth stone, praying that they might be faithfully preserved " till 
tlie Athenians should become wiser." Iler prayer was answered. 
Cassander made war upon Polysperchon, and drove liim into Etolia. 
Then, marching with an army to Athens, Jie restored the aristocracy 
and recalled Deraettias. The remains of Phocion were brought home, 
and a monument of brass erected to his memory. 

131. Cassander sooa afier commenced tlie siege of Pydna. He pre- 
vented tlie reception of supplies by sea, and cut off al! prospect of 
relief by land. The condition of the besieged waa deplorable in the 
extreme. Tlie royal family fed on the flesh of horses; the soldiers, 
upon the dead bodies of their companions; and the elephants, npoa 
sawdust. Famine finally compelled them to surrender. Olympias 
was immediately put to dentli, and the widow and son of Alexander 

CMdWoui— lat. Of IMysiwrchcin'u. ISO. T.. VL-hu dlii I'uljaiKi-cliiina niict luaAr Oils 
thoscwmitofMiooloB. ISl. WheMwMPj-aiuit <See map Nff. 2,) Give smccuQnUfthB 
liege uf CluC dy. 
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fcept close prisoners in Aniplii[)oiis. Tliesaalonica was sabjentetl to an 
imprisonment atill more irksome by being married to lier captor. 
Cassander soon after niaroiied down into Beotia, wliere he began to 
rebuild the city of Thebes. The place liad Iain desolate twenty years, 
and tiie inliabitants had lingered ronnd the spot, finding s miserable 
shelter in tlie rnins of their former habitations. With tiie assistance 
of neighboring towns its walla were again reared up, comfortable 
dwellings erected, .and the gratefnl Thebans owned Oassander their 
second Gadmas. 

132. Cassander asserting hi3 claim to the throne of Macedon in 
right of his wife, Thesaalonici soon perceived that a rival was grow-, 
ing up in the child of Ejxana When the young prince was nboat 
fourteen, the MactUonuns be^jan to exclaim tliut it was time fur him 
to slip his leading stnri^i: an'l talie the head of the govei'nment. There 
remained then no alternative for the usurper. He must either give up 
his power or sacrifice Alexander, He chose the latter. Roxana and 
her ton teere assassinated by order of Cassander, PolyspercLon, who 
had been quietly waiting the turn of times, now proclaimed Eercules 
king, and raised an army of 20,000 men to support his right to the 
throne. Cassander had recourse to negotiation. He told Polysper- 
chon that if he would destroy Hereules, and yield him Macedon, an 
army should be ready to establish Poljsperehon'a supremacy in Pelo- 
ponaesus. The cruel old man listened and consented, Hercules was 
slain by his pretended friend, and the troops were withdrawn. Cas- 
sander, however, instead of fulfilling his promise, chased Polysperohon 
into Locris, where he hngered out liis miserable life, a monument of 
blasted ambition. 

133. (5.) A.VTIGONOS, having destroyed the faithful Eumones, and 
assisted Cassander to usurp the throne of Macedon, assumed the title 
of king, in which he was fQllowod by all the other generals of Aleian- 
der. While he hved, Asia was the scene of constant war. He fought 
against the four confederates in the battle of Ipsus, was defeated, and 
died of his wounds at the age of 8i. (6.) Ptolemy, the founder of 
the Lagidfe, was supposed to be the son of Philip. He was educated 
in the Macedonian court, and became one of the personal friends of 
Aleiander. He led the " winged soldiers " up the Sogdian rock, and 
killed one of the Indian monarchs in single combat. He will ajipear 

Qutsfii>»t.—lH. Whatgond did Casumlerdu! WhatcltydidCoiS.inderikrienv^iri! build! 
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again as king of Egypt. (T-) Lysimachtts received from Perdiccas 
the government of Tlu-aoe, wiiich lie maintained by force of arms till 
the battle of Ipsus, when his title to the sovereign power was con- 
firmed by the confederate princes. (8.) SEi.Bcotia, the founder of the 
Seleucidffi, ontlived all those who began with him the race for tile 
crown left by Alexander. He waa one of the conquerors in the battle 
of Ipsna, and his kingdom of Syria was one of the four hornt men- 
tioned by Daniel. 

134. We close this chapter by remarking that Antigonua put to 
death Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander; and that Thessalonica, wife 
of Cassander, was murdered some years after by her own son. Fare- 
well to the royal family of Macedon. How heavily the hand of the 
Almighty fell npon thera. A fatal corse seemed ti) pursue them till 
they were all cut off fi'otn the face of the earth. Hatti.b of Ipstjb. 
B. D. 301. In the Jast year of this ceutury, Cassander, Lysimachua, 
Selencus, and Ptolemy united against Antigonus and his son Deme- 
trius. A great battle was fought upon the plain of Ipaus, in Phrygia. 
The confederates were successful, and immediately proceeded to divide 
the world among themselves. Cassander had Miokdon and Grebck ; 
Ljsimachus, Thrace; Seleucua, Stbia; and Ptolemy, Egypt. 

136. B. c, 300. A.OiiM.ks Leaoue.— Was with Rome.— After 
the battle of Ipsus, Cassander, by consent of his confederates, took his 
Beat upon the throne of Macedon, ns the supreme head of the Greek 
nation. He died b. o. 298, leaving Tiiessalonlca with three sons, 
Philip, Antipater, and Alexander. Philip died within the same year, 
and the otiier two foil to quarreling for the vacant thi'one. Thesaa- 
lonica espoused the cause of Alexander, and Antipater murdered her 
with his owd hand. Alexander appealed to Demetrius,* who had by 
this time recovered fi-om the defeat of Ipsus. Demetrius gladly nuder- 
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took tlie affair, but finding tliiit Alexander, having become reponciied 
tu his brother, had co furtlier occasion for liis services, and was plot- 
ting bi9 destruction, he gained possession of his person nnd pnt him 
to death. Antipater fled Into Thrace, where lie was assassinated by 
his father-in-law, LjsimaGlias ; and thus the rojal family of Maoedi>a 
became extinct I 

136. Demetrius then ascended the tlirone, and reigned unmolested 
aeven years. lie might have enjoyed the 9n[tremacy ninnh longer, 
liad he not embarked in an nnfoi'tunato- attempt to I'Ccover the foiiner 
dominions of his father in Asia Minor, Seleticus. who was his son-in- 
law, claimed the territory himself, and steadfastly resisted all the 
efforts of Demetrias, The poor aspirant was finally taken prisoner 
by Seleuciis, who held him in honorable captivity many years, per- 
mitting him to indnlge in the plea-surea of the chase, and depriving 
him of none of his accustomed hisuries. Finally, Demetrius lost his 
relish for active exercises; he became melancholy, gi-ew corpnlent, 
stupefied himself witli wine, and chased away thought with dice. At 
the end of three years he died of chagrin and intemperance, aged 54. 
At one time he bad worn a double diadem and pnrple robes; at ano- 
ther, he had escaped from the battle-field in the disguise of a beggar; 
he had been honored, uay, almost worshiped, in Athens and Mace- 
don ; and he died a poor, disappointed, broken-hearted old man, within 
the narrow limits of the Chersonesus. His ashes were conveyed to 
his son, Antigonas, in a golden urn, who celebrated his funeral with 
great magnifloenoe. This Autigonna became king of Maoedon, b. o. 
277. As the most remarkable events of his reign were his wars with 
liis nncle, Pyrrhus, for the supremacy of Greece, we will pay a little 
Uttention to the history of that monarch. 

137. PtBRHtrs, Kino of Epirus. — Epiras began now, for the first 
time, to take the leud in Grecian affairs. The monarch, Pyrrhus, was 
second-cousin t<i Olympias, and the fifth in the dynasty, of which he 
was the only person of importance. He married the sister of Deme- 
trins while that distingnished individual was looked upon as the heir- 
expectant to a great portion of Alexander's dominions; he fought on 
his brother-in-law's side in the battle of Ipsus, and did not desert him 
in the day of his misfortunes. He even went aa a hostage for him to 
the court of Ptolemy, king of Egypt He gained the ta*or of that 
monarch, and received a heart-satisfvmg testimony of it, in heirig 
allowed to take his best beloved (iau^'bter, Anti^'ona, to Epirus as his 
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bride. "When Dcraetrlns embarked in his last fatal attempt to regain 
Asii Minor, Pjrrhus, at the request of Ptolemj, invaded Macedonia 
from the west, and was acknowledged king of that country ; bat the 
anaroliy and oonfaslon that ensued soon after compelled him to return 
to Epirns. 

138. PvRBHua GOBS TO Italt, — A request which flattered hia 
vanity and eicited his ambition, tempted him again to interfere in 
foreign affairs. The Tarentines, being engaged in an unequal contest 
with the Romans, sent to Pyrrhna for assistance. Pvrrlins was 
delighted with the application; for all the great conquerors before 
him had neglected to crush the rising power of the west. Having 
prepared a vast nnmher of flat bottomed boats, he set sail from the 
harbors of Epirus, and after a stormy passage arrived at Tarentam. 
He fought two battles with the Roman? and was victorious, though 
he suffered a loss almost as discouraging as defeat. Being then 
invited to Sicily, he went thither, and spent two years in a war 
with the Carthaginians; being, however, neither ahle to overcome 
his enemies nor retain his friends, he returned to Italy. He recom- 
menced hostilities with the Romans, but, liaving been defeated in 
a great battle, he thought it both safe and wise to sail again for 
Epirus. 

139. To repair his military reputation, he made war upon Antigo- 
nus, drove him from the throne of Macedon, and followed him int-o 
the Peloponnesus with a large anny. He found it impossible to take 
the unwatled capital of Laconia, and, after many fruitless efforts to 
retrieve Ids fortunes, turned aside to drive Antigonus away from 
Argos. The Argivea had no desire to be subjected either to Pyrrhna 
or Antigonus, and the latter retired ; but Pyrrhna entered the place in 
the night, and commenced a furious attack upon the inhabitants. The 
combat was obstinate and bloody, Pyrrhus, who possessed a com- 
manding iigure and the greatest persona! courage, engaged eagerly in 
the fight. An Argive singled out the king as an object of attack, and 
Pyrrhus, crowding his antagonist against the wall, was about to dis- 
patch him, when the mother of the youth threw a tile from the top of 
the house upon the head of the monarch, and broke his skull. A 
more particular account of his six years in Italy will be given in the 
history of Rome. Antigonus Gonatna, having cut off the head of his 
rival, Pyrrhus, and burned his body witli funeral honors, returned to 
Macedon. The remainder of his life was passed ia tolerable tran- 
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quillity; though Peloponnesus and Hellas, which he reckoneil among 
his dependencies, were constantly distarbed by wara. 

140. Tint Aon^Afi Leaguk, — The republic of Acbaia consisted of 
twelve small cities, all the inhabitants of which would scarcely people 
one of our modern towns. The Acliieans had lived independent of 
all other governments, taking very little interest in the affair.^ of 
Greece till Pliilip, in preparing to subjugate Asia, compelled them to 
Bctnowledge his authority, and furnish their ijuota of soldiers for the 
expedition. In common with their sister states, they took sides in the 
struggles of the great generals for the empire of Alexander, and alter- 
nately enjoyed victory and suffered defeat. When Pyrrhus returned 
from Italy, and ovei-threw the power of Antigonns, tlie Aehteans 
looked up, and resumed their ancient laws. Tlie chief agent in bring- 
ing about this happy event was Aratcs. a native of Sicyon, who, 
having succeeded in expelling the tyrants from his own city, formed a 
design of uniting all the Peloponnesus in a league against Macedon. 
As genera! of the Achfeans, he was able to raise an army and drive 
out the enemies of liberty; but the Macedonians having establislied 
themselves in Corinth, he could do nothing further while they retained 
possession of "the fetters of Greece." 

141. CoEiNTD FBEEri, — Many and various were the schemes he 
devised for regaining this important post; they all proved abortive 
till accident or Providence sent to him a Corinthian, who, for a certain 
Bum, engaged to conduct a band of soldiers to a vulnerable point in 
the wall of tlie citiidel. Aratus pledged his plate and all his wife's 
jewels for the stipalated sum, and about nightfall set off with four 
hundred chosen men on the hazardous enterprise. Their armor glit- 
tered in the moonbeams, and had the Macedonian sentinel been watch- 
ing from the temple of Juno they must inevitably have been discovered. 
Fortunately, n thick fog at length arose, and wrapped a mantle of 
deep gloom over the city. They sat down jnst without the wall, took 
off their shoes, and silently planted their scaling-ladders. Amtus 
ascended first with one hundred men. conimauding the rest to follow 
as soon as possible. Scarcely had the little band des<>ended into the 
city, when they saw a guard of four men approaching with lights. 
They shrunk back into the shade of some ruins, and when tbe men 
were nearly past, sprang upon them. Three wore instantly killed; 
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the fourtli escaped with a deep wound in liis head, erjing ont, "Tlie 
enemy I the enemy!" 

142. The trunipets immediately sounded the alarm ; the streets 
were filled with people ; torches were carried to and fro ; tlie ram- 
parts of tlie castle were lit up ; and confused cries were heard in every 
quarter. In this tumult Aratos lost his way, and clambered round 
among the rocka, uncertain what course to take. The moon, so for-, 
tunately Tailed before, now looked ont from beneath a cloud, and 
revealed all the intricacies of the path, Aratua and his men monnted 
the rampart, and were soon engaged in close combat with the guard. 
The three hundred, having cleared the wall, drew up in a close body 
niider the shadow of a bending rock, and waited there in the ntraost 
anxiety and distress. They could distinctly hear the sound of blows 
and the slionts of combatants; but these were repeated by so many 
echoes that it was impossible to tell in what part of the city the fight 
was going on, or to what point they should direct their steps. Mean- 
time the Macedonian troops came round to attack Aratus in the rear. 
When they monnted the ascent, the three hundred, guided by their 
voices, followed them, and, as if issuing from an ambuscade, mingled 
in the light. 

143. The enemy fied in dismay. The three hundred shciuted vic- 
tcry to Aratos, and Aratus shouted lihert}/ in retorn. The Corin- 
thians, roQsed by a sound so delightful to every Grecian ear, joined 
the Achieana; and by break of day the Macedonians were all either 
taken prisonei-s or espelied from the city. As soon as practicable 
Arattis entered the theater, and the Uorintliians crowded in to hear 
Lim speak. He stood leaning on his lance, with an air of solemn joy, 
till a profound silence reigned through the vast concourse— then. Iiav- 
ing recounted to them the history and principles of the Achaian league, 
and having exhorted them to join it, and assist in overthrowing the 
supremacy of Maeedon, he delivered the keys of the city to the magis- 
trates, and pronounced Corinth once more free! This bold and sac- 
cessfid action gained many friends for the League. Several important 
cities joined the Achaans, and Ai-atus would doubtless have been 
successful in giving liberty to the Peloponnesus had not the Spartans 
become jealous for their own riglits and turned against him. . 

144. The following is the line of Spartan succession, continued 
from page 126. 
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[22] Cleorabrotus, kilied at Leuctra. |2o| AoesiLaus. 

; (Omitted, as unimportant.) 

,1-, im Agis, killed by 

|29| Leonidas. the Epliori. 

!?_?! Cleomenes marries the widow of Agis, is driven from his 
throne by Antigonns, king of Mncedon, and dlea in E^ypt, b. c. 214. 
With him ended the race of Heracliilffi, which had 90 lon^ occupied 
the throne of Laconia. Sp.irta was afterMard goyerned by tyrants. 

145. Spibta, — During all the revolutions which hud taken place 
since the day of Eparainondap, Sparta had been gradnally declining in 
Tirtne and military renown, Agis asceniied the throne of Sparta a. o, 
243. While Aratus was osing every effort to overtiirow the power of 
Maoedon, Agis was planning the destruction of two more dreadful 
tyrants — Vice and Laxury; but, living as they did in a servile and 
degenerate age, both these distinguished men fell victims to the hatred 
which their zeal in the cause of reform inspired. Agis attempted to 
revive the laws of Lycurgus, which had fallen intS disuse, to redivide 
the lands, which had by degrees passed into the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, and to cancel those obligations whicli made the poor slaves to 
the rich. His brother sovereign, Leonidas, opposed all his measures, 
and gained the Ejihori to his side, Agis was thrown into prison as 
the instigator of a revolution, and strangled. Leonidas then coni- 
pelled the widowed queen to marry his own son, Cleomenes, because 
she was the richest and most beautiful woman in Sparta. 

146. Cleomenes, however, was very unlike his father. He respected 
the feelings of the woman who had so reluctantly become his bride, 
and listened with the greatest attention while she recounted the vir- 
tues and misfortunes of her former husband. lie began to admire the 
character so constantly presented before him, and insensibly formed 
his own upon the same model. As soon as lie was fi*ced from restJ'alnt 
by the death of his father, he made arrangements for caiTying out the 
design which had cost Agis bis life. The Ephori being in reality " the 
power behind the throne, gi-eater than the throne," he determined 
first to destroy them. One evening while the Ephori were at supper, 

ttEomektngcif 8|Kirai? WhJit wjs the cbiuiicleruf Agis? GL.-oan sciv.unl p>f hlui. WLo 
wdidlie ciHne to ndmlnUie chnraeltrrur Aglsf Wbit 
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a small pai'ty, headed by the brother of Oleometies, rushed into the 
ha!! witii drawa swords, and fell npon them. Four were slftin, and 
<ine escaped, Cleoinenea, now indeed ft king, called the people toge- 
tiler, and after JHStifying what had been done, proposed the re-estab- 
lishment of the government upon its ancient basis, giving up his own 
estate first for distribution. The people acquiesced in the measure, 
and tlie laws of Lycnnjus were formally restored. 

147. The spirits of Cleomenes rose with success. He began to 
indulge the hope of making Sparta again the head of the Greek nation. 
Having gained several victories over the forces of the League, lie pro- 
posed that the Acheans and Spartans should unite, and make him 
eapt.tin-general of the allied forces. Aratus, who had been thirty- 
three years possessed of chief authority, could not bear the thought of 
being supplanted by a youth, and that youth a Spartan. Finding, 
however, that his friends were inclined to accept Cleomenes' offer, he 
tent to the king of Maaedon for asiklance; thus voluntarily submit- 
ting to a power which he had spent all liis life in striving to over- 
throw. Antigonus Doiwn, guardian of the young Philip, immediately 
marched into the Peloponnesus with an army ; totally defeated Cleo- 
menes, and made himself master of that renowned Sparta, which liad 
never before surrendered to its enemies. Cleomenes fled to Egypt, 
where he died by his own hand. Antigonus, having abolished all that 
Cleomenes had done to re-establish the supremacy of Sparta, coin- 
inittod tiie unfinished work of destruction to the factions and corrup- 
tions with which the city was filled, and returned to Maeedon, where 
he died, b. c. 332, leaving the crown to its lawful possessor, Philip. 

148. WiR WITH Roue.— The Etolians, who had been gradually 
gaining a name among the Greeks, now ent-ered the lists as competi- 
tors with the Achteans for supremacy. The AchtBans, unable to carry 
on a war with the Etolians, sent for help to Philip ; and the Etolians, 
unable to carry on a war with the combined forces of Macedon and 
Achiiia, sent to the Eoniansl Though the Romans were at this time 
sore pressed by the Second Punic War, yet they sent a consul and a 
body of troops against Philip. The war between Philip and the 
Romans went on for several years, Philip changing gradually for tlie 
worse, a? victory or defeat excited his passions. Aratus, by whose 
counsels Antigonus had been guided, was at first tlie friend of the 
Macedonian king ; but, finding that every new situation seemed to 
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deyelop some new trait of tyrannj in his character, he withdrew 
entirely from his I'etinue. Pliiitp felt the implied reproach ; and, 
resulving to be rid of hia silent censor, employed one of his creatures 
to administer slow poison to the venerable general. Aratus saw hia 
body wasting away by degrees, and understood the canse ; bnt it was 
nseless to complain ; once he said, when a friend had obiKrved him 
spitting blood, "Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of royal friendship." 

149. The head of the Achiean league, after the death of Aratus, 
was Philopismen, called by historians, " The iast of the Greeks." He 
fonght witli Antigonns against Cleornenes, and ever afterward watched 
the Spai'tans with jealous eje. When Muchanidaa the tyrant attempted 
to sabjeot the Peloponnesus FijilopixnieQ, resisted him, and slew him 
with his own hand. As master of the Aehtean horse, be distinguished 
hitnaelf above all his predecessors, and commanded tlie respect equally 
of enemies and friends. The restless spirit of PhiUp about this time 
embroiled him in a war with the Uhodians and Athenians, who also 
liad recourse to Rome. 

150. B. o. 300. Gbhbce beoomkb i Roman Phovince.— The 
senate and people of Rome were deiiberating upon the propriety of 
sending succors to the Rhodians and Atheni.ins, when embassadois 
came from Athena to implore immediate help, becanse Philip was 
pi'epai'ing to besiege tiie city. The Romans, upon the receipt of this 
information, declared war against Philip. The contest lusted four 
years, and Philip found that, like tlie dog in the fable, he had lost his 
own possessions by attempting to grasp another's. lie was defeated 
in the battle of Cynoeephale. and compelled to sue for peace. The 
consul obliged him to pay an enormous tribute, and to give np his son 
Demetrius as a liostage. Tlie determination of the Romans witli 
regard to the fate of Greece was to be made known at the solemniza- 
tion of tiie Istbiaian games. Crowds came from the farthest limits of 
tlie country to hear what the sovereign arbiters would decree con- 
cerning the government of the states. When the vast multitude wei-e 
assembled, a herald came forward, and proclaimed with a loud voice: 
" The senate and people of Rome, and Titus Quintius, their general, 
having overcome Philip and the Macedonians eaoe and deliver from 
flJI garrisons, taxes, and imposts, the Cormthianfl Athenians, Achroans, 
&o. &c., declare them free, and ordam that thev "ihall be governed by 
their respective laws and usages," 
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151. At first, a low murmur prevented the people from hearing Iha 
glad tidings diatinotly, but when tlie herald rapeated the proclamation, 
their joj broke forth in such luud and repeated acclamations* that the 
sea resounded on either side, and the hills and valleys of Cnrinih rang 
with the echoes again and a^aiu. The games could not call off their 
attention ; they ran in crowds to the Roman general to kiss his hand, 
to throw crowns of flowers upon him, and to salute him as their 
deliverer. It was a proud day for Titus Quintius Flaraiiiius, when to 
the trophies of the hodies and lands of the Grecians, won by force of 
arms, he added their hearts also, won hy clemency and virtue. Jn the 
following year, b. o. 195, Flaminius was intrusted with a war against 
Ifabis, tyrant of Lacedeinon, who had seized upon Argos. This Nabis 
was tt monster of wickedness. From the very first, he established his 
po.wer by rapine and bloodshed; those who possessed eitiier rank or 
fortune were marked as victims to his envy or avarice.f 

162. Philip assisted Nahis in his attempt upon Argos ; and Philo- 
pcemen, with the Achtein forces, assisted the Romans. Flaminius, 
with his allies, marcheil into Laconia, and laid siege to Sparta. This 
city, since the rule of the tyrants, had been surrounded with walls, 
and was now prepared to stand a desperate attack. Flaminius finally 
made peace with Nabis, because his term of office fiad nearly expired, 
and he wished to leave the country ungarrisoned and free. When 
riaoiinius was about to depart, he assembled deputies from the differ- 
ent states at Corinth, and made his farewell address. After rehears- 
ing the particulars of his administration, and urging tliera to preserve 
inviolate the alliance with thu Bomans, he told them that he was pre- 
paring to withdraw his army from Greece, and that within ton days 
from the time he set sail, every gari-ison would be disbanded, the cita- 
del of Corinth given np to the Achieatjs, and every city left to enjoy 
its own laws and liberties. The whole assembly wept for joy; each 
one exhorted his neighbor to receive the woi-ds of the Roman general 
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aa oraolos, and lay tliem up as decrees of fate. As a testimonj' of 
their gratitude, the AchceaiiB purchased all the Roman slaves in Greece, 
and sent them home nith Flammiiis. 

153. But Greece could not be quiet. It was her fortune to come 
within the limits of that vast whirlpool, which all nations were invol- 
tintarily forming around the empire of Rome. The Etolians had heen 
allies of the Romans in the late contest. In the unbounded applause 
bestowed upon Flaminios, they felt themselves overlooked. Their 
general projected a mighty league, the head ofwhich was to be a per- 
son of no less consequence than Autioolias, king of Syria. Naliis, 
tyrant of Laoedemon, was to manage the south ; Pliilip of Macedon, 
the north ; Antioclnis wns to come with a great army from the east ; 
the Etoliana were to march from the west ; Greece was to be subjected 
not only, but war was to be declared against Rome, and the ipoila 
were to be divided when the conquest was won, 

154. n. o. 191, How thb League pbospbked.— The Romans, 
hearing tlie mighty preparations making against tliem, immediately 
took measures to meet the shock. PhilopcemeTi, general of the 
Achffiaus, was appointed to settle the aceount with Habis, wlio, by the 
aid of iii.fl le^e, was raising funds with great rapidity. Pliilopfemen 
ravaged Laeoniu, fought a battle with Nabis, and destroyed three- 
fourths of his army. Antiochus, in pursuance of the part a'lsigued to 
him, made a descent upon Eubcea, summoned the town of Oialcis to 
open its gates, and, with a great flourish of trumpets, promised to 
deliver all Greece. To this the Ohalcidians replied, that they could 
not guess what people it was that Antiochus came to deliver; that 
they knew of no city garrisoned by foreign soldiers, or tributai'y to 
the Romans; that they had no occasion for a, deliverer, being already 
free; nor for a defender, as they enjoyed the blessings of peace in 
amity with the Romans; and therefore they should not permit him to 
enter their city, Antiochus was thus compelled to pass on witliont 
effecting any thing. 

166. The course of Philip was not exactly such as had been hoped. 
Instead of assisting the League, he sent to the Romans, offering to 
stand on their behali^ and furnish money and men according to his 
ability. Antiochus, in conjunction with the Etolians, fortified the 
pass of Thermopylie, and there waited the approach of tlie consul. 
Wlien the Romans reached the place they were stopped, of course ; 

«u«Moiu.— 1S3. Wbntlmdmide tbe Etolians illssatisflt'd f What .liil IheLr (wn«i-jl do 7 
How many persons w«m en-agfd In tba league f Whii vcaa the obi^cl of the l.s?nef 
IM. Wliilt<1tdFbllupicmsniiccomplishr Hi.<v wasAnUocbasfolled? Where iroa Chilcis T 
(Map Ho, 2.) 106. Wbat oourse dtd Pbillp pucaue r 
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but Cato, who was a lieutenant in the army, having read of the man- 
ner by wbioli the band of Leonidas was snrrounded, proposed to lead 
a select party over the mountain path. He set oat with a proper 
detachment, but, having lost his way, the soldiers passed the greater 
part of the night in scrambling over rocks, and wandering ronnd in 
the woods. 

166. About daylight they heard the sound of human voices, and 
perceived at a little distance a body of Etoliana. Immediately draw- 
ing their swords, tliej rushed upon the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Tlie terror of the Etolians created a nniversal panic. At the same 
moment the Roman consul, hearing the ahonts, commenced an attack 
ui)on the main body. A stone struck Antiochus in the face, and shat- 
tered his teeth. Excessive pain forced him to quit the field — esces- 
sive /right forced most of his men to follow liis tsample. Many lost 
their lives in the sea; some were trodden to death in the rout ; some 
perished in dreadful morasses; some fell down craggy preci[!ices; and 
Antiochus had only about 600 men left of the army with which he 
meant to subjugate all Greece. Etolia surrendered not long after, 
and Philip sent embassadora to Rome to congratulate the senate upon 
their glorious victory. His messengers were kindly received, and his 
son Demetrius returned home with the higliest marks of distinction. 

X67, Philopcemen had humbled Sparta, demolished its walls, abol- 
ished the laws of Lycurgua and subjected the citj to the customs and 
usngei of the Acheeans Meisenii now drew off from the League. 
Philopeemen, though sipk, let out with his chosen caialry to bring it 
back to Its allegiance He was surrounded in a nairow defile by his 
enemieo, and throw n from hie horae The Me«senian« took him cap- 
tive while he lay insensible, and cait him into a dungeon At night 
the executioner «as sent to him with a cup tf poison He was 70 
years of age Poljbms, the historian, who carried hie ashes in a 
silvei uin to MeRalopoli'', his native city, earns up his eulogy by say- 
ing, " tliat in forty years, during n hich he played a distinguished part 
in a democraey^ he never incurred the enmity of the people, though 
Jie acted with the greateet freedom and independence." 

158. E.VD OF Tus MiCKDONiAB Dtkasty. — When Demetrius, son 

of Philip, returned from Rome, the marke of distinction with which 

the senate had honored him created for him botli enemies aud friends. 

Fully persuaded of the invincible power of the Romans, he opposed a 
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war wliich his fatlier wns projecting. Perseus, his brotliar, hj con- 
stantly representing tiiat all those who attached themselves to Deme- 
trius were enemies of Macedon, succeeded in turning awaj hia father's 
heart from liis virtuous and upriglit son. The friends of penne rallied 
round the youth who had been so much oornpllraented by the Hotnans, 
and thia maile his position still more trying. The infirmities of 
Philip's disposition daily increased, and the artful Perseus having 
persuaded him that Demetrius entertained treasonable designs, orders 
were given for hia assassination. Two yeara after, Philip discovered 
hia mistake, and remorse soon hurried him to his grave. He expired 
in the most horrid agony, bewailing the fate of his dutiful and loving 
Semetriua, and calling down curses upon the head of the infamoaa 
Perseus. He had reigned forty yeiffs. 

159. Perseus ascended the throne b. o. 179. His hatred of the 
Romans had been cultivated from early yontli, but from motives of 
policy he vailed his feelings, while he used every method to strengthen 
hia kingdom, and retrieve tlie losses sustained in the previous reign. 
The Pomans, however, were not inactive. They crowded hirn from 
one hamiliating concession to another, till there remained no altei'na- 
tive but war or slavery. We pass over all treaties, negotiations, and 
embassies, with which such affairs are generally politely prefaced, to 
come at once to the decisive battle, whicii was fought near Pydna, b. c. 
168. This conflict was very brief and very bloody. The parties were 
engaged in close fight but an hoar, yet when the Romans passed the 
river the next day, the waters were still stained with blood. Perseus 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, to adorn the triumph of 
Paulas Emilius, his conqueror. 

160. AcAaia at length became involved in a war with the Romans. 
Dia^ns, the last cuptaiii-gcnera] of the League, took up his station in 
Corinth. The consul Mummius led a Roman army to the istliraus, 
and encamped before the city. The besieged made a sortie, and were 
driven baoit with great loss. Dirnus, abandoning Iiimself to despair, 
killed his wife with his own hands; set fii'e to his own house; drank 
poison, and ended an inglorious life by a shameful death. The follow- 
ing night, every one tiiat could possibly escape left Corinth. The 
consul abandoned the city to the fury of the soldiers. Ail the men 
were pot to the sword, the women and children were enslaved ; and 

^iusMons.— 156. WbowasPereeHsT llu« flidlUe twobmthersget in«pposiiii>nf What 
WMlhereBBlt loDeniftriosr Aleo to Philip • 159. How lirag bod PWllp relpicd? Wlion 

iB«iitl..ncdf Give an acoonnl of li. Whwe iras P/llnal 1011. What Is suld of AchalaF 
Whu KOB DUcaat Qive aa uoount of blm. Ot Ibo destmctlou of CoriDtli. 
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after the stiitues and paintings had fieen ret;ioveJ, the houses and tem- 
ples were set on (ire. The whole citj continued in flames several days. 
The walls were then razed to their foundations, iind a blackened mass 
of ruins alone remained to tell where once prond Corinth stood, b. o, 
147. 

X61. Greece was divided by the Romans into two proviaces, Mace- 
donia and Achaia, and governed bj annual prtetors, sent over from 
Italy. The rival states, whose oonteDtiona for supremacy liad so long 
made an "Aceldama" of the "land of song," sank at once into poli- 
tical insignificance. Athens, however, still retained the supremacy 
of mind. The sciences and arts proved less perishable tlian civil and 
military institutions. In her classic groves tJie jonthof Rome were 
educated; and that empire which Themistocles had failed to gain from 
the favor of Neptune, was laid as a tribute at her feet by those distin- 
guished individuals who had learned wisdom in the city of Minerra.* 

• In He mrthic legends of Athens. Neptune and MIncrvi were teprcientea as conWnd- 



RETIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the early aeeount of Philip the Great 233, 224 

2. Name Vlie important events in his life 224-23T 

3. Give an account of his contest with the Athenians 225-236 

A. Of Demosthenes, and the part he tooic 225-2'iO 

6. What events brought Philomelua into notice 7 227, 238 

e. Give the full account of him 227-229 

7. How liidThessalycoiDB under Philip's dominion? 226-229 

S. State what you can of Phayllus 229, 230 

S. What accomit is given of the " Double Vote "? 230 

10. How was iJie ''Macedonian War" brought about? 330,231 

11. What part did Demoathenea take in Ihe matter f 231, 233 

12. What part did Chares take 7 232 

J3. What was Philip's success against the Olynthians? 232 

14. What was his success in the region toward the Danube? 233 

15. How was Philip's absence taken advantage of 7 233 

16. Give an account of Philip's failure at Byzantium 333, 234 

17. How was Philip brought into the midst of Grecian affairs 7 234 

18. Slate the ovonta preliminary to the battle of Cheroneia 234,235 

19. Describe the battle and state it« conaequences 235, 236 

20. What can you state of Olympias? 227, 236, 371-273 

21. Give the particulars of I3w death of Philip 336, 237 
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22. When and wliere waa Alexander the Great bora? 237 

23. Give an account of Aristotle 231, 237, 238, 238 

24 What is said of Bucephalus? 23S, 263, 2GI 

25. How did Aleiander establish his authority m Greece? 2.'i9 

26. Give an acaouat of hia success against the Goths 239, 240 

27. Of Demosthenes' s suoceaa against him 240, 241 

28. What course did Demosthenes then take? 241 

29. Giveanaocount of the destruction of Thebes 241,242 

30. How was Athena aaved from destruction ? 242 

31. Wliat was Aleiander's ruling object? 242 

32. Ifame the events of hia firat campaign 243-246 

33. Name the erents of his second campaign 246-251 

31. What is said in oonnectioD with the taking of Tyre f 249,249 

3B. Name tha events in Alesander'a third campaign 251-25* 

36, Hanie the events in his fourth campaign 254-256 

37. Name the events in his flilh campaign 256-258 

SB, What occurred in the next campaign? 2S8 

39. Give the Bvonta connected with the death of Clitua 258,259 

40. What did Aleiander accomplish in his eighth campa^n ? 260 

«. What was his success against Porua? 260, 281 

42. Relate the events preceding Aleiander's homeward move 261-263 

43. Give an account of the homeward move 263-268 

44. Of Aleiander's death and burial 268, 2 

45. What events foUowed 7 3 

46. What handa stretched forth to grasp the crown ? 2 

47. What is said of Perdiccaa ? 

48. Antipater? 

49. EumeneaT 

60. Polysperdion?,... 

61. Antigonufl ? 

52. Ptolemy? 

63. Lysimachus? 

54. Seleucus? 

65. Give an aoconnt of Caaaander 272-275 

66. Of Pyrrhus and hia doings 276, 377 

67. Of the Achiean League 278-283 

B8. Of Cleomenes and his doings 280, 281 

69. GiTe an account of the war with Rome 231-287 

60. State the particulars of Flaminius's suoceaa 283 

61. What is said of Demetrius, son of Philip? 282-236 

62. Of Antiochus and hia career? 284, 285 

63. OfPerseuB? 28S 

64. How was Greece divided? 287 
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THE ACE. 

SECTION V. 

1. Ltsimaohto.— B. o. 300. — In the general diviaion of the empire 
of Alexander, after the battle of Ipsus, Thrace fell to Lysimaohus, a 
Macedonian noble. He married Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, though his son, Agathoclea, had already united himself to 
Lysandm, half sister of Arsinoe. Nothing of particular importance 
occurred in the domestic history of Tlirace, nnti! the children of the 
two Egyptian sisters were grown to manhood, Arsinoe, fearing that 
the death of Lysimachus would leave her sons in t)ie power of Agatho- 
cles, began to poison the mind of the old king against his first-born, 
Tally persuaded that Agathoclea was engaged in a conspiracy, Lysi- 
machus ordered liim to be put to death, Lysandra, with her children, 
fled to the oonrt of Seleucus. This prince, though TT years of age, 
was not deaf to the voice of ambition, nor insensible to tlie claims of 
the nnfortanate. He declared war against Lysimachus, and with & 
large anny marched into Asia Minor, 

2. Lysimachus immediately crossed the Hellespont, and advanced to 
meet his rival in Phrygia, upon a plain called the Field of Cyrns. It 
was a spectacle OTcr which humanity might weep, to see these two 
gray-haired old th 1 t 
who won such gl y th 
engage in de dly st f f d 
yery brief. L m 1 w 
over to take p f M 
by Ptolemy C b th f A oe 80 

3. The friends and followers of Lysimachus at firat regarded Cerau- 
nas as the avenger of his blood ; bat when the cruel Egyptian married 
his own sister, ArsinoS, and assassinated the two young princes in her 
arms, they looked upon him with horror and detestation. His career 
was short. Providence commissioned a distant and barbarous people 
to do the work of vengeance. The Gauls, finding their own country 
too populous, sent out a nnmerous army in quest of more fertile 

Ihnn did Thrace ML? Whit kd to sbittle between him and Seleiicna* 2. Give in le 
No, &> g, Udw Uiea vrn Ci;rauDii3 Jit Ural regatdod T Wtat dunge tuuk placa ? 
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regions. Following the valley of the Danube, thej an-ived in Thrace. 
While all other princes through wliose territory they passed were 
purchasing safety with money and jewels, Oeraiinus pi'epared for 
war. A battle was fought, in which he was defeated and talten pris- 
oner, covered with wounds. The Gauls cut off his head, fixed it on a 
lance, and held it up for derision. Thraoe, being thus left without a 
king, fell under the power of Macedonia, and continued subject to the 
descendants of Demetrius till Greece was conquered by the Romans. 

SYRIA. 
4. Thb Dtmasti oe the SELEnoiD^:, n. o. 311. 

I- rj Seleucua I., Nieator. 
J Antiochus I., Soter. 
3 I Antiochus 11., Theos. 
4J Seleucns II., Callinicna. 
O I Seleuoas III., Oeraunna. 

6 I Antiochus III., the Great, 

7 I Belencas IV., Philopater. 
Antiochus IV., Epipbanes. 
Antiochus V,, Eupator. 



'j J2jr'^"i*^'"''5S II-i Nieator. 

Jry^ as- Usurper.) 

[14 -f" Antiochus VII., Sidetes. 
-. (15-Csurper,) 

1 16) Selenons V. 

] n [ Antiochus VIII., Grypna. 
|lg| Selencus VI. 
1 19] Antiochus IX. 

<iunti<nu:—S. fllve ui uscount of C«rsimu 
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The era of tie SeJeacidre is dated from b. o. 311, when Selenoua 
alone gained a victory over Antigotius, and enterud Babjlon itt 
tiinmph, thongh some ehronologers date the commencement of the 
Syrian kingdom at the vietorj- of Ipaus, 301. 

5. Selecccs I., snrnamed Nicator, or the " Conqueror," received in 
the general division Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and a part of Asia 
Minor. He was the greatest and most powerful monarch of the fonr 
who divided the empire of Alexander. He bnilt the city of Selencia, 
about 4S miles north of Babylon, and gave it the privilege of being a 
free Grecian city. He bnilt also Antloch, the third city in the world 
for beonty, greatness, and population, Abont a year after the death 
of his friend Ptolemy, king of Egypt, he engaged in a war with Lysi- 
maclins, in which that monarch was slain. He was assassioated the 
following year, b. o. 280. ANrioonua T., Soter, " Savionr," succeeded 
to his father's throne. He was distingaisheU for hia victories over th© 
Macedonians and Galatians. 

6. AuTiocnus II,, Theos, "God," was so called by the Milesians, 
becanse he delivered them from a tyrant. He engaged in a war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, hut, being defeated, was compelled to ane 
for peace ; a boon which he obtained on condition of divorcing hia 
wife, Laodiee, and marrying Berenice, danghter of Ptolemy. The 
happiness of this match was of short duration. Aa soon aa the king 
of Egypt died, Berenice was repudiated, and Laodiee recalled. Thia 
wicked queen, feai'ing anotlier reverse of fortune, poisoned Antiochna, 
and, pretending that he was aick, sent for the principal noblemen to 
hear the last commands of their sovereign. Meantime she put a per- 
son who much resembled him into his bed, and instructed him what 
to say. When the nobles arrived, the pretended Antiochus, in a faint 
voice, recommended his dewr Laodiee to their care, and appointed her 
oldest son, Seleueus, his successor. The death of Antiochua was soon 
after made public, and Laodiee, having placed her son upon the throne, 
dispatched Berenice and her son, b. o. 246. 

7. Skleitcus II., CalUnicus, had scarcely assamed the purple, when 
Ptolemy JEnergetes invaded Syria to avenge the death of his sister, 
Berenice. The Syrians revolted in great numbers to the Egyptians, 
and Seleucns was compelled to see his dominions ravaged, without 

Mmmenccd Uic era of the SL-lBucldie I Wbo won SeleuoQS I. ? GiveliLa hislorj-. Wher* Is 
AnUui:b! Am. Jii9t hMf vif between Cunstanttnuple tnd Alexandra, bfing 700 miles 
rrom euch. Here Ihe disciples were Drst culled Cbrlstiuis. For what vaa Anllochue Soter 
dlsliigulihed? 6. Wliy wm Anliochus II. called AaUoohus Theuaf Give taiB hlslorj. 
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power to protect them. Duringthese commotions, Arsaces, tliegovei'- 
nor of Parthia, revolted ; and, being yictorious in a battle, took Seleu- 
cns prisoner, Tliis Arsaces was the founder of the Partliian dynasty, 
ArsacidiB, a race of tyrants as impious as the world ever saw, Seleu- 
ons died after a ten years' captivity, by a fall from his horse. 

8. Sblbhods III., Cerauma, "the Thnnderer," reigned ingloriously 
three years. He was auceeeiled by his brother, Antioohus ITI., the 
Great. This prfnce engaged in a long and distressing war with Pto- 
lemy Philopater, and was at last compelled to give np a great part of 
Syria to purchase peace. Ho then commenced hostilities with the 
Parthians to recover Media. This province was very valuable from 
its producing the finest horses then known. Antiochus took tlie city 
of Ecbatana. The royal palace, though built of cedar and cypress, 
had not the least particle of wood visible. T)ie joists, beams, ceilings, 
columns, and piazzas, were all covered with gold and silver plates. 
Alexander, Antigonus, and Seleucus had saceessively plondered the 
place, yet Antioohus collected enough of the preciuus metals to amount 
to 13,000,000. After a war of seven years, Antioehna made a treaty 
with Araaces, and returned to Aotioch, 

9. Ten Kings ubioh in this Century.— b. c. 300.~Th!s was that 
Antiochus who entered into the famous league with the Etolians to 
overthrow the Romans, and sutFerad so much from the extraction of 
Tiu teeth at Thermopylm. From Greece he removed back to Ephesus, 
where, in the company of a young woman whom he had found in his 
travels and married, he passed his time as merrily as possible. He 
did not awake to a full sense of his danger till his troops had suSered 
defeat after defeat, and the Romans had actually brought the war into 
Asia. Then he gave battle, was vanquished, and fled with al! speed 
to Antioch. Thence he sent his nephew to desire peace. It was 
granted on condition that he should surrender all Asia Minor, pay an 
immense sum of money, give twenty hostages, and deliver up Hannibal, 
who had taken refuge at his court. Antiochus agreed to comply with 
these terms. To obtain the money, he took a plundering tonr tiirough 
his doiniuions. The inhabitants of Susiana slew him because he 
robbed their temple. Seleuods IV., Philopater. To raise the tribute 
imposed on his kingdom by the Romans employed all the time and 

^uesMons.— J. Whit do you tnow of Uia Partbians ! Ana. TheJ n-ere n Iribo of ScjlhlBBa 
who llrod in the northeuet port of Persia, Arsoces drove out Ibo SyrluDS, fonnded a now 

tctts villi tbePaFth:imB.l>Dt-iieY9rsu^ued tliem. S. What ieeidd of Selriicus Ceraunus? 
fflTO the socnunl of Antiochus the Great. Wbat Is said uf the royal pnlace at Edrntana? 
9. Qlve sa axaani otthe Antiuchui »ho wu Bt Theimopylie. 01 Seleucus PhUopelw. 
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ingenuity of this prince. In his reign oooarretl the incident of " Helio- 
doru3 in the temple," related in the hook of Maccabees. 

10. Antioohus IV., Epiphanes, "Illasti-ioua,'' ascended the throne 
left vacant by the death of his brother, b. o. 1Y5. He engaged in a 
war with liis nephew, Ptolemy, and conquered all Egypt escept Ales- 
andria. He took the young king priaoner, affected to act as his guar- 
dian, and to treat him with the greatest attention. The Egyptians, 
however, applied to the Romans, who, as arbiters, oornpelled Epiphanes 
to set the young king at liberty, and restore the cities he had taken 
from him. The Jews having revolted, the Syrian monarch marched 
into Judea. He besieged Jerusalem, and took it by atorni. During 
the three days that the city was abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, 
80,000 Jews were put to death, and 40,000 taken prisoners. To his 
other crimes he added sacrilege. He forced his way into the temple, 
and ventured to enter the Holy of Holies. He carried away the altar 
of perfumes, the table for shew-bivad, the seven -branched golden 
candlestick, and other precious things of the sanctuary. 

11. Some time after, Antiochus published a decree, requiring all the 
nations of his dominions, to lay aside their ancient forms and ceremo- 
nies, and worship the gods he worshiped, after the same form and 
manner he had adopted. Tlie Jews refused to comply with this com- 
mand, and snch a horrid persecution arose as no pen can portray. At 
this time happened the martyrdom of Eleazar, and the seven Macna- 
bean brethren. "Tidings out of the east and out of the north" now 
troubled Antiochus. He divided his forces into two bodies; com- 
mitted one part to the command of Lysias, with orders to exterminate 
the Jews, while he led the other detachment against the Armenians, 
The army of Lysias met the httle band of Jews, commanded by Judas 
MaccaboOs, upon the plains of Mizpah. The Syrians were defeated, 
with dreadful slaughter. Two more battles gave the Jews such 
decided superiority that they marched to Jei'usalem, recovered the 
sanctuary, re-dedicated it to the service of the true God, and devoted 
the week to thanksgiving and praise. 

12. Antiochus, hearing of the defeat of Lysias, set out himself for 
Judea. On his way, fresh expresses met him, saying that the Jewa 
bad thrown down his idols, overturned his altars, and re-established 
their ancient worship. At this intelligence he ordered his coachman 
to drive with the utmost speed, that he might satiate his vengeance by 

iwphew! Wbal is said of the jgnnj king of Egypt f "What mtBforlune befell Ihe Jawa! 
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making Jerasalem the buryiog-plaee of tlie whole Jewish nation. 
Scarcely had he uttered the impious words, when he was seized with 
■the moat escrnciating pain ; and as the horsea were running at tlieir 
greatest speed, he fell from hia chariot. The agony of his bruisea, 
added to the torment of hia diaease, drove him frantic. He imagined 
that specters hovered round, reproaching him with liis crimes. Recog- 
nizing the hand of Divine jostice in the angniah he suffered, he os- 
claimed, " It is meet to he auhject nnto God, and man who is mortal 
should not think of himself as if he were a god." Ee promised if his 
life were spared to do magnificent things for Jerusalem ; bat his sands 
were rnn. " He died a miserable death, in a strange country, in the 
monatains." 

13. Antioohob v., EupatoT, a youth of nineteen, sacoeoded his 
father, bat was soon dethroned by his cousin, Demetrius, who liad 
been a hoatage in Rome many years. Demetrius freed tlie Babylo- 
nians from a petty tyrant, and made war upon the Jews. Jud.ia Mac- 
cabeus was dead, but by this time the Romans had extended their 
powerful protection to the Jews, and Demetrius, having made peace 
with them, proceeded to act the king in a more comic manner. He 
erected a castle in Antioch, ilanked by four towers, where he sliut 
himself up to follow the directions of Sardanapalns, "eat, drink, and 
sleep." This delightful life was diatnrbed by a young man, who, pre- 
tending to be the son of Epipbanes, had been acknowledged king by 
the Romans. Demetrius quitted the castle of Indolence, and buckled 
on the panoply of war. In the first battle he was defeated and slain. 
Albsabdee the UsnEPEB then made himaelf raaater of Syria. Pto- 
lemy gave him his daughter, Cleopatra, in marriage ; and Aieiaoder, 
thinking his fortune made, determined to give himself no further 
trouble with pnblic affairs. We do not know whetlier he chose the 
castle of Demetrius for the scene of his pleasures, but he followed 
esactly his course of life, and came to an end precisely similar. 

14. DaMETBirs II., Nicator, sou of the former king, put forward hia 
claim to the throne. Alexander called on his father-in-law for assist- 
ance. Ptolemy Pbilometer accordingly marched into Palestine with 
a large army, bat finding that a plot was on foot in Alexander's camp to 
poison him, he took his daughter away from her husband, gave her to the 
young Demetrius, and engaged to assist him with all his forces. Alex- 
ander was defeated and slain. Demetrius, now acknowledged king of 

CufflWiHM,— 12, Give thooloBingMMuntofAnlluohus. IS, U. Who anccceiled Anllochm 
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Syria, followed the example of hU two immediate predecessors, tiD a 
revolution in favor of Alexander's aon drove him from the throce. In 
his wanderings and fightings he was taken prisoner by the Parthian;!, 
and detained in captivity many years. Cleopatra shut herself np in a 
strong city witli her children, and continued faithful to the memory of 
Demetrius, till, hearing that he had married a Parthian lady, aii her 
Tindictive passions were aroused. 

15. She sent to AsTiocnus VII., Sideten, brother of her perfidious 
husband, offering to set aside the claims of iier cliildren, marry him, 
and be once more queen. The offer was accepted, the nuptials speedily 
solemnized, and the usnrper not long after slain. Demetrius, mean- 
while, was making every effort; to escape from his keepers and return 
to Syria. Antiocbus, apprehensive that he would be snecesaful, 
marched into Parthia, determined to destroy this rival brother, and 
conquer the country at one blow. He was, however, slain in battle, 
and Demetrina returned to Syria. The inconstant qneen forgave hia 
marriage with the Parthian lady, and acknowledged him Syria's king 
and Cleopatra's lord. This second honeymoon was very short. The 
king of Egypt made war upon Demetrius, and defeated him in a 
pitched battle. The unfortunate monarch fled to the city of his queen, 
but the gates were shut against him. He fell into tlie hands of hia 
enemies, and was put to death. 

16. Sklbbcds v., the eldest son of Demetrina and Cleopatra, now 
ascended the throne ; but as he did not admit hia mother to a share of 
power, she stabbed him with her own hand. She then sent to Atliens 
for her second son, and caused him to be declared king immediately 
npon his return. AfJiioonua VIII. had the surname of Grypus, from 
hia great nose. His motlier presented him a cup of poisoned wine, bnt 
he compelled her to drink it herself. Syria was thus delivered from a 
monster that had so long disgraced the names of wife, mother, and 
queen. Grypus lived after this 37 years. His reign was disturbed 
by the intrigues of his brothers, both of whom contended for the 

17. Steia becomes a Roman Pbovince.— b. c. 100 — Grypus left 
five sons, all of whom were kings, or at least pretenders to tlie throne. 
SELEncua VI., the eldest, waa killed in a mutiny of the citizens, in 
which his house was set on fire. ANTiocnca and Philip, the next two 
brothers, were twins. One waa drowned in attempting to swim across 
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a river, and the other spent the rest of his reign in fighting with the 
two jonnger bojB. The kingdom of Syria was torn in pieces by the 
factions of tlie royai family, or by nsurpera who established thernselves 
for a little time as kings in various cities and districts. Finally, 
Ponipey reduced Syria to a Roman province. The race of Seleucns 
thus became estinct, or was lost ia the common tide of human life. 



REVIEW QUESTION 



I. WhowasLysimachus? 289 

S, "What account can you give of him? 272, 2'75, 289 

3. Who was Ceraunua ? 389 

i. Give an account of him 289, 290 

8. Who was Seleucns ? 21S, 291 

e. Give an account of Wm 275, 291 

T, What is said of Antiochus L 7 291 

8. Of Antiochus n. 7 291 

9. Seleucus II. ? 292 

10. Seleucus la 7 293 

11. Antiochus ? 293 

12. Seleucus IV. ? 292 

13. Antioclius IV. 7 2D3 

14. Antiochus T. 7 294 

16. Demetrius J 294 
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n. Who was Demetrius II. ? 294 

18. Give an account of his successes and failures 294,295 

19. What is BBid of Antiochus Sidetes 7 295 
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21. Gife the account of liim 295 
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23. Of Qrypus's sons ? 395, 296 

24. When did Syria become a Soman province? 29S 
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SECTIOW VI. 
300, The TiiEES Good Ptolemies. — DyNAarr op t 

1 jPtolemj Soter, began, to reign, 313. 
aJPtolemy Phikdelphas, 
3| Ptolemy Eaergetes, 
4|ptolenij Philopater, 
^Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
g I Ptolemy Philometer, 
^ I Ptolemy Physcon, 
8 Ptolemy Latiiyrus, 
"Jg^ Cleopatra Berenice. 
12] Ptolemy Auletes. 
\/\ Berenice. 

Ptolemy Dionyaina. 
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When tbe empire of Aleiander was dismembered, each general 
taking a limb, Ptolemy secured the "lion's share;" not indeed in 
extent of country, but in the wealth and submissive disposition of his 
subjects. He was the reputed son of Lagus, and the dynasty founded 
by him was called the Lagida). The era is reoJtoned from b. o. 818, 
though he did not assume the title of king till after the battle of I|ibu3, 
SOI. 

2. PtoIiZMT I., Soter, was distinguished not only as a warrior but 
as 8 ruler; he was accessible to all his subjects, simple In his manners, 
and a lover of learning. He wrote a life of Al.esander, and founded an 
academy at Alexandria, to which he gave the greatest library in the 
world. It was his two daughtei-s who were married to Lyaimachus 
and Agathocles; and it was his eldest son, Cerannus, who, exasperated 
because his brother Philadelpbus was preferred before liim, fled to 
Thrace, and, to gain the throne of that country, murdered the aged 
Selencua and the two sons of his sister, Arsinoe. Two years before 
the death of Oeraunus, Ptolemy Soter associated Philadelphus, his 
second son, in the government; and the coronation of the young 
prince was attended with a grand display of all the wealth and splen- 
dor Egypt could boast. 

3. Ptolkmt II. was called PhUadelpi-Jis, " I.over of his Brother," 
perhaps ironically, because he had supplanted Cerannus. He might 
properly have been called Philemoti, "Lover 6f Learning," for all the 
wars and tumults which prevailed thoughout the world could not turn 
away his attention from the great work of completing the library 
whioh hia father had founded. Every book brought into Egypt was 
seized and copied; the copies were handed hack to the proprietors, 
and the originals laid up in tlie library. The price he paid for the 
Scriptures will illustrate the sacrifices he made to gratify his ruling 
passion. Hearing that the Jews possessed a remarkable book con- 
taining tbe laws of Moses, he determined to possess it. He collected 
all the Hebrew slaves in his dominions, amounting to 120,000, and 
sent them home, accompanied by embassadors bearing presents and 
letters, and making a request for the holy volume. 

4. The ransomed Jews and tiie deputies were received at Jerusalem 
with the greatest joy. An authentic copy of the Scriptures, written 
in letters of gold, was given to the Egyptians by tlie high-priest bira- 
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self, and six elders from eacli tribe were sent home with them to 
translate the Hebrew into a Greek version. The oWers were con- 
ducted to tlie island of Pharos, lodged in a house prepared for their 
reoeptioQ, and plentifully supplied with every thing necessary for their 
comfort. When their work was complete it was read before the king, 
who dismissed the faithful scribes with magnificent presents. This 
version was called the Septuagint translation, from seventy elders 
having been employed upon it. 

5. The famous watch-tower of Alexandria was completed in his 
reign. Tiiia tower, which was called Pharos, and passed for one of 
the ienen wonders of the vrorld, was built of white marble, story above 
story, adorned with columns and galleries of exquisite workmanship. 
On the top, fires were kept harning to gnido mariners into the hay. 
Philadelphus also kept two powerful fleets, one in the Mediterranean, 
and the other in the Red Sea, by which means he made Egypt the 
mart of the world. Though he expended such vast sums in strength- 
ening his kingdom, and constructing public works, jet Egypt waa 
never richer or happier than during his reign. In his old age, he 
aceorapanied bis daughter, Berenice, into Syria, and assisted at the 
solemnization of her nuptials with Antiochus II., husband of the repu- 
diated Laodice. 

C. Ptolbmt III., Euergetea, ascended the throne of Egypt b. o. 385. 
After Antioohus had banisiied his sister, Berenice, and recalled Lao- 
dice, Euergetes engaged in a war with the Syrians, and overran their 
country as far as Bactria. Among the plunder of the cities, lie found 
those idols which Oambyses stole from Egypt, and, carrying them 
home, recommitted them to the care of the priests. For this pious 
act he was surnamed Euergetea, " Benefactor." When he set out on 
this expedition, his wife, Berenice, made a vow to coiisecrate her hair 
to the gods if they would bring her husband home in safety. Imme- 
diately open his return she caused her head to be shorn, and her 
beautiful locks to be hung up in the temple of Venus. The conse- 
crated hair was stolen not long after, and when the priests were called 
to account, they gravely affirmed that it had been taken to heaven, and 
gazing fixedly into tbe sky, declared they could see the light of the 
golden locks. Some astrouomers, equally sharp -sigh ted, were enabled 
also to diaeern a constellation never before noted, to which they gave 

QiiMiont,—*. What great bensllt lild Plolcmj confft upon the world? Givo the psi'- 
tieulam. 6. Whst ia said uf tho watoh-Iower! Of the two fleetaf Ot the rlchncea anil 
tspplnesi of Egypt! What did the king Jo In hLs old ago! 6, Wliu wm tha host king of 
Kgjpt? Whendldhasscend the throne! In what war did he bcoomo engaged I What 
didheMcompUebt -Why wM he e^ed Eaargetes f Whj la ha mentloasd In ustronomj t 
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the name of "Berenice's hair." This beiiiitifiil cluster of atars is 
situated in the (iiamoiid of Virgo. Energetes did not foi'get to enrich 
his library with all the hooks and paintings which could be ob- 
tained in any part of the world. He was the third and laat good 
Ptolemy. 

7. Ptolemy IV. was called Phtlopater, "Lover of Father," from a 
snspicion that he hastened his father's death. He eommenoed his 
reign by the murder of his mother, Berenice, and his brother. Magus. 
The character which he thus acquired for violence and cruelty was 
snstained by all the succeeding acts of his life. This was the prince 
who engaged in a war with Antiochas tiie Great, and wrested from 
him a great part of Syria. Satisfied with conquest, Philopater gave 
himself up to eifery species of vice. Women, and those women not 
his wives, governed every thing nt court, and conferred all honors and 
employments throughout the kingdom. His wife sliarud tlie fate of 
his mother and brotiier, and many d st ngnished individuals fell vic- 
tims to the corruption of the tunes 

8, At last, worn out with dissipation his constitntion gave way. 
No one that deserved the appcllat on ot friend was present wlien he 
died. Two or three of his creatures saw him breathe his last, but 
instead of comraitting Lis bodv to the proper officers, and ordering a 
general mourning they concealed his death till they had carried off 
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JSp pha Nso Idi is,ltgof Syria, and Philip, king 

f M i I tl t th pt f E 1 1 had fallen into the hands 
of a child, than they determined to seize upon the cities which had 
been so long in dispute, and settle the boundaries of the countries to 
suit themselves. Antiochns carried out his designs by conquering 
Ocelo-Syria and Palestine, but Philip had so much to do in Greece that 
his plans failed. When Antiochns embarked in his great enterprise 
of the league against Some, he made peace witli Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and gavp. bira his daughter in marriage. The young queen was 
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eipected to act aa a spy in the Egyptian court, but her attachment to 
her husband overcame her reference for her father, and she even 
joined in the embassy which went to congratulate the Romans on the 
victory they gained over Antioehns at Thermopylfe. 

10, After the death of his father-in-law, Epiphanea determined to 
wrest from hU successor, Seleucus, those cities which had been taken 
from Egypt in the commencement of bis reign. His courtiers inquired 
where he expected to obtain ilioney for furnishing his army. " My 
people are my treasure," replied the king. Inferring from this answer 
that he intended to take unwarrantable liberties with their purses, his 
parasites caused him to be poisoned. He had reigned twenty-fonr 

11. Ptolkmt VI., Fhilometer, "Lover of his Mother," was pro- 
claimed king at the age of six years, and his mother declared regent. 
As soon as he was old enough to understand war to be the game of 
kings, he commenced hostilities with Antiochus Epiphanes for the 
recovery of those cities which had passed from one government to 
another so many times. He was taken prisoner and kept in confine- 
ment, while his brother, Phyacon, administered tlie affairs of the king- 
dom. Philometer escaped from the too-loving watch of his guardian, 
and united his fortunes with his brother. This brought Antiochus on 
his third expedition into Egypt, Philometer sent for help to the 
Romans. The embassadors deputed by this people to settle the affair 
landed in Egypt, and came up with Antiochus about a mile from 
Alexandria. They handed him dispatches, and waited in silence while 
he read them. Antiochus, wishing to gain time, told the envoys ha 
■would consult with his friends, and give them an answer soon. The 
consul drew a line about him as he stood in the sand, and, raising his 
voice, " Answer," said he, " the senate of Rome before you stir out of 
that circle." The king, quite confounded, submissively replied, that 
he would do as the Romans desired. Accordingly, he left Egypt at 
the stipulated time, and restored the cities of Cyprus. 

13. Some commentators think Antiochus and Philometer the " two 
kings who spoke lies at one table," and recognize the intervention of 
the Eomans in tiie passage, "the ships of Ohittim shall come against 
hira," &o. The two brothers could not Jive in peace. Physcon 
expelled Philometer, who fled to Home. The senate settled the dis- 
pute by a partition of the kingdom between the brothers. Physcon, 
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who was diasatisfied with his portion, thonght proper to try tlie effect 
of his person in Rome. The senate received him favorably, and added 
Cyprus to his doinioions; but when he came to ask the hand of Oor- 
neiia, the mother of the Gracchi, in nianiage, lie learned that tile 
danghterof Scipio conld de.'ipisB a crown. Physcoa returned to 
Ojprns, but Pbilometer made war upon him, and took him pi'isorier. 
Thia Philomoter was the king who took hia daughter Cleopatra frocn 
Alexander, and gave her to Demetrius; and this Cleopatra was the 
wicked queen who was the wife of three kings, and the mother of four. 

13. Ptolemy VII., Piiyscon, "the Corpulent," ascended the tlirone 
of Egypt after the death of Plillometer, b. c. 145. lie married Philo- 
meter's widow, and mm'dered her son, the heir apparent, in her arms; 
and he put so many of tlie fi'ienda of his brother to death, that Ales- 
andria was almost depopulated, Pliilosuphers, mathematicians, physi- 
cians, and men of science and letters, who had been called together by 
the generona policy which founded tlie school and libraries of the city, 
Bought a more congenial atmosphere than the court of a corrupt king. 
Thna the oinielty of this tyrant scattered the seeds of learning in all the 
neighboi'ing countries. To re-people his city, Physcon offered the 
deserted honses rent free to those who woold come from foreigQ pai'ts 
and take op their abode in them. 

14. In this manner the inhabitants of Aleiandria became a mixture 
of every people, tribe, and tongue ; but the new settlers soon perceived 
that tliey had gained nothing by subjecting themselves to the will of a 
tyrant, Physcon, fearing the just indignation of his subjects, caused 
the yonng men of Alexandria to be assembled in a public place, and 
ordered his foreign troops to put them to death. All Egypt then 
revolted, and the wicked king was forced to flee to Cyprus, while 
Cleopatra, his divorced queen, ascended the throne. Her reign was, 
however, short, for Physcon collected an army, reinstated himself by 
force of arms, and reigned for some time, feared by his eneniies, and 
hated by his subjects (he had no friends) ; his own wife sought his 
destruction, and he murdered his own son. 

15. Cleopatea.— Eqtpt SnniiTjeD.— b. o. lOO, Ptolhmy VIII., 
Bumamed Lathyrus, from the mark of a pea on his nose, succeeded his 
fether, after many quarrels with Ills mother and brother. Lathyrus 
reigned 86 years, during which Egypt was ooastantlj distracted by the 

QasaUims.—lS. What dirt Phll.)inoter gain by^oing to Borne! What did Pljacoii^n 
bjguing! What did lis not gain? Whot further iaaaid of Philnmgtcrt WhatissaiJof 
Cleopatra? 13,14 When did Pwkior i'hfseon become ting* Of what cruellies was he 
guilty* Whatthcnwashe fofMd todof What further oaq joa elots of him f IS. Who 
nexttuccndedthaUicaaet What troablea did Latliyiiu haver 
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dissensions of tlie rojal family. Bbekniob, hia only legitimate oliild, 
succeeded him, bnt as, according to the costom of the conntry, all tlio 
sons took the name of Ptolemy and all the daughters that of Cleo- 
patra, she was called Cleopatra Berenice Sjila, at that time dictator 
of Eome, sent her coasiu, Alesan ler to claim the throne. He con- 
cluded to take Berenice in raarriSne and perm t her to retain the title 
uf queen; bnt subsequently repented tf his lenity, and put her to 
death. The fifteen years of AleKan ler s reij,n were spent in violence 
and cruelty; and finally the Alexandrians expelled him, and called 
Ptolemy Anletes, an illegitimate son of Lathyrns, to assume the reins 
of their government. 

16. Ptolemy Auletos, to purchase the protection of the Romans, 
entered into an agreement to pay Julias Giesar, the consul, a snm 
equal to f 90,000. The tases which he levied to meet this engage- 
ment esasperated his subjects, and he was obliged to fly for his life. 
The Egyptians proclwmed his daughter, Berenice, queen. Auletes, 
meantime, made hia way to Eome. Cfflsar was absent in Gaul, but 
Pompey received the esile kindly, gave him an apartment in his house, 
and omitted no occasion of serving him. His business in Eome 
detained him long. The senate had no army to send into Egypt, and 
he was forced to wait till a change in the consulship was effected. 
While the Romans hesitated, the Egyptians acted. Tlie government 
of a woman could not satisfy them. They therefore sent to Seleucus, 
one of the last princes-of Syria, offering him the hand of Berenice and 
the sovereignty of Egypt. 

17. Selencns came immediately to Alexaudria, married his qneen, 
and put on his crown ; but avarice maile him deaf alike to the call of 
love and ambition. His first care was to cause the body of Alexander 
the Great to be put into a cofBn of glass, while he melted the golden 
one into a more convenient form for transportatioji. Berenice, dis~ 
gnsted with his meanness, employed some of her creatures to strangle 
him. Auletes returned not long after, supported by Mark Antony 
and a Roman army. The people were forced to acknowledge him for 
tlieir sovereign, and with a Roman body-guard he was enabled to take 

e upon his enemies. His daughter, Berenice, was the first 
; then followed those whose great wealth tempted his cupidity. 
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The Egyptians suffered tLeso violences ivitliont a murmar; but when 
a Roman soldier tilled a cat, the whole autliority of Ptoleinj could not 
prevent their tearing him to pieces. 

18. Ptolemy Auletes died b. o. 51, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters. By his will he directed that Cleopatra, the eldest daughter, 
should marry Ptolehy Dionysius, the eldest son, aod reign joiotly 
with hira, under the guardianship of Porapey the Great. These direc- 
tions were followed ; but three years after, the ministers of Ptolemy 
having deprived Cleopatra of her share in the government, she escaped 
to Syria. It was precisely at this juncture that Pompey, having fled 
from the plains of Pharsalia, arrived in Egypt to claim an asylum from 
his enemies. Bat Egypt was not the place to seek friends in the day 
of adversity. The fear of Ccesar had arrived there before him. The 
artful ministers of the young king dared not counsel to receive the 
nnfortunate Roman, lest Ciusar should call them to account ; they 
dared not send him away, lest he should retrieve his affairs, and return 
to punish their ingratitude. The proverb, "Dead men do not bite," 
urged by the tutor of the king, decided tiie fate of the illustrious fugi- 
tive. Ptolemy, with his parasites, went down to the shore, as if to 
welcome the arrival of his guardian ; and looked on with the greatest 
unconcern, while those appointed to do the bloody deed assassinated 
the noble Eoman, cut off Iiis head as a present for Csesar, and threw 
his body naked on the strand. 

19. When Casar, in pursuit of Pompey, landed in Aleiandria, ha 
found every thing in confusion. Referring to the will of the late king, 
he ordered Cleopatra and Dionysius to appear before hira, declaring 
that, as Roman consul, it was necessary for him to settle the differences 
between the brother and sister, alias, the husband and wife. Cleo- 
patra, conscious of the power of her beauty, determined to use it in 
farthering her ambitious projects. With only one attendant, she was 
rowed to the walls of the citadel of Alexandria in the night. There 
her servant wrapped her up in a bundle of clothes, put a thong care- 
fully around tier, and carried her as a bale of goods into Ctesar's 
apartment. The first apparition of this lovely creature decided tho 
heart of the conqueror in her favor. The nest day he decreed that 
Cleopatra and her brother should reign jointly, according to the will, 
and that the younger brother and sister should have Cyprus. 

^KMriimft— m WbeiidiiiLf dlef Can you nsms onj' iiroTifiion ot his will? "Why ilid 
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20. Ptolemy was diasatiafied with this decision. He stirred up the 
people ti) make an attempt apon tiio Eoraan fleet. To prevent hia 
galleys from falling into tlie enemy's hands, Casar set them on fire. 
Some of thera were driven by the wind so near the quay, that the 
flames caught the neighboring houses, and spread throughout the 
qnarter called Bruchion, consuming a part of the books in the famous 
library. A series of siniilar attacks and reprisals went on between 
Cffisar and the Egyptians while he stayed in Aleiandria. Finally, a 
decisive battle waa fought, and Ptolemy, atteraptmg to escape in a 
little boat, was drowned. All Egypt then submitted Ctesar gave 
the crown to Cleopatra, in conjunction with her yonnger brother, 
Ptolkmt si., then eleven years of age. He took Arsmoe, the other 
sister, with him to Rome, where siie walked in his triumph in chams 
of gold, but immediately after he permitted her to retire to Asia 

21. s. o. 41. At the age of fourteen, the young king demanded his 
share in the government. Cleopatra therefore poisoned him, and 
remained sole possessor of the regal authority. After the battle of 
Philippi, when Mark Antony passed over into Asia to establish the 
anthority of the triumvirate, all the kings, princes, and governors of 
the provinces were eited to appear before him. Among others, Cleo- 
patra was summoned. This princess, then twenty-flvc years old, had 
added to her nnrivaled attractions all the fascinations which a culti- 
vated mind and a graceful address can give to beauty of face and 
elegance of person. She was a proficient in music; she could con- 
verse with Ethiopians, Jews, Syrians, itedes, Greeks, and Italians, 
without an interpreter ; and siie understood every blandishment which 
A voluptuous court had devised to give effect to female charms. Pro- 
viding herself with rich presents, large sums of money, and the. most 
magnificent robes and ornaments, she set off for Tarsus, where Antony 
waited to receive her. 

32. She sailed up the Cydnus in a barge with siuls of purple silk, 
and oars flashing with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised 
upon the deck, under which she reclined, habited like Venna, with 
beautiful damsels representing the Nereids and Graces worshiping 
aronnd her. Plutes, hautboys, harps, and the softest instruments of 
mnsic, filled the air with harmony, to which the gentle dip of the oars 
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kept regular time, while tlie perfume of costly incense regaled tlie 
senses of the multitudes who crowded the bariks to giize upoa tho 
lovely pageant. A rumor was spread that the goddess Venus had 
come to visit the god Bacchus, and if Cleopatra so well personated the 
que^nofieauty, Antony, on his part, sastaiaed his character of the 
prince of retelera, in all its essentials. Ae aoon as the mimic fleet had 
come to anchor, Antony sent to invite her to supper. She replied, 
that she had already ordered an entertainment ii]ion the banks of tlie 
river, whore she woold receive him as her guest. Antony went ; and 
that interview sealed his fate. 

23. His love of glory, wealth, and power was lost in his absorhiug 
pflBsion for the fascinating princess ; and while hig wife, Fulvia, was 
supporting hia interest at iiome against Octavius Oajsar, and his lieu- 
tenants in the east were preparing for war in Syria, he was led off like 
a captive in the train of Cleopatra to Alexandria. There the veteran 
warrior fell into every idle escess of puerile amusement, and offered 
at the shrine of luxury what one has called the greatest of all sacri- 
fices — the saerifice of time. There was no end to their feasts and 
entertainments; each vied with the other in magnificence and espouse. 
On one occasion Cleopatra laid a wager that she would expend a mil- 
lion (a sum eqna! to $250,000) upon one supper. Antony took up tho 
bet; and Plancus, a mutual friend, was to decide it. The banquet was 
prepared ; Antony inquired the prioe of every dish, and after calcu- 
lating the expense, said, "You are still farshort of a million." The table 
was cleared, and a single cup of vinegar placed before the queen. 
" Now," said she, with an air of triumph, " I will see if I cannot spend 
a mil ion upon myself alone." She took the cup, and, unclasping one 
of the pearls from her ear, threw it Into the vinegar, and, when it was 
dissolved, swallowed it at a single draught I She was preparing to do 
the same by the other,* when Plauoos stopped her, declaring she had 
won the bet. 

24. In the midst of these scenes of dissipation Antony received 
intelligence that his wife, Fnlvia, had been ovcipowered, and driven 
out of Italy hy Octavius Ciesar; and that the Parthians had subju- 
gated Asia, from the Euphrates to Ionia. Waking literally from a fit 
of intoxication, he set sail with a fleet of 200 ships to meet his wife 

• ThiB penrl was afterwurdB earried to Romo bj Augnstua, mt tn two, Kai haDs In (lis 
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in Greece. He found her at Sioyon, sick. After reproacliirg her for 
beJDg the cause of a war with Ctcsar, he left her to die among 
Btrangers, and proceeded toward Italy. Csesar, not being prepared 
for hostilities, threw all the blame of the late commotions npon ITulvia, 
and offered to accommodat« matters by dividing the empire, giving 
Antony that portion east of the Adriatic, wliile he took the west. 
His sister, Octavia, a woman of great beauty and merit, was, by decree 
of the senate, excused from mourning for her husband, just deceased, 
that she might cement the union by giving her hand to Antony. 

36. The nuptials were celebrated at Eome, and Aatony seemed for 
a time to forget, in the society of this charming woman, the wrongs of 
the dead Fulvia, and the love of the forsaken Cleopatra He eTen 
took Octavia back with him to & d 1 d w th h t ma 

at Athens; but when the Parth 11 d h t jn th 

fascinations of Cleopatra resai d tl f 11 [ w 1 1 

He sent for her to meet him ag T d p h 

val, made her a present of se I k gd m H tt 1 m t t 
her proved the ruin of the Pa tl id H 1 h d 

with a £ne army and plentiful ppl b t h d t t d 

spend the winter with her inAl d edlmt tfft 

early in the spring, and to travel fttlttl g fw w 

left behind and seized by the enemy. Having penetrated into Media, 
and engaged in a long and fruitless siege of a city in which the Par- 
thian king kept hia wives he was glad to accept of permission to 
retreat in safety before the autumnal equinox. 

26. In the backward march the Romans suffered every privation. 
Such was the famine, that a barley loaf sold for its weight in silver ; 
and ut one time great numbers of the soldiers partook of a root which 
brought on madness and death. Thus, while his army was perishing 
around him, Antony frequently exclaimed, "O the Ten Thousand," 
alluding to the famous "retreat" which Xenophon had effected 
through the same dangers which now besot himself. The severity 
of winter was sueh that he lost 8,iKiO men before he I'eached Sidon. 
Accompanied by a small party, he went down to a little fort called 
White Hwr, and looked across the sea for the vessels of Cleopatra. 
They were not in sight, and he had recourse to intoxication to drown 
his imjiatience. Sometimes ho would start from the table and run 
leaping and dancing to look out for lier approach. She came at length, 

Cuutipiu.— 24. Howdidhelresthiaolf^FnlvliF WHat arninscmf at did be make <rllli 
Cffisur! Whoio dia ho then marry t 2B. DW he liveniUi Ootavia long! BowdWhefall 
Again Into the Boelet; oF CleopsliB* Wbat vas the eanKqnence af hia sttachmcnt to 
ClMpMraf 26. GivamiJiccoiint ot the snlteringb of Antony's 3nn7. Of Antonr's oonflncL 
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bringing large qnantitiea of money and clothing for the troops. Octa- 
via, too, had collected Boliliers, beasts of bartlen, money, and presents 
for the officers, and set out to meet Antony. The infatuated general, 
nevertheless, sent her word to remain at Athens, saying that he was 
about to make another campaign against the Fartbians. Cleopatra, 
howerer, appeared so afflicted at his leaving her again, that he put off 
his espedhion and accompanied her to Egypt. 

27. There he acted a farce more ridicnious than all his preceding 
follies. He called a public assembly of the Egyptians, and ordering 
two golden chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver, one for himself, 
and the other for Cleopatra, he crowned her queen of Egypt, Cyprns, 
Africa, and Ccelo-Syria, nominating Oesario, her son by Julins Ossar, 
as her colle^ue. His own two sons, Alexander and Ptolemy, then 
took their seats on two thrones prepared at the feet of their raother. 
Alexander, clothed in a Median dress, with the turban and tiara, was 
procldmed king of Media, Armenia, and Partkia, tehen it should ie 
conquered. Ptolemy wore the Macedoiiian long cloak and slippers, 
with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. He was made king of Phenioia, 
Syria, and Cilicia. Cleopatra wore, on this occasion, the aacred robo 
of lais,* and gave audience to the people nnder the name of the " New 
Isis." Antony pat the finishing touch to these absurdities by sending 
a minute account of his measures to Home. 

28. When the injnred Octnvia returned to Athens, her brother 
ordered her to quit Antony's house, but she refused, and still con- 
tinued to take care of Pulvia's children, and her own, with all the 
tenderness which the moat devoted wife could feel for her husband's 
offspring. Her conduct, however, only injured Antony's cause ; for 
when the people saw the neglect with which such a woman was 
treated, their indignation was aroused, and they were ready to listen 
to ail Ctesar's insinuations against his colleague. The report of what 
Antony bad done in Egypt added fuel to the flame, so that when he 
began to make preparations for renewing the civil war, and sent to 
turn Ootavia out of his house, they readily concurred in the decree of 
war against Cleopatra. 

29. Antony had 600 armed vessels, 100,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 
a great many auxiliaries. Cassar had half as many vessels, three- 
fonrths as manyfoot, and an equal number of horse. Cleopatra would 

* Tbis robe was of all colors, to signify tlie nnWeraalUr of the Boddeas's influence. 

^wfKonj.— 28. What relief C1B18T Win ts saia of Oclavla'a eiertlonut WbalwDra 
dldAnlony Bfnd to hiswife? Did lie do Bof n. Wliat farcu did be aMf es. How did 
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go in person to this war (becauae she feared a reconciliition. between 
Antony and Octavia), and, what was worse, she insisted that the first 
engagements should he fonght at sea, thongli Antony's land forces 
were complete, and his ships had not half their complement of men. 
The officera were in consequence obliged to pick np in Greece vagrants, 
mule-driters, reapera, and boys. The other preparations showed 
einally the tememty and foily which governed the counsels of Antony, 
"Wliile one ship brought soldiers, another arrived filled with players 
and bufibons; one messenger came with news of the arrival of men 
and provisions, while another announced the advent of a long-expected 
theatrical apparatus. At last, in spite of all delays from adverae winds, 
and Cleopatra's caprices, Antony reached Actium with hia fleet, while 
that of Auguatua was anchored not far off upon the coast of Epirus. 

30. Battle op Agticm. — Thia engagement was fougat in the bay 
of Actium, The prows of the vessels were armed with brazen points, 
which it was the object of the sailors to drive against the sides of the 
enemy's galleys; but as Antony's ships were very large, ho could not 
turn them readily, and one was often surrounded by two or three of 
Cresar's, the men of which threw firebrands, pikes, and javelins at the 
crew, as though they were storming a town. While the light was 
going on, Cleopatra's sixty galleys hoisted their sails, and took to flight 
through the midst of the combatants. No sooner did Antony see her 
vessel nnder way, than, forgetting the brave men who were shedding 
their blood in his cause, he took a couple of friends with him, and 
rowed after her with all his might. Having overtaken her, he went 
on board her galley, but for three days, either through shame or 
resentment, did not speak to her. At last the attendants effected a 
reconciliation, and they proceeded together to Lydia, after Antony 
had stopped long enough in Greece to recommend his followers to be 
reconciled to Ctesar. Having sent Cleopatra forward to Alexandria, 
he shut himself up on a desert island and affected to act the part of 
Timon, the man-hater; but the strong attraction of the Egyptian 
siren drew him from his retreat, and, once agtun embarked upon tha 
sea of dissipation, his guilty love knew neither pause nor stop till it 
reached its proper end — destruction, 

31. Cleopatra and Antony had before established a society called 
ne Inimitdble Liuert; they now instituted another, called The Com- 
paniont in Death! Though tlie Egyptian queen had destroyed all 

CuMfiont.— 30. WbcrxvuB Accidmf (Ste map No. 2.) Give sn aeccunt of the battle. 
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whom ghe snspected of being friendly to CfDsar, yet, fearfnl still of fall- 
ing into his Lands, she formed the design of drawing her galleys ovev 
the isthmus of Suez, and sailing in them down the Red Sea, in search 
of some remote country where she might see no more war. This 
plan was frustrated by the Arabians, who set her ships on fire. Know- 
ing that CiBsar would sooner or later arrive in Egypt, and that her 
fatal beauty would prove bat an ornament for his triumph, Cleopatra 
began to look to death for a refuge from disgrace. She collected all 
kinds of poisons, and tried them upon criminals in the prisons, and 
examined, also, the effect of venora upon the human system. By these 
eaperiments she foand that the bite of the asp produced death with 
the least pain of body or contortion of visage, persons affected by it 
sinking away as in a gentle sleep. 

32. Meanwhile, Antony sent to beg bis life of Csesar; and Egypt 
for Cleopatra and her children, TI» conqueror rejected Antony's 
petition, but said that Cleopatra might espect every favor if she would 
banish or poison the man she had so long held in her chains. The 
queen had caused a raagniScent monument to be erected near the tem- 
ple of Isis, into which she removed her treasures and a large quantity 
of flax, with a great number of torches. She gave oi-ders to her govern- 
ors to submit to CiBsar, so that wliea he came round by way of Syria 
and Pelusium he found no obstacle till he reached Alexandria, where 
Antony, in the last effort of expiring valor, determined to give battle, 
by sea and land. Drawing up his army upon an eminence, he sent 
out liis galleys to the attack ; but what waa his despair and rage when 
he saw Cleopatra's admiral advance, and surrender the whole fleet to 
the Romans. 

33. He grow desperate, and sent to challenge Cresar to single com- 
bat. Csesar replied, "If Antony is weary of life, there are ways 
enough to die." Eidiculed by Aoguatna and betrayed by Cleopatra, 
he returned to the city only to be abandoned by his cavalry, which 
went over in a body to the conqueror. He flew to the palace, deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance upon the enchantress who had wrought 
])is ruin. It was deserted— and word was brought him that, preferring 
honorable death to shameful captivity, she had closed her life in the 
tombs of her ancestors. The idea of her death completed his frenzy. 
He passed from the excess of rage to the most violent transports of 
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grief, and thought only of followiag her to the grave. Eetlring to his 
chamber, and UDclasping his coat of mail, he called upon his fuitliful 
servant, Eros, to strike the fatal blow. Eros drew his sword as if he 
designed to kill him; but, suddeul; turning about, slew himself, and 
fell at hvB master's feet. Antony took up the sword, and plunging it 
into his own body, fell back upon his couch, mortally wonnded. 

34. At that moment a messenger came to tell him that the queen 
was yet alive. When the name of Cleopatra was mentioned, be 
opened his eyes, and requested to be canicd to her apartment. His 
serranta conveyed him in tlieir arms to the monnment. Cleopatra 
would not suffer the door to be unbarred, but threw down cords from 
s. lofty window, and assisted her women to di'aw hira up. "Never 
was there a more moving sight. Antony, all bathed in blood, with 
death paiQted in his face, was drawn up in the air; turning hia dying 
eyes, and estending his feeble hands to Cleopatra, as if to conjare her 
to reeeive his last breath ; whilst she, with features distorted, aud arms 
strained, pulled the cords with her whole strength, the people below 
encouraging her with cries." She laid him on her bed, rent her 
clothes, heat her breast, tore her hair, and, wiping the blood from his 
wounds, called him her lord, her emperor, her hnsband, seeming to 
forget, in her sympathy for him, that she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony strove to comfort her, telling her that " he had conquered like 
a Roman, and it was only by a Roman that lie had been conquered." 

35. Scarcely had he breathed his last, when a messenger arrived 
from Ctesar, who had been informed of Antony's rash deed. She 
begged permission to bury Antony acconling to the customs of Egypt, 
which was not refused. A short time after, learning that OiBsar 
designed to send her away in three days, she requested the melancholy 
eatisfaction of visiting the grave of Antony once more. It was granted, 
" Alaa ! my Antony," said she, kneeling down hj hia tomb, " it is not 
long since with these hands I buried thee; they were then free ; but 
thy Cleopatra is now a prisoner, reserved to adorn the triamj)h over 
tiiee. These are the last offerings, the last honors she can pay thoo ; 
for she is now to be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing could 
part ua while we lived; but in death we are to be divided. Thua, 
though a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; and I, an Egyptian, must be 
interred in Italy, the only favor I shall receive from thy country. Yet 
if the gods of Rome have power or mercy left (for surely thoae of 

^«/nHC— 34,85, ae. Give sn Bocoaut of Antony's embseqiient eondueland flfath. Of 
ae,i;,fltni's WhBBiiiaCleopitradiet ^«a a. o. SO. How old waa die M Ibo tiiiio u( ber 
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Egypt h f k n ), let them not suffer me to be led \a living 
trinmpli t thy d g el No ! hide nie, hide me with theo in the 
grave f J f n thou hast left it, has been, misery to me." The 
unhapp q n 1 g thas bewailed lier misfortnnes, returned to her 
monnm nt, bath d, d sat down to a magnificent supper. Then, hav- 
ing called for a basket of figs which a peasant had lately brought, she 
wrote a letter to Ciesar, and, ordering every one out of the monument 
except her two women, made fast the door. 

36. When Ciesar opened the letter, and read " her last request to 
be buried with Antony," he suspected her intention, and sent his ser- 
vants to prevent her carrying it into effect. The messengers ran all 
the way, and, having broken open the door, entered. There lay the 
last of the royal race of the Ptolemies, on a golden couch, arrayed even 
in death with the greatest splendor. Iras, one of her maids, lay dead 
at her feet ; and Oharmion, hardly able to stand, was fiaing the diadem 
upon the brow of her beloved queen. "Oharmion," said the messen- 
gers of Csesar, " was this well done?" — " Perfectly well," said she, 
"and worthy a descendant of the kings of Egypt." Saying this, she 
also sunk down and expired. Ho mark of violence could be dis- 
covered upon the person of Cleopatra; and as the track of a reptile 
was discerned on the sea-sands opposite her window, it was snpposed 
that the basket of figs contained an aap, which, having stung her and 
her maids, was permitted lo escape. In the tomb of Cleopatra was 
deposited the last sovereign of the Grse co-Egyptian dynasty of Lagid», 
a race that had ruled Egypt SQ4 years. 
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EOME. 

SECTION VII. 

1. RoMK, commencing b. o. 753, and continuing till the year A. d. 476, 
occnpies a period of 1229 jears. Rome, in Nebochaiinezzar'a Image, 
was the " iron kingdom ;" and in Daniel's Vision, the " fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible, with great iron teeth." By historians it is oon- 
aidered the last of "the four universal monarchies" which bore rula 
in the earth before the Obriatian era. 

2. Buir.niNGa. — Rome was boiit by Romulns, upon the Palatine hill, 
but, in the days of ita power, embraced also within its limits the 
Gapitoline, Quirinal, Aventine, Ccelian, ViminaJ, and Eaqniline hills. 
On the top of the Capif«line hill was the capitol, or citadel of Rome. 
It was the highest part of the city, strongly fortiSed, and magnifi- 
cently ornamented. A descent of one hundred ^tepsled to the/orum, 
a large open space where the people held their assemblies It was 
enrrounded with archod porticoes inclosing spacious markets where 
Tsrioua commodities were sold All the military roads termmated m 
tbia place, at a point in which was set up a gilded pillar caUed i»iZ- 
larmm aureura. Twenty aqaeducU supplied the city with water, 
and eight bridges, supported on lofty archea, spanned the "jellow 
Tiber." The dwellings of the Romans were at first simple cottages 
thatched with straw. After the city ■was burned by the Gauls it was 
rebuilt in a more solid and commudious manner, and, after its second 
deatroetion by Nero, the houses were constructed with great attention 
to elegance and splendor, each dwelling having a portico in front, and 
an empty court, called a vestibule, before the gate. The gate was 
reached by ascending several steps. A slave in chains, armed with a 
staff, and attended by a large dog, performed the office of porter, and 
kept a fire, round which the images were placed, always burning. 

KOHB,— aeclionVIi.— tfi«»Kim»,— 1, 2. When wm Borne fuQUded! Whu wm tia foDnd- 
or? What period of lime does iUhisloryembrseot When end? In what light is Eoma 
yiewed by hiatwtiinB? Whst relation docs it hear to Sebuchadneuar's lol:^! Give a 
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3. They had no chimneys, and were in consequence mncfi annoyed 
with smoke. At first, they made openings to admit the light ; as 
civilization increased, they used paper, linen cloth, and horn, to shnt 
ont the Tried and rain ; and in the fonrth oentnry they arriTed at tlie 
luxury of glois windows, A nohleraan'a villa, or ooootty-seat, was a 
magnificent affair. The building was laid ont ia dining-rooms, parlors, 
bed-chainbei's, tennis-courts, baths, &c. ; and the grounds were taste- 
fully arranged with walks, terraces, parks, flsh-ponds, garden, and all 
kinds of delightful groves. The furniture also followed the law oF 
gradual improvement, froni the simple four-legged sqnare table, to 
the circular hoard inlaid with ivory, gold, and precious stouM, till we 
read of one that cost a. sum equal to $35,000. 

A. Inhabitants. — Without stopping to discuss any disputed pointflj 
it will only be necessary to say here, that the Roman citizens were 
separated into two great classes — Patricians and Plebeians, whose rela- 
tive positions will be more clearly defined in the following pagea; 
Among the original population of the city, every man that could show 
a noble or free ancestry belonged to the patrician order, and had a 
share in the government of the state. Of the rest of the people, each 
man was attached, under the appellation of " client," to the head of 
some patrician family, whom he was obliged to serve, and who, in 
return, was bound to protect him. There was also the order of 
knights, consisting of young men chosen for cavalry, either from the 
patricians or plebeians. They must be eighteen years of age, and pos- 
sessed of a sum of money equal to $14,000. Their badges of distinc- 
tion were a gold ring, and a strip of purple sewed on the breast of the 

6. The Roman matrons themselves took charge of the children in 
their infantile years. Both boys and girls wore a loose robe, bordered 
with purple, called toga pretexta. They were sent to public schools, 
where the greatest care was bestowed npon theu: style of residing and 
speaking. Children of ranic wore attended to school by a slave, who 
carried their books, writing materials, &o. Books were written on 
parchment, or on paper prepared from the leaves of the papyrus. 
Pens were made of a reed sharpened at the point. Ink was the black 
liquid emitted by the cuttle-fish. They wrote npon one side of the 
paper, and then rolled it round a staff, wlience it was called a nolwme. 
Children learned to write with a metal pencil, ttylui, iipon tablets 
spread with was. 

longed to tbspmtldanonlFrF Who the plebeiui? G, Whatiaa^d of Ibe rarlf educiUIoD 
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6. At the age of seventeen, the boy exchflnged the toga prcteHa 
for the toga tirilis, or " raanly gown," a loose, flowing robe, which 
covered the whole body. To wear thia garment gracefully was a 
subject of intense study to the dandies of tliose days ; and even per- 
BOQS of a graver teniperaineut made it a matter of Beriona considera- 
tion. A titnic was often worn under the toga, and in cold weather 
a cloak was added. In early times all persons went bare-headed, but 
when luxury increased, a woman's toilet was called "her world." 
Every lady of fashion had at least one hair-dresser. The hair was 
anointed with the richest perfumery, curled with hot irons, adorned 
with gold and pearls, or bound with gay ribbons, 

7. Rbuoios.— The religion of the Romans whs idolatry in the gross- 
eat eitrerae. All the gods of the Greets and Egyptians were duly 
worshiped ; and the virtues and affections of the mind, such as Faith, 
Hope, Concord, &c., were honored with altars and teinpks. The 
Eomans also regarded with auporstitious reverence the PenaUs, or 
powers of nature personified, and the Lores, or disembodied spirits of 
their ancestors. If the soul of the dead, in passing from the body, 
became a pure spirit, and hovered with the wing of love over the 
friends it had left behind, it was called " Lor ;" but if, by reason of 
orioles committed in life, it found in the grave no resting-place, it 
appeared to men as a phantom ; and its name, in that case, v. as Larca ; 
hnt^ as there waa no way of ascertaining precisely the lot of the 
deceased, departed souls received the general appellation of Manes. 
Every household, liowever, claimed its protecting lares, and victims 
were sacrificed to them upon the domestic hearth. 

8. The priests were chosen from the most honorable men in the 
st^te. There were four pontiffs, called together the Collegium, whose 
business it was to see that the inferior priests did their duty. The 
Fontifex Maximva was tiie supreme judge in religious matters. 
Every year he drew up a short account of all public transactions; 
and these Annals were exposed in an open place, for the inspection 
of the people. The Augyrs, or soothsayers, made observations u))on 
the heavena in the dead of night, explained omens, foretuld future 
events, and exercised wonderful power over the superstitious by means 
of atmospheric phenomena. The Septemviri prepared the games, 
processions, and public feasts. The Qitindecemmri had charge of the 
Sibylline books. The pontiffs, augura. septernvirs, and quindecemvirs, 
were called '-the four Colleges of Priests." Tlie Sacred Fire, renewed 
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every jear on the first of March from the rays of tlio sun, was watched 
by the Vestal Virgins^ and whoever permitted it to go out was 
soonrgcd by the pontifei masimus. If any vestal violated her vow 
she was bm-ied alive. 

9. Maeieiagb. — No young woman could marry without consent of 
her parents or guardians. When this was obtained, tlie auspices were 
taken, and a sacrifice offered, from which the gall of the victim was 
carefully removed. The bride was dressed in a long white robe, bor- 
dered with a purple fringe; her hair was parted with a spear, and her 
head covered with a vail. In the house of the lady's father or nearest 
relative, in the presence of at least ten witnesses, the pontifejc masi- 
inus joined the pair iu marriage, by causing them to repeat a set form 
of words, and taste a cake made of salt, water, and flour. In the 
evening the bride was taken, apparently by force, from the arms of 
her mother, and carried to the house of the bridegroom. Her maid- 
servants followed her with a distalT, a spindle, and wool. A.i she 
reached the door, her husband demanded who she was, to which she 
always answered, " "Where thou art Caius, there shall I be Oaia." 
After binding the door-posts with woolen fillets, she gently stepped 
over the threshold, upon which she was presented with the keys of 
the house. 

10. After the parties had both touched fire and water, the bride- 
groom proceeded to give the feast. Nuptial songs were sung till mid- 
night, and the guests were dismissed with small presents. At supper 
the men reclined upon couches, and took their food witbont forks, 
the hoys sitting at the feet of their elders. The table was consecrated 
by setting upon it the images of the Lares and salt-cellars. The feast 
was opened by pouring out libations to the gods, and throwing a por- 
tion of every article of fuud into the fire, as an oflering to the guardians 
of the domestic hearth. The guests were entertained witli musio and 
dancing, plays and pantomimes, but the graver portion of the com- 
U3 unity preferred reading. 

11. The Sesatb. — Senators were chosen from the patricians or 
kniglits, by the kings, the consols, the military tribunes, and by the 
censors. The staled meetings of the senate were on the l^alends, the 
beginning, and the ides, the middle, of every month. The power of 
this body varied with the varying politics of the republic. Under the 
regal government, the senators were the mere coonselors of the king; 
during the palmy days of the Eomai) Commonwealth, they had the 

$KC««onj.— 9, 10. Of IhemsTriagecustoms? 11. How were the Benatopachoaen? Wliat 
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supreme authority ; and in the times of the emperors, being made the 
tools of power, they snnfc iuto complete insigniticaaee. Their consti- 
tJjtional rigiits gave them the direction of the treaanry, the nommation. 
of envoys, and the receiving of embassadors from foreign nations ; also 
the power of declaring war and decreeing peace, together with the 
granting of triurapha to victorious generals. 

12. Mabistrates.— There were three classes of magistrates in Eome; 
1. The Qweitors, whose basiness it was to take care of the public 
revenue,, to esoct fines, to keep the military standards, und order the 
public funerals. 2. The jSdUes, whose duty it was to inspect markets, 
taverns, and all things sold in the forum ; to throw nuisances into the 
Tiber, and to examine the strength and structure of public buildings. 
3, The Pr/etorf, wlvose powers were expressed by do, dieo, and 
addieo. By " do," they gave the form of any writ ; by " dico," they 
pronounced sentence; and by "addieo," they adjadged the goods of 
the debtor to the creditor. When a cause was to be tried, the prtetor 
took his seat in the forum, on a tribunal or stage, in a chair called 
cuTule, with a sword and spear placed upright before him. The jury 
sat on lower seats, as did also the witnesses; clerks were employed to 
record the proceedings, and criers, to proclaim the hour. On oourt 
days, at nine o'clock in the morning, the pr£Stor went to the fornm, 
and there, being seated on the tribunal, ordered the crier to notify the 
people that it was the third hour, and whoever had any oanse might 
bring it before him. 

13. Trials were much like those in our courts of law. In criminal 
cases judice» were chosen, and after the cause had been heard, the 

■ protor gave to each judei three tablets ; on one was written 0., con- 
demno ; on another A. absalvo ; and on the third N. L. noa liquet, 
"I am not clear," Eacb judex threw which of these he thought 
proper into an urn. The pretor took tiiem out, counted them, and 
decided the case according to this verdict. While the judices were 
putting the ballots into the urn, the prisoner and his friends fell at 
their feet, wept, prayed, and used every method to escite compassion. 
Criminals were punished with^nes, "bondt. Hows, banishment, slatery, 
and death. None but the whole Roman people could pass sentence 
upon the life of a Bomau " I am a Roman citizen," stopped at once 
the proceedings of any tyrannical magistrate, and threw the accused 
upon the mercy of his fellow citizens The body of a malefactor was 
exposed for a time to pnblR exei rition, 'uid then thrown into the Tiber, 

Qiml!ant.—12. Uw many dsssch at ma^stutea were thcrcr GiTe tbeir utuues uid 
iuUti. 13. How nere crimiasls e«Dl«Dced mid ponieliEd nitb them t 
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14. OooTPATioss. — Agricnltnre waa the principal oocupation of the 
Eomang, and was held ia the highest esteem ; but the constant wara 
in which the commonwealth was engaged made aiioh large drafts upon 
the time of the citizens, that useful eraploymeDts finally fell to the lot 
of slaves, while all the legitimate children of the republic became sol- 
diers. When the Roraaus thonght themselves injared by any nation^ 
they sent one of the Feeialei* to demand redress. If it was not Im- 
mediately granted, 83 days were permitted to elapse, and then the 
priest went again to the confines of the nation, threw a bloody spear 
upon the ground, and fonnally declared war. Every citizen was con- 
sidered a soldier from tlie age of sixteen to that of forty-six ; nor ooald 
any person hold an office in the city who hsd not served ten cam- 
paigns. The soldiers were formed into legions. Each legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three bands, each band into 
two centuries, or hundreds : to complete the le^on, 800 horse were 
added. They fought with slings, spears, javelins, and swords. The 
standard of the legion displayed an eagle, with the letters " 8. P. Q. 
R.," Senate, People, and Quirites of Rome. 

15. The load which aRoman soldier carried wasenough to break down 
a common roan. Provisions for fifteen days, a saw, a basket, a mattock, 
an ax, a hook, a leathern thong, a chain, a pot, &o., ifec, amounting 
in all to 60 lbs. weight, besides his armor, which was not unfvequently 
made of brass plates, or rings, impenetrable to the spear. When a 
general, after consulting the auspices, had determined to attack the 
enemy, a red flag was hoisted on the point of a spear from the top of 
his t«nt. Then the trumpet sounded, the soldiers cried ont " to arms," 
and, pulling up their standards, rushed on to battle. After a victory 
the general assembled liis troops, and bestowed rewards on those who 
merited them. Tiie pay of a soldier amounted only to about five cents 
a day besides iiis food, which he dressed himself. After a successfnl 
campaign the senate granted a triumph to the general, a festivity in 
which all the army were allowed to participate, 

16. FuNEBAL Cebsmoniks. — The Romans, for the same reasons that 
influenced the Greeks, paid the greatest attention to funeral rites. 
When any one was dying, his nearest relative endeavored to catch 
his last breath with his mouth, under the impression that in that the 
Boul took its departure. The eyes and mouth of the deceased were 
immediately closed, those present repeating his name several limes, 
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and calling oat Vale, "farewell." The corpse, having been bathed, 
and dressed in its richest rohes, Wiis laid on a couch in the vestibule, 
and a smal] coin for the fee of ChaTOn was pat into its hand. The 
funeral was solemnized in tJie night, with torches, the order of the 
pixioession. being regulated by liiw. A mingled train of mnsiolans, 
hired mournerB, players, and buffoons, freedmen, friends, and relatives 
attended the body to the place of burning or burial. 

17. Fabulous HiBTOEt. — The first pages of Koman history, like 
those of the nations we have already considered, are but the intri- 
cate fables of a dark age, embellished by the fancy of the poet. 
At what point these mythic legends assume the form and substanca 
of probability and truth we shall not nttempt to decide. We strongly 
suspect that if the renowned Romulus were stripped of the drapery 
which the glory of Some throws around him, he would appear in tlia 
form of a barbarous robber, or melt away into one of those fictitious 
heroes whose exploits serve only "to point a moral or adorn a tale." 
Virgil, the Homer of Rome, has given in his jiiiieid an account of the 
distiagaished individual claimed by the Romans as their great pro- 
genitor. From this poem we learn that jEneas, son of Venns and 
Anchiaes, having escaped from tiie plains of Troy, after many romantic 
adventures landed in Italy, where the Latins then lived in all their 
savage simplicity. The chief of the Latins received liim kindly, and 
gave hira his daughter Lavinia in marriage. The descendants of 
Eneas and Lavinia were called kings of Alba, and continued to sit 
upon the throne of that country for a space of 400 years, which brings 
us to the century distinguished by the founding of that city, after- 
wards the acknowledged Queen of the World. 

18. B. 0. 758. Rome ForsDED bt Romuhis. — The fourteentli de- 
scendant of jEneas left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. To the eldest 
the kingdom was bequeathed, while the youngest received the trea- 
sures remaining of those brought from Troy. Amulius, not satisfied 
with his portion, conspired against his brother, and succeeded in 
depriving him of his throne. To remove all appi-eliensions of being 
one day disturbed in his ill-gotten power, he put his brother's sons to 
death, and caused Rhea Silvia, their sister, to take the vow of a 
vestal. His precautions were vain. Rhea Silvia and (as it was 
affirmed) Mars, the god of war, were the parents of two boys, who 
were no sooner born than devoted by the tyrant to destruction. The 
mother was buried alive, and the cradle containing the lielpless babes 
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was thrown into the Tiber ; bat the river having overflowed its banks, 
tlie frail bark drifted along the margin of the stream till it became 
entangled Iq the roots of a wild vine, at the foot of the Palatine hill. 
Faustulus, the king's shepherd, found the children, and carried then! 
home to ilia wife, who named them Eomnlus and Remus, and brought 
theni np as her own sons. 

19. The youths, ignor.int of their real ancestry, grew to manhood 
among the wilds of Alba, sharing the toils and perils of tlieir foster- 
father. The noble bearing and daring courage with which nature had 
endowed them, early gave them the pre-eminence in the little world 
to which they were confined, and they were soon honored as leaders 
of the youthful herdsmen who banded together to resist the aggres- 
sion of robbers or rivals. In a quarrel which arose between the ser- 
vants of Amulius and Unniitor, Rcinus was taken prisoner and carried 
before his grandfather. While Numitor hesitated what punishment 
to inflict, Faustulus and Romulus hastened to the place of trial, and 
stopped all further proceedings by revealing the r^al origin of the 
delinquent. The aged Numitor was rejoiced to believe that the two 
noble youths who stood before him were the destined avengers of his 
wrongs, and hastily acquiesced in their proposal to expel Amnlius, and 
restore the throne of Ali>a to it« rightful possessor. Eomnlns, fol- 
lowed by the young men who had so long acknowledged him their 
leader, besieged the oastle of tAmuliua, and in the confusion that 
ensued the usurper was slain. 

20. Numitor being thus reinstated in the sovereignty of Alba, the 
two brothers requested permission to build a city of their own, upon 
the spot where their lives had been so miraculously preserved. The 
shepherds who had Jiitlierto assisted them joined in this enterprise 
with alacrity, and soon men enough were collected to commence the 
work. A dispute theiL arose between the brothers aboub the precise 
location of the future city, and finally it was agreed to refer the mat- 
ter to an augury from the iiight of birds. Eemns tnok his station upon 
Mount Aventine, and Romulus sat down upon the Palatine hill. At 
sunrise Remus saw ein vultures, and soon alter Romulus saw twehe. 
The partisans of Remus contended for him, as having seen the first 
good omen, while the followers of Romulus insisted that his omen was 
moat complete. Romulus prevailed; snd proceeded to mark out the 
boundaries of the intended city. 

OiieMfons— 18,19,40. OtEemna. OtEonmliiii. Whnttircumstinte irnde Eomnluisod 
Aiiid11ii3 V WhHl dispute la mentioned t How wua It decided t 
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21. Thk CiTT.^Persous skilled in aacred mysteries were called to 
direct as to the manner in which every thing should be done. First, a 
oircnlar diteh was dug, into which eacli deputy cast a handful of earth 
wbich !ie had bronglit from his owa country. About tlivee furlongs 
from this point the city walls were marked out in a square, incladiog 
the Palatine hill, and a portion of land at its base, Romuins, having 
fitted a brazen plowshare to a plow, drew a furrow around the boun- 
daries, his attendants following, and carefully turning every clod 
inwards. Four times he took up the plow and carried it a short dis- 
tance, and in these places were built the gates.* This took place on 
the 31st of April, b. o. 753. While the wall was beginning t« rise 
above the surface, Remus leaped over it, saying contemptuously, 
" Shall such a wall as this keep your city f '' Upon which Eomulaa 
struck him dead with the implement he had in Ids hand, exclaiming, 
"So perish whosoever shall hereafter overleap these ramparts." The 
work then went on without interruption; and- in a short time the 
wails were rinsed to a suitable height, and a thousand thatched cot- 
tages were built. 

22. To increase as rapidly as possible the population of his new city, 
Komulus Bet apart a grove as a sanctuary for malefactors and rnn-away 
slaves; "every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt," flocked thither also ; those who were pleased with novelty, and 
those who were fond of adventure, contributed likewise to the num- 
ber of inhabitants ; so that Romulus soon found himself at the head 
of a people willing to drop all former distinctions for the yet untar- 
nished appellation of ^Dinaru. To introduce order and sobriety among 
snch a mixed multitude, some kind of government was necessary. 
Accordingly, Romulus was unanimously elected chief of their religion, 
sovereign magistrate of Rome, and general of the army. He was pro- 
ceded wherever he went by twelve lictors, armed with asea tied np in 
bundles of rods. One hundred old men were selected to transact the 
business of the state. They were called fathers, and their descend- 
ants, patrieiam. By decrees of the senate, and authority of the 
people, laws were made for the regulation of public affairs, and the 
interests of religion were carefully guarded. 

23. TJmoN wiTB THE Sabines. — It will be readily imagined that the 
character and prospects of the individuals composing the body politic 

^utsHoil».—il. Giie [he purtLculara uf the beginning of thi' city. Whtre n'cre tbe gntea 
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were not such as to inrite flie alliance of the suiTonnding trihcs; the 
jiroposals of marringe wliich the Eotnan yooth made to several aristo- 
cratici neigtibora were r^ected with scorn, aad after striving in vain 
to make their persons and their homes more agreeable to tlie fair 
diiitghters of the Sabinea, it was decided, in the fourth month after tlie 
Lnildlng of the city, to obtain bj force what was denied to entreaty. 
Public shows and games were proclaimed, and persons came from all 
parts, bringing their wives and children to witness the prowess of the 
competitors. While every eye was intent npon the scene, the Eonian 
yonth rushed in amon^ the crowd, and, seizing the most beantiful girls 
tlioy could find, carried them off. The Sabines remonstrated in vain. 
The Romans, having secnred their wives, treated them with the ntmost 
kindness and attention ; and the women, won by the nnespected ten- 
derness of their captors, consented to " forsake their fathers and 
mothers and cleave nnto their husbands," 

24. The fathers and mothers were not, however, so easily satisfied. 
As the Romans obstinately refused to restore their daughters, Tatius, 
the Sabine king, led an army of 25,000 men to the very gates of Rome. 
The Romans, unable to meet so strong an army in the field, having 
placed their flocks upon the Capitoline hill, and strongly fortified it, 
withdrew within their walls. Tarpeia, daughter of the commander 
of that fortress, going to a neighboring spring for water, was seized by 
the Sabines, and entreated to betray one of the gates to them. She 
agreed to do so for what tlie soldiers wore upon their arms, meaning 
their bi'acelets; but no sooner had she opened the gate than they 
threw their bucklers upon her, and crushed her to death. From her 
the cliff of the Capitoline hill was called the Tarpeian rock. The 
Romans rushed out of their city to regain possession of this important 
point, and soon a fierce engagement ensued in the valley bettveeu the 
Capitoline and Quirinal hills. 

2B. In the midst of the conflict, the attention of the combatants was 
diverted by loud cries and lamentations. While they paused in aston- 
ishment, the Sabine women rushed in between the two armies, entreat- 
ing their husbands to spare their fathers, and their fathers to spare 
their hnsbands. The fierce warriors listened, and suifered their weapons 
to fall from their hands, Afiection finally mastered resentment, and by 
the mediation of these amiable females a peace was concluded, on cou- 
dition that the two nations should be united in one, and Romulus and 
Tatius reign jointly in Rome. The new citizens were called Quiritet, 

Qi.eatiiHia.-W. DeBcribc rfia nunner In "hich the Eomiins secured wWeB for thomselvc!. 
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whence the ioitial " Q." in the royal standard. One hundred SiiTiines 
were added to the senate, and the numher of men in the legion waa 
also doubled. Thus every event, however adverse, served to advance 
the interests of the new city, and Eomulua had the happiness of seeing 
a hostile army converted into peaceful citizens in the course of a fi:w 

26. The death of Tatius, abont fire years after, left Romulus 
again sole monarch of Rome. He conquered Fidena, and, engaging 
in a war with the Teians, compelled them to give np their sail-pita 
near the Tiber. One day, while he waa reviewing his army, a dread- 
ful thunder-storm arose. The people fled in different directions to 
seek for shelter, and when the tempest passed over Romulus was no- 
where to be found. It was conjectured tbat he had been carried to 
heaven by hia father, the god Mars, a supposition that was confirmed 
by one Proculns, who declared tha,t as lie was returning by night from 
Alba to Rome, Eoranlus appeared to him in a form of more than mor- 
tal m^esty, and bade him tell the Romans " that Rome was destined 
to be the chief city of the world ; that human power should never be 
able to withstand her people ; and that he himself would be their 
guardian god Qnirinns." 

27. V. 0* 37.-— B. o. Tie. After the death of Eomnlus, the senate 
UDdertook to govern the city by each member's acting the part of king 
for five days in succession. The people submitted to this changing 
government for a year, till, finding in it the authority of a monarch 
without his patern^d care, they insisted upon the election of a king. 
They accordingly Hsed upon Nnraa Pompilius, a citizen of Cures, who, 
though married to the daughter of Tatius, had always lived in retire- 
ment. Wuma was born the very day Rome was founded, and was 
consequently in his fortieth year when embassadors came to beg his 
acceptance of the crown. He left the sacred groves, where he had 
spent the best part of his life, with unfeigned reluctance, and prefaced 
his departure with many sacrifices. The senate and people met hiin 
on the way, and the women welcomed liim into tlie city with bles- 
sings and sliouts of joy. Attended by the priests and augurs, he went 

* Urba Condita, " aflpr tho bailding of thB oltj." 
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to the tip of tbe Tarpeian I'ook, where the chief angnr laid his hand 
upon his head, and, tnrning his face to the BOiUii, waited in silenne till 
several birda flew by, on his right hand. Then being invested with the 
roral robe, Numa went down to the people and was hailed aa their ting. 

28. Ko monarch could have been more aoitahle than Numa, for a, 
mnititnde whose opinions, tastes, and habits were unsettled. The 
inhabitants of various petty states, lately subdued and but ill united, 
needed a master who could soft«n their fierce dispositions, and intro- 
duce among them the love of religion and virtue. Kuma had super- 
stition enough to awaken their reverence, and policy enough to turn 
his power to good aoeonnt. By the instruction of the goddess Egeria, 
he founded the whole system of the Roman religion, he increased the 
number of augurs, regulated the duties of the pontiffs, and instituted 
several new orders of priests. 

29, TuLtitTB. — Ancus.— Tabqctin.— B. o. TOO, Numa alao divided 
among his subjects the Hnds which Eoraulua had c<nquered in war, 
and set landmarks, consecrated to the god Terminus upon every por- 
tion. He abolished the distmction between Romans and Sabines by 
dividing the artisans aceordmg to their trades and compelling ail 
those of the same professi m to dn ell together He built the temple 
of Janus, to be shut in the time ot peace and open in time ot war; 
and so profound was the quiet he had produced, that though this templo 
was erected in the first year of his reign, it continued shut till his 
death n hich happened in his 83d year. 

30 c c 83.— B. 0. 6T1. Tdlliub HosTiLirrs.— After the death of 
Num I, the senate again tried the esperiment of oorrying on the gov- 
ernment themselves, till at length Tullius Hostilius, a man of Latin 
eitructioi), was elected monarch. His talents and inclinations differed 
entirely Irom those of his predecessor. He was more inclined to war 
than eien Romulus had been, aud only waited a plausible pretext for 
seizing upon the territories of his neighbors. An incursion of the 
Alban shepherds gave him an opportunity to demand redress, and he 
took care to do it in such a manner as to insure a refusal. War 
be ng thus made necessary, the two armies were drawn out in battle 
airay, hve miles from Rome. Just as they were about to engage, the 
Aiban genei'al proposed that the matter should he referred to three 
champions, chosen from each side. 

Qtiatioiu.'-2S. Wbjr ttii Ihe selpclion ot Numa fur king a guoil one' 2». Wbiit iiolltf 
dia Nami adopt in nlallon to cunnaereS lands, laudmarks, ic f What illallnDtipr did 
lie aljolialil WHal templs foundt In what reaprcts was ha a -ihhI king? 80. Who 
■uaueded Homil What was tbe diinicter of Tullius. HDStlllasI What preteit did ha 
and taeratl^bli'irarilkaprDpenmyf When hu Alba ? (g«e map No. 4.) 
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31. Tte offer was accepted. Three Horatii were chosen for the 
Eoraans, and three Curatii for the Albads. The mother of the Horatii 
was sister to the mother of tha Curatii ; and all six of the yonng men 
were distingniahed for courage, strength, and activity. When every 
thiag was arranged, the champions were led forth amiil encoarai^ng 
ahonts, and then both side? rested upon their arm?, and gazed with 
breathless ansiety upon the scene. Victory at first mclined to the 
Albans. Two of the Horatii lay dead upon the field, and the third 
Heemed to fly, while the Ouratii, all wounded, feebly imrsued h m. 
Tlie Romans were ready to give np in despair, when suddenly Hiira- 
tins, having separated his antagonists, turned and slew them, one after 
another, sacrificing, as he said, "twoto the manes of bis brothers," and 
offering " the third to his country's honor." The Albans threw down 
their arms and submitted to the Boinans; and Horatius, having 
stripped his cousins of their armor, returned in triaraph to Eome. 

32. Not long after, the Albans having engaged in a conspiracy 
Bgainat the Romans, & decree was passed that Alba should he razed to 
the ground, and the whole Alban peopie removed to Rome, The 
walls of the city and every human habitation were totally demolished, 
and new dwellings assigned to the houseless tribe, upon the Coiian 
hill. Thus another nation waa incorporated within the limits of the 
Roman state. Hostllius contributed to the comfort of the citizens by 
inclosing an open space for the meetings of the Gomitia, or assembly 
of the people, and the building of a senate-house. Toward the close 
of his reign hia mind was atfeoted with superstitious fears, and' to 
avert the anger of the gods, he had recourse to the sacred ritea for- 
merly practiced by Numa. His invocations had, however, a contrary 
effect. His palace was struck by lightning, and himself, with all his 
family, perished in the flames. 

33. V. 0. 115.— B. c. 638. Asctjs Martius. — After an interregnum, 
as in the former case, Ancus Martius, grandson of Numa, was elected 
king. He strove to imitate the virtues of his grandfather, and carry 
out his maxims of government. He increased the number of his sub- 
jects, by bringing several thousand Latins to Rome, and settling them 
on Mount Aventine, He constructed the first bridge over the Tiber ; he 
extended hia dominions on both sides of the river to the seacoast^ and 
built the harbor of Ostia, thus securing the trade of the Tiber and the 
salt-pits adjacent. He encouraged strangers to settle in the city ; and 

CKealimiA— Bl. Recite the story of the clamplona Which way „„ aiba fr„ni Eume? 
(See miqi No. 4) 33. Give the further Llsuir)' of Alba. Wlul good thiQ:>e did lI'jgtIHus du 
forKome? Give tte oloalng hlat^ryof him. 88. Who tnccgcrfed UosUltus I Whatbene- 
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one of these, an opulent Greek, Laving gained liis peculiar faror, was 
appointed guardian of his children. 

34. u. o. 188. — B. o. 615. Lucros Tabquinics Peisrcs. — A mer- 
chant of Corinth, haring amnased considerable, wealth in trade, emi- 
grated to Tarquinia, a city of Italy. Dying, he left all his wealth t<* 
his only son, LaciuB. This Lncioa married Tanaquil, a lady of high 
birth in Tarquinia, and was by her persuaded to remove to Borne, then 
the center of attraction for all adventurers. As they approached the 
city, an eagle stooping from above took off his hat, and, flying round 
liis chariot for some time, with mnoli noise put it on agaio. This his 
wife interpreted as a presage that he should one day wear the crown, 
and they both spared no pains to bring about the accomplishment of 
the prophecy. This was the Greek who paid his court so effectufllly 
to AneuB aa to be appointed guardian of his children. Wlien the 
Bomans met to elect a new king, he made a set speech to tiiem, urged 
the friendship he felt for them, and the fortune he had expended in 
their service. The people acknowledged the justice of his claims, and 
lie was soon invested with the royal robes. To reward his partisans, 
who were chiefly plel>eian3, he added 100 of them to the senate, thna 
making that body 300. 

35. He laid the foundations of the great circus, or amphitheater, 
where gladiatorial shows were afterwards eihibited. The Latin states 
haring made incursions upon bis territories, he engaged in a war with 
them, during which he took and plundered nine towns. Tarquin also 
overcame the Etruscans in several engagements, and received from 
them a golden crown, an ivory throne and scepter, a purple tonic, 
and a robe embroidered with gold. Such were the military eiploita 
ascribed to Tarquin ; but his lasting fame was inlaid with the very 
foundations of the city. Tlie forum, with its rows of shops and orna- 
mental porticoes, was marked out by his order, and a wall around the 
city, of massy stones, commenced. 

36. He built the cloaca maxima, or great sewers, to drain off the 
water from between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. "This vast 
drain was constructed of huge blocks of hewn stone, triply arched, 
and of such dimensions that a barge could float along in it beneath the 
very str ets of the city. Earthquakes have shaken the city and the 
adja ent 1 lis, but the cloaca maxima remains to tijis day unimpaired, 
an endu ng monument of the power and skill of the people and the 
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kiog by whom it was conatrncted." The aiigars, nnder the patronage 
of Tanaqnil, came into great reputatiim ; and ancii was the ascendency 
which they finally gained over the mind of Tarqnin, that no battle was 
fought, no army levied, no assembly diainiaaed, nor peace proclaimed, 
without due reference to the chirping and flying of birds. 

37. SEBViBa. — TARqins II. — OossuLa.— b. c, 600. Tarqnin, in 
the Sabine war, had vowed to build a temple to the three great deities, 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and preparations were going forward for 
this magnificent work when the hand of the assassin dismissed him 
from all public employments. The sons of Anous Martins, impatient 
to ei^oy a throne which Tarqnin had made so desirable, hired two 
countrymen to murder the king. The mffians entered the palace as if 
to bring a cause before Tarqnin, and struck hirn dead with an m. The 
lictors immediately seized them, and pnt them to death ; but the sons 
of Ancns made their escape. The rumor of the deatli of Tar<]nin filled 
the city with confusion. The citizens ran in crowds to the palace to 
learn the truth of the report. Tanaqnil, who had her own pnrpose to 
serve, assured them that her hnsband was only stonned by the blow, 
and that he had deputed the government to his son-in-law, Servius 
TuHius, till his recovery. 

38. B. 0. 577. SfiRTirs TrLLiue. — Serrius comes before us arrayed 
in the garb of fable, like his predecessors. He was said to have been 
the son of a bond-woman. While an infant in the cradle a lambent 
flame played around his head, which, as an omen of his future great- 
ness, secured for him the patronage of Tanaqail. Eeceiying him into 
her family, she gave him an education suited to the high station he 
was destined to fill, and married him to her dangliter. Upon the 
death of Tarqnin he issued from the palace, clothed with the ensigns 
of power, and proceeded to administer the government, as he said, by 
directions of his father-in-law. When he had thus made good his 
party, the body of the murdered monarch was broaght out and buried, 
and Servins was pi-ociaimed king. 

39. The government of Serv I us Tulli us paved the way for the repub- 
lic. He divided the lands among the citizens, and built dwellings for 
the poor ; he was the friend of the people, and chose his habitation in 
the plebeian quarter of the city. He ordained that once m fiie years 
every man should resort to the Campus Martms,* dad in complete 

* A largo plain wlihuut tbn walls of the city, ivhe're Ihe Roman youlh performca Ihilr 
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armor, and there make oath to an exact account of his family and for- 
tune. This census was closed hy a feast, called ft lustrum. Servius 
Bteadilj carried iorward the building of the Capitol, begun by his pre- 
decessor ; and inclosed the Viniinal and Eacjniline hills also within the 
walls of the city. This king is said to have engaged in war with three 
of the neighboring states, which continued twenty years, and resulted 
in an acbnowledgraent of the supremacy of Eome. 

40. To secure the crown to his family, Servius, it is related, had 
married his two daughters to the two brothers of his wife, Aruns and 
TarquiH ; and as both the women and men differed greatly in disposi- 
tion, iie sought to correct their tempers by marrying the impei'ioua 
Tiillia to the gentle Aruns, and the ambittoua Taryuin to her milder 
sister. This very measure defeated his design. The imperioui and 
ambitio'us broke through the feeble bouds which their meek com- 
panions imposed, and, having both murdered their consorts, were soon, 
united to each other. The first crime made way for the second, and 
the second was but a preparation for the third. Tarquin and Tullia 
saw a orawn before them, and no remorse of patriotism or filial affec- 
tion could prevent their grasping it. They encouraged every murmur 
of dis<iontent which reached their ears, and made a strong party 
among the patricians by spreading a rumor that Servius intended to 
abolish the regal form of government, and give to the plebeians equal 
weiglit in the commonwealth with the more aristocratic part of the 
community, 

41. Having thus every thing prepared, Tarquin went to the senate- 
bouse, seated himself on the royal chair, and summoned the senators 
to meet king Tarquinias. While he was speaking Servius entered, 
and, accusing Tarquin of treason, offered to push him from his seat; 
hut the usurper seized the old man, dragged him to the door, and 
threw him down the steps. A body of assassins followed the wounded 
king as he was feebly making his way to the palace, and, having put 
an end to his life, left his body bleeding and mangled in the street. 
Tullia, meanwhile, mounted her chariot and drove to the senate-house. 
After saluting her guilty husband as king, she set out on her return, 
and the charioteer, by her direction, drove over the body of the mur- 
dered Servius. The blood of her father stained hor chariot wheels, 
and sprinkled the robe in which she had arrayed herself to be hailed 
ft queen. 

42. e. o. 588. Lucitib T&nQmNms Scpebbcs. — Tarquin the Proad, 
us endeavor to p 
ed the uablUoai 
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hating thas seized upon the throne as a right, refused to submit to & 
vote of the people, and every other act of his adiniriistration showed 
the same diaposition to make himself absolute, in defiance of all law or 
religion. He surrounded himself with a body-guard, and either ban- 
ished or put to death all whom attachment to the late king or love of 
justice inclined to criticise his measures. The Latins and the Volscii 
felt the power of Eome, and every fresh acquisition made Tar^uin 
more imperiouB and tyrannical. The capito!, npon which his prede- 
cessors had labored so diligently, employed him four years; and an 
occurrence which he reported contributed not a little to the zeal with 
which the people wrought in the work. 

43. One day a Sibyl* came to the palace of Tarqiiin witli nine 
l]ooks, which she said were of her own composing, but she asked so 
high a price for the mysterious volumes tliat Tarquin refused to pur- 
chase them. She went away, burned three of tliem, and returned, 
demanding the same price for the remaining six. Again the king 
refused to buy, and again she went away and burned three of her 
precioua works; but when she came into his presence the third time, 
and insisted upon his taking the three books, without any abatement 
of price, his cariosity was so excited tJiat he sent for the angurs. By 
their advice tlie volumes were purchased, and deposited in stone 
chests, in the vault of the new capitol. Proper persons, called the 
quindeoemviri, were appointed to take charge of them ; and thus 
the sibylline leaves became the oracles of the nation. Tarquin also 
finished the cloaca masima, and reduced the city of Gabii by the 
Btratagemf of his son Sextus. 

4A. Tlie tyrant father and dissolute son had filled Rome with 
mourning ; and Sextus, having crowned his enormities by violating the 
honor of a noble Roman lady, precipitated tlie doom which had so 
long been hanging over the devoted house of Tarquinii. This lady 
was Lucretia, wife of Oollatinus, a descendant of the first Tarquin. 

• Tha 8lbyll(B "ere certain feioflleB who lived in dlficrent parts of the world, and wtra 
Uinu^hlto possess the power or focetflllDg future evtnte. 
+ The ilrati^m was this. Ssitus counterfeited dowrtion. nnd wM kindly received at 
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Tlnable to pardon herself for the crime of another, she sent for her 
husband and father, entreating tliem to- come to her immediately, as 
an indelible disgrace had befallen the family. They obeyed lier sam- 
mons, bringing with thera Valerius, a kinsman, and Junius Brutus, 
whose father Tarquin had put to death. In brief terms she related 
what had befitilen her, and, having required a pledge that they would 
avenge her injuries, she drew a tuife from under her robe and stabbed 
herself to the heart. 

45. While the rest stood motionless and silent with grief and con- 
sternation, Brntus, the pretended idiot, drew the bloody poniai'd from 
the reeking wound, and, holding it np to the assembly, eiclaimed : 
"I smear by this blood, which was once so pure, and which nothing 
but the detestable villainy of Tarquin could have polluted, that I will 
pursue ftneius Tarquinins the Proud, his wicked wife, and their chil- 
dren, with fire and sword ; nor will I suffer any of that family, or any 
other whatsoever, to reign at Eome. Ye gods ! I call ye to witnesa 
this my oath." Then, presenting the da^er to Oollatinns, Lucretius, 
Valerius, and the rest of the company, he engaged them to take the 
Game oath. That the man who had so long, been kept as an idiot in 
the king's house, to make sport for liis children, should thus stand 
forth the friend of justice and the assertor of Eoman liberty, was a 
miracle that roused the feelings of the people no less than the wrongs 
of the virtoous Lucrotia. 

46. The citizens came together in crowds, the gates of the city were 
shat, and the senate decreed that Tarquin and his family should be 
forever banished from Rome, and that to plead for, or attempt his 
return, shovld be a capital crime. Tarquin, who was absent with the 
army, hearing of these commotions, hastened to Rome without delay. 
He fonnd the gates barred against him, and the walls filled with armed, 
men. Disappointed and enraged, he turned agiun to join his army ; 
but Brutus, taking another rout«, had reached the camp before him, 
acquainted the soldiers with what had taken place, and enlisted their 
feelings in the cause of justice. Thus this proud monarch, who had 
reigned 25 years, being ex[>e!led from his kingdom, was forced to take 
refuge in a little city of Etruria, and thus ended, with him, the regal 
state of Eome, after it had continued 245 years. 

47. Consuls. —The regal power being thus overthrown, Rome be- 
came a republic, and two magistrates called Ooksitls were annnally 
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chosen to administer the affairs of government. No on© could be con- 
sul who had not before been qntestor, fsdile, and prfator. The consuls 
had a!l the badges of kings, except the crown ; every one went out of 
the way, uncovered his head, dismounted from bis horse, or rose up 
when these officers passed. Brutns and Coilatiaus were chosen first 
consuls of Rome. Hardly was this new order of things established, 
when embassadors came from Tarquin to say that he would peaceably 
relinquish the kingdom if the Romans would send him his treasures 
and effects. These embassadors had another object in view, which 
they proceeded to unfold while the senate debated upon Tarquin's 
proposition. 

48, They took up their re^dence in the house of the Aquilii, neph- 
ews of CoUatinus, and by their aid collecting such young men as liad 
been brought up in idle attendance upon the king, formed a conspiracy 
to restore monarchy. Even the sons of Brntna, displeased with the 
stem frugality of their father, entered into the scheme, and all toge- 
ther bound themselves not to betray the plot, by the horrid ceremony 
of drinking the blood of a man sacrificed for the purpose. A slave, 
however, discovered the whole affair, and liaatencd to the upiight 
Valerius with the startling intelligence. Valerius, with a sutHcient 
force, proceeded immediately to the place, found the papers, and, seiz- 
ing the conspirators, twisted tlieir gowns about their necks, and dr.ig- 
ged them into the forum. The consuls, hearing the tumult, repaired 
to the spot, and silence being gained, the accusation was entered and 
proved. The young men pleaded nothing for themselves, but with 
conscious guilt awaited their sentence in silent agony. 

49. A melancholy stillness reigned ; the tears of CoUatinus and the 
irrepressible ejncitions of Valerius stimulated some of the most com- 
passionate ti> speak of banishment ; but Brutus alone, seeming to have 
lost all the softness of humanity, called upon each of his sous: " You, 
Titus, and you, Tiberius, why do you not make your defense against 
this charge V This question he repeated three times, in a stern voice, 
but receiving no answer, iie turned to the lictnrs, and saying, " Yours 
is the part that remains,'' resumed his seat, and with an air of deter- 
mined majesty beheld his sons stripped, scourged, and beheaded. 
CollatinoH, not equally Snn, was Just going to grant his nephews a 
reprieve, when Valerius interposed, and the people voted that they 
should receive the punishment they so well merited. This conduct 

Qatr/iom—il. 4S, 4». mmt qnuliaouliuns were reqniiwL for Iha ^flice of consul 7 What 
bidgeai>rdiBlIneHonlpelnD>iiNl tn tbemf Wbo were the flrsl conania? Whnl embusMJi.rs 
wereMntCruiuTiirqiilD? Wbst provtdto be tlie real abject oriheEe ombassodarsl Eclata 
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of Collations rendered him auspected by tlie citizens; lie was deposed 
from the oonanlahip and banished, and \ alerius, snrnamed Fublicola, 
" tlie people's most respectful friend," was elected in his room. 

60. Tarquin now enlisted the Veians, and advanced witli a consider- 
able army toward Home. Valerius Publicota and Brutu.';, Jiaving made 
snitable preparations, went ont to meet him on the Eoman borders, 
Arnns, son of Tarquin, seeing his despised playfellow at the head of 
the Eoman armies, spurred on to meet him ; and Erulas, equally 
enraged, rode out of the ranks, and engaged with him in single cocn- 
bat. Nerved by the deadliest hate, neither thought of defending liim- 
self, and both fell dead npon the field. The battle, whose onset was 
so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion. The earnage was terrible, 
and continued till the armies were separated by a storm. On number- 
ing the dead, it was found the Velans had lost one man more than the 
Romans, and they accordingly confessed defeat. Tarquin fled to Cln- 
sium, and engaged Porsenna, one of the most powerful princes of Italy, 
to undertake his cause. By his army the Bomao commonwealth was 
reduced to the very brink of destruction. The consuls were wounded 
in the field, and forced to retire. 

61. Rome was besieged, and the inhabitants were wasting nnder the 
influence of famine, when the city was saved by an act of heroism 
superior to any before related. A yonng man named Mutma, dis- 
guised like an Etrurian peasant, entered the camp of Porsenna and 
slew the king's secretary, mistaking him for the king him'jelf Upon 
his arrest he declared nnreservedly who he was, informed the king of 
his country and design, and added, tliat three Imndred Roman youth 
were equally resolved to destroy their enemy, or perish in the attempt; 
then, thrusting his hand into a fire burning upon an altar, he held it 
there with the utmost composure until it dropped off, saying; "Yon 
66e the Romans know how to suffer, as well as how to act." Por- 
senna, charmed with his noble spirit, ordered him to be safely con- 
dnoted back to Rome, and offered the besieged honorable conditions 
of peace.* 

62. Dicta TOBS.— Trie CITES. — Decemvirs, — b. c. 500, Tarquin, 
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though oflfln disappointed, was still nnsabduei!. He stirred np the 
Latins to hostilitieB, aoited twenty-four towns in 8 confederacy, and 
secretly worked by liia agents witliin the very walla of Rome. The 
Romans nnder their kings had only two ways of subsisting, by agri- 
culture and by plunder. After the extinction of royalty, the senators 
appropriated the conquered lands to themselves, and thus the soldier, 
who left his family to enlarge the dominions of Rome, had neither 
farm nor money for reward; besides, if the poor man fell in debt, 
the rich creditor might sell hira for a slave until the snm was paid. 
This complication of evils fllied the city with discontent and murmur- 
ing; and when the consuls came to levy men in order to oppose Tar- 
qnin, all the poor refused to eniist, declaring they would not go to 
war till their debts were canceled by a decree of'tlie senate. The 
number of the malcontents increased every hour, and the senate, wjio 
saw the commonwealth upon the brink of rnin, had recourse to an 
expedient, which in the lapse of ages proved fatal to the republic. 

63. DiOTATOKs. — Dnable to raise an army to meet the threatened 
invasion, they proposed to the people to elect a temporary magistrate, 
who should have absolute power, not only over patricians, plebeians, 
and magistrates, but over the laws themselves. The people coinplied, 
and Lartins was created the first Dictator of Rome. He entered 
upon his office surrounded with all the ensigns of niyalty ; and th» 
people, awed by his display of power, obeyed implicitly all his direc- 
tions. Before his sis months were eipired the latins were con- 
quered, the murmurs appeased, and at the end of his time he laid 
down his authority, with tlie reputation of having exercised it with 
blameless lenity. 

54. Tkibgskb. — When the term of his office expired, matters were 
in uo better state than before, and at last the great body of the ple- 
beians resolved to quit the city which gave them no shelter from 
oppression. They therefore formed themselves under their respec- 
tive ensigns, chose new commanders, and retired to Mens Sacer, 
a mountain about three miles from Rome, saying, as they went along, 
that "Italy would anywhere supply them with air and water, and a 
place of burial ; and that Rome, if they stayed in it, would do no more." 
Message after message was sent to them in vain ; the discontented in 
the city scaled tlie walls to Join them, and the senate was divided in 

euMlicnf.— S3. S3. What mschiiuitiaDS -waa Tingnln Etill employing to destroy liomu ? 
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opinioQ as to the course to be taken. Finallj, a deputation of the 
most respectable persons in the city went to them, and one, by birth 
a plebeian, related to them the celebrated fable of " the Body and the 
Members." 

65. This fable bad an inBtantaneoas effect upon the people, they 
begen to talk ot aii accommodatnm, and at leogth conclnded to go 
back, upon conditioo that five ne« officers should be created from 
their own body, called Tbibunes of the People, who should liave the 
power of annulling such decrees aa bore hard on the plebeians. The 
senate also agreed to abolish all debts ; and things being thus adjusted, 
the multitude returned in triumph to Koine. The new officers were 
then appointed. They had their seats placed before the doors of the 
senate -house, and, examining evei-j statut*, annulled it by the word 
Veto, " I forbid it," or signed it with T,, which gave it Talidity. 
Seed-time passed while the people were on the mountain ; the fields 
produced no harvest the ensuing year, and famine began again to 
excite those murmurs which the ooncessiona of the senate had appeased. 

66. A fleet came laden with corn from Sicily, and the starving mul- 
titude waited impatiently while the senate were deliberating nponita 
distribution. Ooriolanus, a general distinguished in ttie Volscinn 
wars, insisted that the senate should take this opportunity to secure 
their former power. He had been seventeen years a warrior, and was 
greatly beloved by the people till he began to oppose their agressions. 
Kow, when he took so decided a stand against the distribntion act, 
they accused him of converting the spoils of the enemy to his own use. 
He was conaeqaently sentenced to- banishment. He returned to his 
house, embraced his mother, wife, and children, passed out of the city 
gates, and took his solitary way, no one knew whither. Having after 
some time matured a plan for humbling his enemies, he proceeded to 
the country of the Volscians, over whom he liad gained so many vic- 
tories. Finding ont the house of Tullus, hia most implacable enemy, 
he entered, walked directly up to the fireplace, and seated himself 
among the household gods, without saying a word. Tullus rose from 
supper, and demanded, in astonishment, who he was, and upon what 
business he had come. Coriolanus, stil! retaining his seat in the sacred 
place, related the particulars of hia exile, and laid before him his 
desires of vengeance. The noble Volscian instantly gave him the 
hand of friendship, and espoused his quarrel. 

^neaHoTU-Si. linvhttlnumncr wasitrecoaolled? 55. Wbnl 
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57. It was not difficult to find a pretest fur irar, and the Tolsc 

lieaded by TiiIlnH anil OorioIanuB, invaded the Roman tenitu 
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Roman citizens, both senate and people unonimoualj agreed to send 
deputies to Coriolanna, with proposals of restoration if he would draw 
off his army. 

58. The indignant general received the embassadors at the head of 
his officers, informed tliem that, as commander of the Volscians, he 
had only their interest to consider, and that if the Romans wished for 
peace, tliey must conclude within thirty days to restore all the towns 
originally belonging to Volscii. This depntation returned to Rome, 
and another was immediately sent to entreat Coriolanus not to exact 
of his country any thing improper for Romans to grant. He treated 
these envoys with great severity, and only allowed the senate three 
days for deliberation. A more dignified embassy was then prepared, 
to move the heai-t of the stern genera!. The pontiffs, priests, and 
Bugurs, clothed in sacred vestments, issued from the city, and, entering 
the camp of the conqueror with imposing solemnity, conjured him by 
the fear of the gods to give peace to his country. He treated them 
with respect, bat dismissed them without lessening hia demands. 

69. When the people saw the ministers of religion repulsed, they 
gave up the commonwealth for lost. While all ranks were filling the 
temples with despairing cries, the aged sister of Publicola suddenly 
rose from before the altnr, and, calling upon the matrons of Rome to 
attend her, proceeded to the honse of Veturia, mother of Coriolanus. 
Actuated, as she said, by a divine impulse, she had cotne to beseech 
her to go with thera, and make one moi-e effort to save Rome. Vetu- 
ria obeyed the heavenly call, and, accompanied by Volumnia, wife of 
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Coriolaous, his two cliildren, and the priiicipal ladies of Eome, took 
her way to the camp of her son. 

fiO. Coriolanua aaw the laournfiil train from a distance, and deter- 
mining to deny their request, sent for the Volsoian officers to witness 
hia resolution ; but when his little onea clasped his kneea, and hia wife 
hnng upon his neck 'n te der entr aty when h i aged motl er fell at 
his feel, and n ncl«d ti e tears of an affl cted parent w th the lofty 
remonstrances of a Pon an matr a h i nflex He sp r t ^ave way He 
raised her in 1 a arm' and gaz ng upon her venerable co ntenance 
with melanci olv forehol ngg esclamel Ah n y motl er tl u list 
saved Borne, i nt tl ou hast 1 st tl v son The v ctonons depntat on 
retnrned with a trnca to tl e o t and Oo olanus pretend n tl at 
Eome was too st ng t be taken drew off } s army TuU s who 
had long envied th great p pular tyof Con lanus, represented tl s as 
an act of treac! ery to tl e "^ 1=0 a ' an 1 the n ble Poman w as soon 
after slain. 

61. AfinAE AN Law —The people tl ng del v red rom tl rettened 
destruction, a 1 enc nr«iged t v tl e concess ons already made h red 
for tlie passage of the Agrarian law ; but tlje senators steadily resisted 
the demand, Tlins matters grew worse and worse. The Eqnii and 
Tolscii continually made incursions upon the Roman territories with- 
ont, and the plebeians as constantly made encroachments upon the 
privileges of the patricians within. One consul was killed in battle ; 
the other, intimidated by the aspect of affairs, said he conld do nothing 
alone, and must have a colleague. The senate fixed npon Quintius 
Cincinnatns for this office. He was a man of unblemished integrity, 
who, though a patrician and a soldier, had pven np all ambitions 
thoughts, and retired to a small farm beyond the Tiber. The deputies 
found him in the field, diligently following the plow. 

62. He appeared little elated with the ensigns of power they brought 
him, or the pompous cei-emony with which they addressed liim, but 
instantly responded to the call of the senate, saying with regret to his 
wife, as he changed the homely garb of a hnsbandznan for the purijlo 
robe of a consul, " I fear, my AtiUa, thit for this year oar fields must 
remain unsown." His ikill, moderation, and humanity reconciled tbe 
contending factions ; the tribunes ceased to urge the passage of the 
oljnoxioas law, and the lenitors adopted mpre ooncdiatory n 
Scarcely had Cincinnatns retired from his office when the E 
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Volseii made new inroads into the territories of Rome. The genera! 
Bent to repel them, through want of skill or want of courage, suffered 
his troops to be driven into a defile between two mountains, where 
the enemy blockaded them, presenting the three terrible alternatives, 
submission, famine, or death. A few knights escaped, and carried the 
news to Rome. Consternation seized al! ranks of people, and again 
Cinciunatus was somnioned from his cheerful labors to assume the 
unlimited power of dictator, b. o. 468. 

63. On entering the city, lie gave orders that every person capable 
of bearing arms should repair before sunset to the Campus Martins, 
with necessary equipments and provisions for live days. At the 
head of this force he eommenced his march that night, and before 
daybreak arrived in sight of the enemy. Coming up in the rear of 
the Volscian army, his soldiers set up a loud shout, which was gladly 
echoed by the Romans within the defile. The Volscii, amazed to find 
themselves between two enemies, commenced the attack, bat were 
entirely beaten, and compelled to beg a cessation of arms. Oineinna- 
tns gave them their lives, but obliged them to pass under the yoke, in 
token of servitude. Thus, having rescued a Roman army, defeated a 
powerful enemy, and gained an immense amount of spoil, he returned 
to Rome and resigned his dicta tors Jiip, after enjoying it four days. 

64. The next year, however, all the tribunes joined together, and 
required that Mount A ven tine should be given to the plebeians; tliis 
was ceded, but the people were not satisfied. The Agrarian law was 
constantly agitated, and disputes upon the subject often ended in 
blows. A day was finally fixed for the public discussion of this impor- 
tant measure ; and to this meeting came one Siccins Dentatas, a welt- 
known patriot. He had served his country in wars 40 years ; had 
been an officer 30, fij'st a centurion, then a tribune; he had fought 120 
battles ; bad gained 14 civic,* 3 mnral, and 8 golden crowns, besides 
83 chains, 60 bracelets, 18 gilt spears, and 23 horse-trappings ; he had 
received 16 wounds, the scars of which he exhibited ; yet he bad never 
obtained possession of any of those lands which his courage had won 

• A dvio crown, made of oak-IeneB, was gfran ti. him whn had saved Ihe life of a olilKO. 
A mnml crowo was awarded to him who first scaleil the wolja of a city, and a golden crown 
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and his valor defended. His had been a life of poverty and contempt, 
while others enjoyed in indolent security the fruit of hu labors. The 
wrongs of Dentatus created such a clamor as drowned the voices of 
those senators who wished to speali against the law. Reason conld 
no longer be heard ; and the young patricians, seeing the people ahont 
to vote, ran in among tho throng, broke the balloting -urns, and dis- 
persed the crowd. This, for the time being, put oft" the hated law. 

66. SoLOs'a Laws BHOuonT to Rome. — The common wealth of 
Eome had been for 60 years fiuctnating between the contending 
orders which composed it, and each side began to wish for sometliing 
more settled and duflnite than decrees of the senate and votes of the 
people. They therefore agreed to send embassadors to Atliens, to 
bring home such laws as by experience had been found best adapted 
to the pnrposes of a republic. Three senators were chosen for this 
solemn depatation, and three galleys were fitted out to convoy tliem 
to Greece in a manner suitable to the m^esty of the Roman people. 
In about a year they returned, bringing a digest of Solon's laws, and 
a collection of the principal eivil codes of Greece and Italy. The tri- 
bunes then required that a body of men should be appointed to pnt 
their new laws into proper form, and enforce their eiecntion. Atler 
long debates, ten of the principal senators were elected, wliose power, 
oontinuing one year, should he equal to that of kings and consuls, 
without any appeal. Thus the whole constitution tool; at once a new 
form, and al! magistrates resigned their aothority. 

06. Drcbmvisi. — These officers agreed among tliemselves to reign in 
Bucoession, one day at a time, the ruler of the day only bearing the 
ensigns of power. By the help of an interpreter they formed a body 
of laws from those brouglit from Greece, submitted them to the appro- 
bation of tlie people, and then, causing tliem to be engraven on plates 
of brass, hnng them up in tlie most conspicuous part of the forum. 
The people supposed that they would lay down their power at the end 
of tlie year, but, pretending that something still remained to the com- 
pletion of their purpose, they retained their office another term ; and 
the third year they seized npon the administration of government, in 
defiance of senate and jreople, and ruled without control. The tyranny 
of llie decemviri, however, lil;e that of Tarqnin, was overthrown by 
the virtue of a Roman female. 

67. Story of Vibqinia. — Appius, sitting one day npon his tribunal, 

QuotiMS.—M. Whal clKimiKUinw pul off the hjilnl bwl 65. Wbui new turm nf p.y- 
sriimi'Dl iliil tbe; tlitn si-ck ! Wh»t iDiCructiuns id guvemment ilid tiiey get fnim ubruudl 
66, Whit la said ofUisdeceDiTlh! 
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Baw a maiden of exquisite beauty, passing to one of the pnblin sciiools, 
attended by a matron, her nurse. TIte nest day, she passed again ; 
her Joveliness attracted his attention, and awakened his curiosity. 
He made inquiries concerning her name and parentage, and finding 
that her father was a centurion in the army, he gave up all tlioughts 
of marriage ; for the very laws he had been so indiistrioasly preparing, 
forbade the intermarriage of patricians with plebeians. After vainly 
endeavoring to corrupt the fidelity of Jier nurse, he bad recourse to ,an 
expedient still more criminal. One Claudius was instructed to claim 
her as a B^1ave, and refer the cause to the tribunal of the decemvir. 
Claudius accordingly entered the school where Virginia was playing 
among her companions, and seizing upon her as his propei'ty, was 
about to drag her away by force, when he was stopped by the crowd 
drawn together by her cries. At length he prevailed so far as to be 
permitted to lead the weeping gir] to the tribunal of Appins, where he 
stated that she was the daughter of his female slave, who, having been 
sold, and adopted in infancy by the wife of Virginias, had been edu- 
cated as the child of the eentarion. He begged time to collect his 
witnesses of theaefacts, and insisted on retaining possession of the 
maiden, as her lawful master. 

68. Appins, with the air of an impartial jadge, decided this to be a 
just demand ; and Claudius was taking her away, when Icilins, her 
lover, seconded by the multitude, raised such a commotion that Appins, 
fearing an insurrection, thought proper to suspend his judgment till 
Vir^nius could return from the army, then about eleven miles from 
Rome. The day following was fixed for the trial, and Appius, in the 
mean time, sent letters to the generals to confine Virginiua, as his 
arrival in town might eicite sedition. These letters were intercepted 
by the centurion's friends, who gave him n full relation of the affair. 
Virginius immediately obtained permission to leave the eamp, and 
flew to the protection of his child. At the appointed hour, to the 
astonishment of Appins, he appeared before the tribunal, leading hia 
lovely daughter by the hand, both habited in the deepest mourning. 
Claudius was there also, attended by a female slave, who swore posi- 
tively that she had sold Virginia to the wife of her reputed father, 

69. Virginius then introduced the moat unanswerable proofs of his 
paternity, and was proceeding to make an appeal to the people, when 
Appius interrupted him, by saying that he was sufficiently instructed 
in the meiits of the case. " Yes," said he, " my conscience compels 

L Bciale tUe aloiy ut Tlrgloln, and the meriud Ttngcunce of 
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me to declare, that I mjBoif ani a witness to the trnth of the deposi- 
tion of Oiandius. Most of this assembij know that I was left guardian 
to this youth, and I was very early apprised of his right to this young 
woman ; hut the affairs of the public, and the dissensions of the people, 
then prevented mj doing him justice. However, it is not now too 
late, and by the power vested in me for the public good, I adjudge 
Virginia to be tlie property of Claudius, the plaintiff. Go, therefore, 
lictors, disperse the multitude, and make room for a master to repos- 
sess himself of his sla,ve." 

70. The lictors, in obedience to this command, drove off the crowd, 
and, seizing upon Virginia, were delivering her up to Claudius, when 
Virginins, seeming to acquiesce in the sentence, mildly entreated 
Appius to he permitted to take a last farewell of one whom he had so 
long considered as his child. With this the decemvir complied, upon 
condition that their endearments sbould pass in his presence. Virgi- 
nius took his almost expiilog daughter in his arms, supported her head 
upon his breast, and wiped away the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks; then, gently drawing her near the siiops that surrounded the 
fornm, he snatched up a knife that lay npon the shambles, and crying 
out, " My dearest, lost child, this alone can preserve your honor and 
your freedom," buried the weapon in her breast ! Then holding it up, 
reeking with her blood, "Appius," he exclaimed, "by this blood of 
innocence, I devote thy head to the infernal gods." 

71. Appius ordered him to be seized, but in vain. As if maddened 
by the dreadful deed, Virginius, with the bloody knife still in his 
band, raa through the sireets of the city, calling upon the people to 
strike for freedom ; nor did he stop till he had reached the camp, and 
displayed before tlie soldiers the terrible instrument which had taken 
away the sweet Virginia's life. He asked their pardon, and the par 
don of tlie gods, for the rash act he had committed, bat ascribed it to 
the dreadful necessity of the times, and conjured them, by that blood 
wliich he held dearer than his own, to redeem their sinking country 
from the hands of its tyrants. One thrilling sentiment of sympathi- 
zing indignation filled every bosom ; the soldiers called to arms, plucked 
up their standards, and, marching to Eome, seized npon Mount Aven- 
tine. The feelings of the senate corresponded to those of the army. 
The former government was restored; Appius and Oppius died by 
their own hands in prison ; the other eight decemvirs went into volun- 
tary banishment ; and Claudius was driven out after them. 

72. Mn.iTA.ET I'mbunes. — Quiet was scarcely restored, when the 

^eat^ona.~-^l. Wh&t bscume of Applua tnd OppiuB t Of tbe iiUier offeudeis t 
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tribanes proposed, two laws : one to sanction the intermarriage of ple- 
beians with patricians, and the other to admit the plebeians also to the 
consulship. The senate, with great reluctance, granted tlie first, with 
the limitation, that a woman marrying a plebeian should lose all her 
patrician rights ; and evaded the second, by proposing that sis gov- 
ernors shonld be elected, called Militabt TRiBtrrfss, with consular 
authority dvoided a/mong them all ; and at the end of a year, it could 
be determined whether these tribunes, or consuls, should administer 
the government. The people eagerly embraced the proposals. Both 
patricians and plebeians put on the white robes of candidates, and 
begged the votes of the comitia ; but so fickle were the multitude, that 
all the new officers were chosen from among the patricians. Their 
power was, however, of short duration. The augurs foand something 
amiss in the ceremonies of the election, and in about tliree months 
they were compelled to resign to the consols. 

73. CflNsofis.— B. c. 437.^To lighten the weight of the consular duties, 
two new ofScers, called Cessobs, were chosen to take on account of 
the citizens. Seated in their eurule chairs, the censors reviewed the 
senate, deposed those proven unworthy of their high offiou, dismounted 
sneh knights as did not merit their spurs, and required of every citizen 
an exact account of his family and fortune. This calm was broken by 
a famine. At the neit election the tribunes insisted upon having 
military tribunes instead of consuls, and during the succeeding twenty 
years the government changed from tribunes to consuls, and from 
consuls to tribunes, four times ; besides which, dictators were chosen 
upon several occasions. 

74. Things continued in this state of commotion for a long period, 
factions becoming every day stronger, and government weaker. The 
barbarous neighbors of the Romans seized §very opportunity to en- 
croach upon their territories, and whenever levies wore to be raised, 
the tribunes of the people vetoed the decree, until some concession 
was made increasing the authority of the lower orders. The citizens 
were at the same time husbandmen and soldiers ; the hands that drew 
the sword in one season, held the plow in another, and every man was 
obliged to furnish his own arms and provisions during a campaign. 
The hopes of plunder, and the honors of returning in triumph, were 
the chief incentives to enlist. But it often happened that tlie cam- 
paigns lasted through seed-time and harvest, and then debts were con- 
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tracted which led to a train of estortiona and exactions, which kept 
the plebeians constantly in-itated against the patricians, and covetous 
of power for themselves. To remove these constant sources of disquiet, 
the senate laid a tax upon every citizen, and from this fund paid a 
regular snm of money to every soldier. Thus the w hole method of 
warfare was changed, and regular lengthened campmgna took the 
place of mere predatory escursiona. 

75. Vbii Takbn. — RoMS Biiuned bt thb Gauls. — SiMNiTB War. 
B. o. 400, — The city of Veii had maintained with Rome many gal- 
lant disputes for gloi'y and power. The senate, now reconciled to tlio 
people, and masters of an army that they could keep in the field as 
long as they thought proper, determined that, cost what it might, Veii 
shoald fall ; and the Romans in consequence encamped before the 
place, prepared for a long and obatinato resistance. The soldiers had 
been accnstomed to make a summer campwgn, and return home to 
■winter, but now tliey wore obliged to stay year after year in the 
enemy's country, living in tents made of the skins of beasts, and suffer- 
ing, as might be supposed, every hardship from the sallies of the 
besieged and the inoleinenciea of tlie weather. The length and expense 
of the war excited murmura and discontent, both in the camp and at 
home; and in the tenth year, tribiinea and coa/iuls having been alike 
Tinsuoceasful, the senate appointed Fabius Gamillus dictator. 

76. This officer soon changed the aspect of affwrs. Keeping up the 
regular attacks, to amuse the enemy, he employed a great part of his 
Boldiers in digging a mine beneath the walls. The work was pursued 
with vigor, and the subterranean passage was finally terminated directly 
beneath the temple of Jnnu, in tlie citadel. An assault was then made 
without, to call the Veians to tlje walls, wliile a select band, marching 
nnderground to the temple, removed the pavement over their heads, 
and suddenly appeared to priests before the altar. They fied in dis- 
may. Fresh bodies of Romans poured in, and the city was taken after 
a short but ineffectual resistance. Thus, like a second Troy, Veii fell, 
after a ten years' siege. The army returned home greatly enriched 
by the spoils, and Camillas triumphed with excessive pomp, painting 
bis face with vermilion, and riding through the city in a chariot 
drawn by four millt-white horses, a distinction which displeased most 
of the spectators, and excited that envy which afterwards wrought his 

77. EsiLB OF Oamii.lits, — ^Not long after, the tribunes proposed 
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that the senate and the people should bo divliled into two equal parts, 
and that one part should remain in Eome, while the other settled in 
Veil. Camillus opposed this measure, and invented delays of various 
kinds, to keep it from being brought before tbe coniitia. The trib- 
unes, in revenge, accused hira of converting two brazen gates, tM,ken 
from Veil, to his own nse. He was cited to appear before the people. 
The proud spirit of Camillus eouid not brook the infamy of a public 
trial. After embracing his wife and children, he departed from Rome. 
As he passed the gates, he turned his face to the capitol, and, lifting 
his hands to heaven, entreated the gods, that "if ho were driven out 
■witliout any fault of his own, the Romans might quickly repent their 
envy and injustice, and express to the world their want of Oamillns," 

■73. About two centuries before this time, the Gauls had seat ont 
vast numbers of emigi-anta in search of more fruitful lands than the 
frozen shores of the Baltic. A band of them settled in the northern 
part of Italy, took eighteen cities from the Tuscans, and, invite<l by 
the softness of the climate, but more especially by the softness of the 
wines, spread themselves still farther to the south. Jlordos of these 
barbarians, wild from their original deserts, were now besieging Ciu- 
sinra, nnder the command of Brennas, their king. The inhabitants of 
Clusium entreated the assistance of the Romans. The senate, who 
had long made it a masim never to refuse succor to the distressed, 
sent embassadors to the Gau]s, to inquire what offense the citizens of 
CluMum had given them. 

79, Brennus received the deputies with great complaisance, listened 
to what tiiey had to say with due respect, and replied with becoming 
gravity; "The injury the 01 u si ans do us, is their keeping to them- 
selves a large tract of ground while they can only cultivate a small 
one, and refusing to give a part to us, who nre numerous and poor. 
We follow, like tlie Bomans, the most ancient law, which directs the 
weak to obey the strong; cease then to commisei'ate the Ciusiaiis, 
lest you teach the Gauls to pity those who have been oppressed by 
your own people." The Eomau embassadors, instead of returning 
home with this cutting answer, entered the city, and, forgetful of their 
sacred characters, headed a sally of the besieged, and one of them was 
surprised in an attempt to strip a Gaul whom he had just slain. 
Brennns, calling the gods to witness that against all the sacred laws of 

Ci*M«oH*.— 11. What accoBationB were brought against Camillus lo effecl bis banlsh- 
mentt Wtataid Coramuadof IS. What is said of tho movement of the Ganl?f Wbere 
nssClusludi? [See map No. i> What asslBtaBce did Uia ClusiaDS ask for? Uoiv did the 
KomBDsreBpoDdr T9. What replj did BreuDus make ! Wbat Cbea did the emhaasadora 
Oat To nhatWUielr conduct Irad! 
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nations an embassador had acted as an enomy, immediately led off hia 
array toward Rome. 

80. EoMK BuBHBD BY THE Gauls. — The prodigious numbers of the 
Gauls, their glittering arms, their I'urj and impetuoaity, struck terror 
wherever they carne ; Breunus, however, neither pillaged the fields 
nor insulted the cities, hut passed on as [ dly as p s. bl j t 
that he was at war with the Romans o 1 d d 1 11 th rs 
as his friends. Sis military tribunes t th t t m d d El 
Eoman army. They met the Gauls o th b Ic f t! All a, 
about eleven miles from the city. Th E g d d 
orderly manner, were shamefully beat Jpttflht '^ra 
escaped to Rome, and some to Veii. Tl t f tl f t 
filled all rants of people with terror. Th G 1 h t k 

ing the extent of tlieir victory, continu dt djfa-tgp th 
field of bottle. In this time all the Rom i hi f b g m 

retired to the capitol, which they fort h d tl t p ts d 

provided well with arms. The Vestal V g t k p tl S d 
Fire and holy relics, and fled away w th th m t th 1 ttl ty f 

81. The priests and most ancient of tl t Id t tf k f 
leaving the city. Therefore, clotliing th 1 th h Ij t 
inents and robes of state, in a form dlctat d by th p 1 1 m s, 
they devoted themselves for their count i t tl m 1 
their ivory chairs, in the most conspic p t t 1 t m Iraly 
awaited their fate. The rest of the peopl p h Ipl m It t d 
of old men, woraen, and children, sought h It th gl b g 
towns, or shut themselves up in their h t d th 1 w th 
the ruin of Rome. On the third day, B pp d th 11 h 
forces before the city. None disputed his approach; the walla were 
undefended ; the gates stood wide open to receive him, so that at first 
he suspected some stratagem ; but, finding that the people had really 
given up to despair, he entered by the OoUine gate, sec a strong guard 
before the capitol, and went on to the forum. 

82. There ho beheld the undaunted senators sitting in their order, 
leaning upon their staves, in the most profound silence. The splendid 
habits, the miyestic gravity, and the venerable looks of these old men, 
awed the barbarians into reverence ; they took them for the tutelar 
deities of the place, and cornraenced a species of adoration, till one, 

Qiiettiim».—SO, What lurlhrr tan you 8l4ile n( the cunduct oT Brcnngs ! Wbere did the 
coantar the course token by the priests, aeDslon, nnd other people ol Borne. OCttae taklof 
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more forward tlian the rest, stretched oat his hand, and stroked the 
long white heard of Papyrius, the former dictator. The indignant 
Benator, lifting his ivory scepter, struck the savage to the groand. 
The Gaul returned the blow with his sword ; a general slaughter 
ensned, and every one of the devoted hand poured out his hlood upon 
the spot where he had dedicated himself to tlie infernal gods. Nor 
did the carnage atop here. The savages continued the slaughter three 
days, sparing neither sex nor age, and then, setting Are to the city, 
burned every house to the ground. 

83. The capitol alone resisted all their efforts. Every thing without 
that fortress was an extensive scene of misery and desolation — every 
thing within showed that resolution which ppringa from despair. 
Those magnificent buildings which were once the pride of Eonie were 
a heap of shapeless ruin. All the neighboring towns shared a similar 
fate; for Bi-ennas, taking up his quarters in Home, sent out foraging 
parties, wlio ravaged the country with fire and swoi'd. It happened 
that a body of the barbaiians strayed into tlie neigliborhood of Ardea, 
where Camilins, since his exile, had lived in alisolute retirement. The 
noble-minded Roman, having engaged the youth of Ardeain his service, 
was wMting an opportunity to sti-ike a blow for his country. The 
&auls, loaded with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a disorderly 
manner, and night found them intoxicated with wine, and ovei'come 
with sleep. Camillus attacked them about midnight ; the sounding 
of the trumpets aroused the Gauls in such haste and confusion, that 
they were incapable of concerted action. A few, whom fear made 
sober, snatclied up their arras and fell fighting; but the greater part 
of them, buried in sleep and wine, were surprised, and easily dis- 
patched. 

84. The fame of this action reached the neighboring cities, and drew 
crowds to Camillus. Tlie Romans wlio had fled to Veii flocked to his 
standard, and urged him to take the title of dictator, and lea^ them 
to the relief of the city, but he refused to do so til) iugally appointed 
by the Romans in the oapitol. It Beoraed impossible for a messenger 
to psiss into the citadel, surrounded as it was by enemies. However, 
8 yonng man named Pontius Cominius readily undertook the fearful 
task. Having dressed himself in mean attire, under which lie con- 
cealed large pieces of cork, he traveled all day, and reached the Tiber 
about dusk. There he took off his clothes, wrapped them around liis 

the Glials liof fa In what effort were llic Gsnls fciliwi; Describe the tlitn fflinimUin uf 
Borne. iotWaemetgenoy whBtnTiBllie eonduet of Camillus! bt Who nas Pontius Oo- 
mlalnar Deuribe tlu part bs took In tlio drama. 
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head, laid himself down upon his cork buoys, aud easily sn-am across 
to the city. 

85. The siege liad now lasted more than six months; the proTisions 
of the garrison were almost exhausted; the soldiers dispirited with 
continual fatigue; and the sentinel, as he walked his weary round, 
saw nothing within but haggard, despairing countenances, and nothing 
without but the ruins of his loved city. Suddenly his attention was 
arrested by the sight of a man climbing up the steep rock, and making 
his way directly toward him. He hailed the strange intruder, and 
received a reply in the native Latin. This was Pontius Oominins, 
bringing tidings to the besieged. The old and the young gatliered 
around with tearful interest while he told them of the efibrta their 
brethren were making for their relief, and assured them that the 
generous Camillus was levying an army, and only waited for the order 
of the senate to enter the field and give tlie barbarians bottle. The 
snial! portion of the senate that remtuned immediately issned a decree, 
by which Camillus was made dictator; and the messenger, having 
received assurance that they would sustain the siege to the last extre- 
mity, retnrned the way he came, and, escaping all the dangers of his 
perilous route, arrived at Veii in safety. 

86. A few days after, Brennus discovered the tracks which Comi- 
nins had made in climbing to the citadel. In the evening he assem- 
bled the lightest and most active of his troops, and offered the highest 
rewards to those who would reach the top by the same path. A num- 
ber readily undertook the dangerous enterprise, and before midnight 
a band of tbe bravest had scaled the precipitous steep, and stood upon 
tlie very walL The sentinel was fast asleep; the dogs within gave no 
signal, and the enemy stealthily advanced to the surprise, when Uid 
Komans were awakened by the gabbling of some sacred geese kept in 
the temple of Juno. The besieged awoke at once to a sense of their 
danger, and each, snatching the weapon he oould most readily find, 
ran to oppose the assailants. Manlius, a patrician, was the first who 
inspired courage by his dauntless bravery. He encountered two Gauls 
at once, kOIed one witli his sword, and dashed the other down the 
precipice ; then, standing upon the rampart, he shouted to his fellows, 
and soon the summit was cleared of the enemy. Having thus escaped 
this imminent danger, they threw the sleepy sentinel down the roofc 
after the vanquished foe, and decreed to Manlius all they had to bestow 

QueMom.-^ How ncre Uif tldinge of Pontius Comlnins receiveflt Wbat efllLctlons 
wore bUIL iirosaLng open Ihe bcalegc J ( What action was taken by Ihe porllnn of the Eo- 
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— tho allowance of each man for one day- — which was oii}y a half a 
pound of bread and a small draught of water. 

87. Froia this time tho Ganta began to lose coTirage. Provisions 
Trere scarce; tlicy coHld not forage for fear of Camillas; and the 
beweged, though starving, threw over several loaves into their camp, 
to convince tliem that they had no fear of famine. Sickness, too, 
which took its rise frura the un health in ess of an atmosphere filled 
with ashes, and corrupted by the effluvia of dead bodies, destroyed 
many of their bravest men, and depressed the spirits of the remainder. 
The Romans, equally in want, and unable to hear any thing of Camil- 
las, began to incline toward a treaty. The advanced guards com- 
menoed conversation, and proposals of accommodation soon passed 
between thein. It was agreed that tiie Romans should pay the Gauls 
one thousand pounds of gold ($225,000), and that the Gauls should 
iinmeiliately quit the city and its territories. The conditions liaving 
been oonfirmed by an oath on each side, the gold was broaght out, 
but while they were weighing it, the Gauls kicked the beam. The 
Romans espresaing their resentment, Brennus, in a eontemptaous 
manner, threw his sword, belt and all, into the seale, and when one 
inquired what that meant, " What should it mean," said he, " but woe 
to the conquered l " 

88. Some of the Romans were higlily incensed, and talked of taking 
away their gold ; others contended that the indignity lay not in pay- 
ing more than was due, but in paying any thing. The dispute was 
rapidly progressing to blows, when a new speaker suddenly appeared 
upoa the stage. This was Camillns. At the head of a large army, he 
had silently entered the gates, and sending the main body throngli the 
principal streets, marched rapidly himself, with a select band, to the 
scene of debate. The Romans instantly gave way, and received the 
dictator with respect and silence. He took the gold out of the scales, 
and giving it to the lictors, with on air of authority, ordered the Gauls 
to be gone, telling them " it was the custom of the Romans to ransom 
their country, not with gold, hut with iron ;" adding, " It is I, only, 
that can make peace, as the dictator of Rome, and my sword alone 
shall purchase it."* A skirmish ensned, but the Gauls retreated to 
their camp, and in the night Brennas drew his forces oat of the city, 

• Mnny contend Ihat the Gauls kspt their goM, and leR Rome volnniiLrily. 

Quesdent.—U'l. How were the Glllls sffepledf Wliat sufferings did Ihey uniirrgot 

this erlslB who came to the relief of the EomBns ? Btata how. Give jm^accounl of the atlr- 
mlsh uid battle thtt Ijllon'ed. "Wbs-t took place Is process of time t 
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and pitelied Lis te.it eight milea distant, oa the Gabian road. Here a 
battle was ffinght, in which the Gauls were completely roated ; and in 
prooess of time the Roman territories were entirelj cleared of the 
formidable invaders, who had occupied them from the ides of July to 
the ides of February. 

39. Rome Rbbtjilt. — The refugees returned with their wives and 
children ; the famishing denizens of the capitol met them with tears 
of joy ; and the priests and vestals bronght back the holy things into 
tlie city. But there were no houses for the people to dwell in, no 
temples to receive the venerated images ; the tnbunes, who main- 
tained a respectful demeanor while the Gaula were in sight, began 
again to urge the removal to Veii ; and so fearful were the senate of 
this event, that they would not permit Camillus to lay down the ofBce 
of dictator, though no person had ever before held it more than six 
months. The people, affected by a heartless despondency, urged that 
they Iiad no materials for building, and no means of purchasing any; 
that their bodies were weak, and tiieir strength insulScient to patch 
up tlje rains of a deserted city, while Tell stood entire, and ready to 

90. The senate, on their part, showed them the monnments and 
tombs of their ancestors, and begged them to remember the holy 
places consecrated by Eoranlus and Numa. They reminded tliem of 
the predictions that Eome was to be the head of Italy, and they urged 
the disgrace it would be, to extinguish again the sacred Are which the 
vestals had lighted since the war. Camillus, after exerting all his elo- 
quence in favor of his native country, caDed upon the oldest senatur 
to give his opinion. Just then a centurion, passing the house with tho 
day-guard, called out to the ensign " to stop, and set np his standard 
there, for that was the best place to stay in." The senator, who had 
opened his mouth to speak, thanked the gods for this seasonable omen ; 
and the others, equally affected by anperatition, decided that Rome 
should be their future residence. The people acqniesced, and all 
hands were speedily united in the work of rebuilding walls, temples, 
and dwellings. 

91. B' c. 384, — The bravery of Manlius in defending the capitol did 
not go unrewarded. The Romans erected a bouse for him near the 
place where he so distinguished himself, and appointed him a public 
fund for his aupport. But his ambition was only increased bj an 
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acknowledgment of his merits. He labored to ingratiate liimself with 
the populace, paid their debts, and rfuled at the patricians. He talked 
about a division of land among the people; insinuated that there 
should be no distinction of rank in the state, and was always attended 
by a crowd, whom he Lad made his very dear friends by repeated 
gifts. To counteract the effect of his seditious siieeches, tlie senate 
proposed Oanaillua for military tribune ; and no sooner was he inst;illeil 
in office, than he appointed Manlius a day to answer for his crime. 
Manlius made no defense, but pointed silently to tlie capitol, as if to 
remind the people of his contest with the Gauls. Camillus, perceiv- 
ing the effect of tiiis upon the multitude, had him taken to the Pete- 
line grove, and there, being out of sight of the scene of his exploits, 
tlie people condemned him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 

92 Thk LioiHiAM Law — But this sacrifice did not give quiet to 
Eoine Many ot the plebeians during the distresses of their conntry, 
Lad acquired large fortunes and were desirous to add to them a share 
of the honors ol Rime Fahtna Ainbnstus had married his eldest 
daughter to Snl[iicius a rich patiician, and the youngest to an ambi- 
tions plebeian named I iciiims Stolo. Il happened one day, when the 
wife of Stolo was viaiting at the house of her sister, that Sulplcius 
c line h ime from the foi um and his lictors with the staves of their 
fasces thundered at the door She was greatly frightened, but her 
Bister laughed at her as one lamentably ignorant of high life. This 
ndicnie si e could ntt endure and from mortification and envy fell 
into a settled tntlancholy The father and husband, having been made 
acquainted with the cause of hei distress, assured her that her state 
shonld soon he made ejual to thit of her sister; and from that time 
Amhustus and btol ) estrted tl emselves in putting forward a plebeian 
for consul lo gne pop lUrity to the proposal, they coupled with it 
the \ gran an Ian 

93 Tlie contests n h oh those hated measares excited were so groat, 
that tor five years no supreme ma,^i8trate9 were chosen, the tribunes 
and [Bdiles admmi termg the g)\emment with as much mode rati on 
as the anarchy ot the times would permit. Then they chose military 
tribunes tno 3ears then made Camillus dictator; but this excellent 
man, finding tlie people resolved upon a plebeian oousul, soon resigned 
his office ; the senate created another, but he did nothing more remark- 
able than making Stolo master of the horse, an office which no plei>eian 
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had befiire Leid. Stolo also gained another point, wliich, thoUi^h it 
(lid not bring his wife into the higher raiika, had a tendency to bring 
tlie higlier ranks down to her. He secured the passage of a law* foi 
bidding any person to own more tlian 500 acres of land ; but unfor 
tunatoly, having afterwards possessed himself of 1,000, he was punished 
by liis own edict. In tliis manner the flame of contention continued 
to bom, till it threatened to destroy all the virtue and patiiotis n of 
Rome ; and so far was the impudence of tlie people carried that ofl 
one occasion, the tribunes sent lictors to take Oamillus off the public 
tribunal, where he sat dispensing justice, and carry him to prison 

94. The patricians who stood around boldly repulsed the lictorfl, 
liiit the plebeians cried out, "Down with liim, down with him.' 
Comillus, perceiving that the people were determined upon having a 
consul, called the senators into a neighboring temple, and entreated 
them to give peace to the city by their compliance ; then, turning his 
face to the capitol, he vowed to build a temple to Concord in case he 
saw tranquillity restored. In consequence of his advice, a law was 
passed that one of the consuls sjiould be a patrician and one a plebeian ; 
and Licinius Stolo having been duly elected to this office, his wife 
enjoyed the supreme felicity of hearing her husband's lictora thunder 
at the door. Thus Caniillus, having spent a long life in the service of 
his country (being now above eighty), laid down his dictatorship, and 
commenced the more peaceful occupation of superintending the erec- 
tion of the temple of Concord, built by a vote of the people, on a spot 
in the fornm, fronting the place of assembly. He was five times dic- 
tator, five times military tribune, had the honor of four triumphs, and 
was styled "The second founder of Rome." He died the next year, 
of pestilence, which carried off a prodigious number of the inhabitants,-! 
B. 0. 361. 

95. Samnitf. War. — Tlie Eoraans having triumphed over the Sa- 
bines, tlie Etrurians, the Latins, the Equii, and Volscii, began to look 
for greater conquests. About one hundred miles east of their city lived 
the Saninites, a hardy nation, descended from the Sahines, who pos- 
sessed a large tract of country, were strong in numbers and discipline, 
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and linked witli confeilernted states. Some incursions npon tlie Oam- 
panians offered a pretext for a war, which lasted 71 yeara, and inrolved 
theRomani finally with the Grecian statei The Latins also reiolted, 
and engaged with the Saniiiites As the Romans were originally 
descended from tl is people sp< ke the same language and wore a 
similar diess great i,3ro was necessary to prevent confusion in the 
1 attle and IfanUus Torquatua isaned orders that no Roman should 
leave tl e r«il,* upon any proiocatijn, under penalty of certa u death. 
^Vith these injunctions both armies were drawn ont in array, and 
ready to begin, when the general of the Latin cavalry pnahed ont from 
his lines, and challenged any knight in the Roman army to single 
combat. 

96. Tliere was a general pause, no soldier daring to disobey orders, 
till Titus Manliua, the consul's own son, burning with shame to see 
the wbole Roman army standing as if intimidated, rode out into the 
open space, encountered the challenger, killed him, stripped him of 
his armor, and returned amid the shouts of his companions. Yet, 
donhtfnl of his reception from his father, he advanced with a modest 
air, and laid the spoils at his feet. He was made sensible of bis error 
when the stern general, turning away, ordered him to be led forth in 
presence of the whole army. Then, addressing hira with a firm voice, 
though the tears strearned down his cheeks, "Titus Manlius," said the 
afflicted parent, "as thou hast regarded neither the dignity of the 
consulship nor the command of thy father, as thou hast destroyed 
military discipline and set a pattern of disobedience by thy example, 
thou hast reduced me to the deplorable extremity of sacrificing my son 
or my country. But let us not hesitate in tliis dreadful alternative. 
Thon thyself wilt not refuse to die, when thy country ia to reap the 
reward of thy sufferings. Go, lictor, bind hiin, and let his death be 
our future esample." 

97. The whole army remained silent with horror while the inflexi- 
ble father pronounced this sentence ; but when they saw the head of 
their young champion rolling in the dust, their execrations and groans 
lilled the air. Their indignation found vent npon the enemy ; the 
battle was joined with inconceivable fury, and victory seemed equally 
balanced for a long time. The augurs had declared that if any part 
of the Roman army should be distressed, the commander of that por- 
tion most devote himself to his country. Manlius commanded the 
right wing, and Decius the left. The latter, finding his men overborne 

guMiiM*— 85, flfl. Whul prete« fur wsr was sivcn Uiem ? Wliat melancholy alorj- is 
relaWil ot 'Htns Manlius? DT. Hov was tha fiither's sentence received b; the eoldiersr 
What droumitoiics flnBll; gne ristoi^ to Borne I 
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by nnmbers, clothed himself in a long robe, covered his hea<l, stretched 
forward his arms, snd, standing upon a javelin, devoted himself to the 
oele-tial and infernal gods for the safety of Rome. Then, arming 
himself and mounting on horseback, he drove furiously into the 
enemy, carrying terror and consternation wherever he went, lall he 
fell, covered with wounds. The Romans considered his death a cer- 
tain presage of victory; and the Latins, equally superstitioua, fled in 
dismay. 

98. This was the last battle of consequence that the Latins ever 
fought with the Bonjana. They concloded a peace upon the hardest 
conditions, and were brought into entire submission. The remainder 
of this century was spent in the Samnite war. Each party snifered 
severe defeats; several trnces were made and broken, and many brave 
men were killed in battle. At one time a whole Roman army was 
taken prisoners at the Caudine Forks, and compelled to pass under 
the yoke, a disgrace which was infllcCed m turn apon the Saranites. 

99. PYRttfrns Defeated. — Fibst asd Skcosd Punio Wabs. — b. o. 
300.— The Samnites alone could not have sustained so long a con- 
test with tjie Roman power. Tlie neighboring states assisted with all 
their forces. Among others, the Tarontinas entered the lists, but, 
finding in the sequel that they had drawn an implacable enemy upon 
themselves, they sent messengers across the narrow sea which separated 
them from Epirns, to entreat the assistance of Pyrrhua, then the most 
renowned warrior of Greece. 

100. B. c. 280. — PyrrhuH, who had always been ambitious to rival 
Alexander in the extent of his conquests, gladly accepted the call. He 
left the shores of Epirus with 20,000 foot, 3,000 horse, and 20 ele- 
piiants. A great tempest agitated the Ionian Sea during his pa-ssage. 
The wind, as if in leagne with the Romans, di'ove a great part of his 
vessels a wreck, and prevented his landing, till at last he was com- 
pelled to leap into the sea and swicu ashore. He found the Tarentines 
occupied with the pleasares of bathing, feasting, and dancing, quite 
willing that he should fight their battles and earn the fame he had 
come so far to gain. The measures he took to inspire a more warlike 
spirit were not the most agreeable to them, and many lelt the city, as 
they said, to escape slavery. 

101. In the midst of tliese pattering prospects, he received intelli 
genco that the Roman consul, Lievinus, was coming against him with 
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s. greai army. Though all the Samnite cities had not jet joined his 
standard, nor all his own forces arrived, yet, looking upon it as a dis- 
grace to sit still, he took the field with what troops he had, first send- 
ing proposals to the Romans to act as umpire between them and the 
Tfli'entlnes, To this message Lasvinus answered, " That the Eomans 
neither accepted Pyrrims as a mediator, nor feared hira as an enemy." 
War being thus determined, both armies pitched their tents in sight 
of each other upon the opposite banks of the river Lyris. The Roman 
consul, with the impetuosity of inexperience, gave orders for fording 
the river ; and the Grecian, as might be espected, stationed his troops 
in such a manner as to oppose tlie attempt. In spite of the etforts of 
the Thessalian cavalry and Epirean foot, the Roman legions effected 
their purpose, gained the sonthem bank of the river, and formed in 
good order in face of the enemy. 

102. The engagement then became general, and victory was long in 
saspense. The Eomans had seven tinies repnlsed the enemy, and had 
been seven times themselves driven bach, when Pyrrhns sent his ele- 
phants into the midst of the battle. The Romans, who had never 
before seen creatures of such magnitude, were terrified by their fierce- 
ness, and by the castles upon their backs, filled with armed men. The 
horses shared in the general consternation, and, throwing their riders, 
fled snorting from the scene of terror. The rout became general. A 
dreadful slaughter of the Eomans ensued; 16,000 were killed, and 
1,800 taken prisoners. 

103. The conquerors were also severe safferers, and Pyi'rhus was 
heard to remark, " One such victory more, and I am undone." Nest 
day he entered the deserted Roman camp. As he gazed upon the 
bodies of the dead, and marked the noble resolution still visible upon 
their countenances, he exciairaed, " 0, with what ease could I conquer 
the world, had I the Eomans for soldiers, or had they me for their 
king," The Samnites and Lacanians joined him after this battle, so 
that with a recruited army lie advanced within thirty-seven miles of 
Rome. But the Eomans, though defeated, were still unconquered. 
They used all diligence in levying forces and forming alliances, and 
never was there a time when their military and patriotic virtues shone 
with clearer luster. 

104. The Okatoe's Soooess. — Pyrrhns, who boasted that he had 
won more cities by the eloquence of Oineas than by the force of arms, 

QofiKons.—m. Give tlie prBllmlnariPS of tho first Imttla betwocn Pjrrbas anil the Bo- 
mmns. 102, GWe no account of Ihe bailte. 103. Wbat were tbe ^ita of bdcIi s victurj t 
niutUuilwutheeaadlUaDuf Bomel Wbst efforla did tbe BomaaB muke! 
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sent ilia famous orator to negotiato a peace. The crafty Grecian, 
acQustomed to the coiTupt bribery which had wrought so many revo- 
lutions in his own country, took with hira splendid presents, not only 
for the senators, but for their wives. The Roman matrons, however, 
refused his gifla, saying they would accept his presents mhen the senate 
had decided to accept hit friendship. A publio audience was granted, 
and the disciple of Demosthenes used all his eloquence to persuade the 
Eomans to enter into a treaty with Pyrrhns, which should secure 
safety for the Tarentines. Some inclined to peace, urging tliat they 
had lost one great battle, and had still greater disasters to expect. An 
illustrious Eornan, named Appins Oiandiiis, who, on account of his 
great age and the loss of his sight, had retired from public business, 
ordered his servants to carry him in his chair to the sen ate -house. A 
respectful silence ensued upon his appearance, and all listened with 
the deepest interest, while he delivered his sentiments in the following 

105. " Hitherto, I have regarded my blindness as a misfortune, but 
now, Eomans, I wish X had been aa deaf as I am Mijid, for then I 
should not have heard of your shameful counsels, so ruinous to the 
glory of Rome. Where now are your speeches, so much echoed about 
the world, that if Alexander the Great had come into Italy when we 
were young, and our fathers in the vigor of their age, he would not 
now be celebrated as invincible, but, either by his flight or his fall, 
would have added to the glory of Rome. You now show the vanity 
and folly of that boast, while jou dread that very people who were 
ever a prey to the Macedonians, and tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, 
who has all his life been paying his court to one of the guards of that 
Alexander, Do not expect to get rid of him by making an alliance 
with him. That step will only open a door to many invaders, for who 
is there that will not despise you, and think yon an eiay conquest, if 
Pyrrhus not only escapes unpunished for his insolence, but gains the 
Tarentines and Samnites, as a reward for insulting the Romans!" 

106. As soon as Appins had done speaking, the senate voted unani- 
mously for the war, and dismissed Clneas with this answer: "That 
when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, they would enter upon a treaty of 
friendship and alliance with hiin, if he desired it ; bat while he con- 
tinned there in a hostile manner, they would prosecute tlie war against 
him with all their force, though he should liave defeated a thousand 

QiraUonn.—ltH. lU.Miie. Bywlml means dlil Pyrrbus unikrljiko bi neiotlslt a psacet 
Hipwwerehfa fXas rereivea liy tholt<inii«i loauv.na? Whi. wos Appiua Oljiudiiia? What 
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LEevinuses." Oineas inafle a faithful report of all he saw in Rome to 
Pyrrhns. He said, that " the senate appeared to him like an assembly 
of kings ; and as to the people, he was afraid that he had to do with a 
LerniB.in hjdra." But the character of the Romans was exhibited in 
a position still more elevated when Fabricius, an ancient senator, a 
pattern of cheerful poverty and virtue (who, though formerly a con- 
sal, had no plate in his house but a silver cup, the bottom of which 
was horn), came to treat with Pyrrhna upon esehange of prisoners. 

107. Pyrrhna received liim with great distinction, and privately 
begged him to accept of a large sum in gold, aa a pledge of friendship 
and hospitality. Fabricius refused the presents. Pyrrhus pressed 
him no further, but the nest day he ordered an elephant to be armed, 
and placed behind a curtain. Upon a concerted signal the huge ani- 
mal raised his triink over the venerable warrior's head, and nsed all 
his arts to intimidate him. Tabricius, without being the least discom- 
posed, said to Pyrrhna, smiling, " Neither your gold yesterday, nor 
your beast to-day, bas made any impression upon me." Pyrrhus, 
charmed with the equanimity of a barbarian who bad never learned 
philosophy, granted him all the prisoners without ransom, on the 
assurance of Fabricius that they should be returned in case of a 
renewal of the war. 

108. Tub Secosd Battlk. — b. o. 279. — By this time, the Romans 
were ready again to take the field against the Grecians. Both armies 
met near Asculum, being about 40,000 strong. The Romans fought 
with more than common valor, bat the Grecian phalani stood immov- 
able amidst the desperate slaughter ; and the elephants, pressing into 
the midst of the legion, again decided the victory in favor of the king. 
The Romans left 6,000 men dead upon the field, nor had Pyrrhus 
great reason to boast of his triumph ; 4,000 of his soldiers were slain, 
including officers, and friends who had followed him from Greece; so 
that when one congratulated him upon his victory, he esclaimod 
again, "One sneh triumph more, and I am undone." This battle 
finished the campaign, and both parties retired into winter quarters. 
The next spring, Pyrrhus having received new supplies from home, 
and tlie Romans having made Fabricius consul, two armies, equal to 
those formerly victors and vanquished, were led into the field. 

109. While they were approaching, a letter was brought to Pabri- 
cius from the king's physician, in wliich the writer offered, for a suit- 

iJimMiom,— 106, lOJ. Whil rfpnrt dlii Clntsj make? What [inrity of patrtotlam w»a 
eihibiwrt by Fabriclos! Wlwt was ils efffct upon VjnbaeJ lilS. Deactlls the Hcuad 
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able reward, to take iiis itiaater off bv poison, and tlma rid the Ei)iviaiis 
of ttieir most powerful enemy. Fubricius, indignant at tlie base pro* 
posal, sent tlie letter to Pyrrhns, telling him that lie bad clioseo men 
of virtue and honor for enemies, and knaves and villains for friends. 
" Admirable Fabricius," cried Pyrrhns, at this new proof of his mag- 
naniinitj, "it would be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as thee 
from the paths of honor." He punished the pliysician as he de- 
served, returned all his prisoners without ransom, and again desired 
peace. 

110. The senate, not to be outdone, sent back the same number of 
captive Sj,mnite3 and Tarentines, but refused peace, except on the 
former condition. Pyrrhns was divided between shame and necessity. 
He was ashamed to leave the war unfinished, and he saw how hopeless 
was the prospect of subduing the Romans An entreatj of the Sici- 
lians for assistance against the Carthaginians reheied h^s embarrass- 
ment. He placed a garrison in Tarentum, and embarked with all liis 
forces for that island ; and the Eomans, piufiting by ins absence, car- 
ried ou the war with vigor for two years At the end of this time 
Pyrrhus returned, and another battle with the Eomaas ensued. 

111. The Third EiTTi.B.^Pj rrhus, findmg the balance turning 
against him, had recourse once more to his elej)hants But for these 
the Eomana were now prepared. H wing ascertained that fire was the 
most effectual weapon against the huge creatures, they threw burning 
balls of flax and rosin against thera, and droTe tliem, mad witli terror, 
back upon their own ranks. Pyrrhas in vain attempted to atop the 
flight and slaughter of his men ; the panio was general. He tost in 
that disastrous afiiiir 23,000 of liis best troops, and Lis camp was also 
taken. This last conquest was of the greatest service to the Romans. 
The Grecian method of encampment became thencefortli their own, 
and many of their succeeding victories were the direct result of the 
lessons they had learned of the unfortunate Epirots. 

112. Pyrrhns returned to Tarentam. Finding it impossible to raise 
another army among the disheartened Samnites, he privately embarked, 
and returned to Epirus with the remains of his shattered forces, leav- 
ing a garrison in Tarentnm, merely to save appearances. This garri- 
son lorded it so' inhumanly over the poor luxurious Tarentines that 
they surrendered; and thus ended the Samnite war, after continuing 

Cli«Monj.— 309, IlowiUdrsbricius t« 
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71 years. The Eomnn commonwealth was at this time rich. There 
were 300,000 citizens capable of bearing arms; and sach was their 
renown abroad, that Ptolemy Philadelphus sent embassadors to con- 
gratalate them npon their aaeceaa, and entreat their allianca. 

113. First Funic* "Wab. — We come now to consider Rome in' a 
most interesting period of her hiatory; when, venturing beyond the 
bonnds of Italy, she stretched her arms across the sea, and began the 
conquest of other lands. About 100 years before the foundation of 
Rome, Dido, sister of Pygmalion, ting of Tyre, fled from the tyranny 
of her brother, with s select baud of followers, and landed in Africa, 
near the spot where Tvinis now stands. Tbere a city was fonnded, 
which extended its commerce along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and became one of the richest and most powerful cities in the world. 
Carthage also posaeased, in the opinion of Aristotle, one of the most 
perfect governments of antiquity. At the time of the Punic wars she 
had under her dominion 300 of the smaller cities of Africa, with their 
territories. The expulsion of Pyrrhns from Italy — the subjngation of 
the Samnitea and Tare n tinea— had made the Romans masters of the 
garden of Europe. Sicily was their granaiy, but, not content with 
the snpplies of corn annually received, they secretly desired to possess 
the island itself, the more, perhaps, because Carthage claimed some 
of its cities, and sent her fleets unquestioned into the bay of Tarentam 
and up the Adriatic. 

114. A trifle could aerve as a pretest for declaring war when both 
parties were predisposed for the contest, and that trifle was found in 
Sicily. Hiero, king of Syracuse, malting war npon the Mamertines, 
entreated the aid of Carthage ; and the Mamertines, to escape impend- 
ing ruin, tlirew themselves upon the protection of the Eomans. The 
Romans came to thepoint at once, and boldly declared war against 
Carthage. Bat a serious difEoulty presented itself in the outset. The 
Carthaginians were tlie greatest mariners in tlie world. The Romans 
had never been out of sight of land. The genina of Rome, however, 
patiently leveled every obstacle in its way to empire, A Carthaginian 
vessel was driven ashore npon the coast of Italy, The Eomans imme- 
diately set about imitating this ship, and in two months had 120 
galleys ready for sea. Men long accustomed to husbandry alone now 

• Galled " Punic," from PhenlcL^ tlie parent slate. 
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became sailors, and corariiittod themselves to the 8sa in their clumsy 
fleet. 

115. The consul Duilllua, though ignorant of maritime affairs, in- 
Tented an instrument whiKh, upon an impnlae of two ships, kept them 
grappled together, so tlmt by this means the Romans had an oppor- 
tunity of engaging their enemies hand to hand. When the rival fleets 
met, he gained the victory by the superior courage of his soldiers, and 
took fifty of the enemy's ships. This unexpected success so gratified 
the senate that they decreed Dniliiua a signal triumph, and ordered 
that whenever he went out to sapper a band of iimsic should attend 
iiira. The contest went on by land in Sicily, in the mean time, with 
varying success; victory Eometiines declaring for the Carthaginians, 
and sometimes for the Romans. The latter took Agrigeatum ia 
Sicily, AJberia in Corsica, and the islands of Lipari and Malta. 

116. ExPBDiTiOH TO Afeioa. — But these trifling successes could not 
satisfy the ambition of the Romans. The conquest of Sicily they saw 
was only to be obtained by hambling the power of Carthage at home. 
They decided, therefore, to carry the war into Africa. A fleet of 
300 sail was fitted out, manned with 140,000 men, and Eegulus and 
Manlius were created eoimals to conduct the eipeditioa. This arma- 
ment, the greatest tliat bad ever loft an Italian port, was met by the 
Carthaginians with a fleet as powerful, manned by milori ratlier than, 
soldiers. The Carthaginians managed their vessels with the greatest 
Hkill, and seemed at first to have the advantage; but when the ships 
came in close contact the Romans prevailed ; the enemy's fleet waa 
dispersed, and 54 ships vfere taken. No further obstacle intervening, 
the consuls made a descent upon the coast of Africa, captured a Car- 
thaginian city, and took 20,000 prisoners. Soon after, Manlius waa 
recalled to superintend the Sicilian war, and Regulus directed to con- 
tinue his conqnests in Africa, and as bis term was nearly expired he 
waa made general, with the title of Proconsul. 

117. At first, Regulus was successful in his contests with the Car- 
thaginians. He defeated them in a pitched battle, and filled the land 
with such terror of the Roman name, that SO towns sabmitted to his 
arms. Ttie Numidians nnited with him, and ravaged the lands of Car- 
thage ; the peasants fled on every side to the city, and filled it with 

Cu£9fJ(HH.— na, WhnwuDuilliDBt WbutliietrtiioiHitdldlieiDTeuttasldllieltaiDiinBt 
Give an nccadDt ••{ the naval contest, lluwiras UnlllLiu rewarded I What towna and 
Islands did the ttomans iftnrs-nrd Mkc ( lie. In wliM niannrT did these trifling snwfBjes 
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despairing cries for bread. Tlie Carthaginians, aa a la?t resort, sent 
to the Lacedemonians for help, offering to give tbeir genei'al the coiii- 
uiand of tlie army. To provide also for the worst, they dispatched 
some of tlieir principal inen to Eegulus, to beg a peace, Jhis noh5e 
old general had long wished to retnrn to his native country. He ha<! 
heard that his steward was dead; that his servant had stolen all his 
instruments of husbandry ; that his farm of seven acres lay onculti- 
vated ; and that his children were in danger of suiTering actaal want. 
All his personal feelings were tJierefore in favor of peace ; yet, con- 
sidering the duty he owed his country as paramoant to all others, he 
dictated such terms as he knew the Carthaginians would refuse. 

118. The treaty was consequently broken off, and both parties pre- 
pared for another engagement, Santhippus, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, arrived in due season ; and by a ekillful dispoaitiou of his forces, 
and the aid of his elephants, succeeded in defeating the enemies of 
Carthage. The Roman army was almost entirely destroyed, and Regu- 
lu> uNM tahen prisoner* Nor was the defeat of tbeir army, and the 
capture of Eegulus, the only misfortune that befell the Romans. They 
lost Agrigentuni ; their whole fleet perished in a storm ; they bnilt 
another, which shared the same fate ; they built yet another, which 
the mariners drove upon quicksands ; and, finally, they gave np for a 
time all hopes of rivaling Carthage by sea. They however continued 
their efforts by land, till they gained the greater part of Sicily, 

119. Hkgtji.us, — The Carthaginian" e\i nusted by the length of the 
war, determined to send embassadors to E me to negotiate a peace, 
accompanied by R g 1 wl m tbey had now kept in prison four 
years, A prom w t d from bim that he would return in 
case the senate Id t ft of their offer' and he was ^ven to 
understand tha h 1 f d p ded upon the saocess of his mission. 
When the vene bl g a! pproa lied the city his friends came out 
to meet and ci i t h m h m but Regulos refused, with settled 
melancholy, to e te the gate,, >ajing that he was but a slave to the 
Carthaginians, and unfit to partake in the liberal honors of his country 
The senate assembled without the walls, to giro audience to the em 

• Eomnn bistorians Bay tbat the CatlhaglnianB ollsmptca to aasasslnate Xnnthippis 
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bassadorg, and Regulua opened his corainissioD, as directed by the Car- 
thaginians. Tlie seriate, wearied witli an eiglit years' war, itere 
■wiiling to accede to almost any proposals which would terminate it 
with honor; nor was it a alight consideration with them, that peace 
would liberate a hrave old general, whom all the people revered and 

120. Eegulus, as one of the senate, had also the privilege of giving 
his opinion. Wlien he came to speak, to tlie surprise of all, he insisted 
TipoQ continuing the war. He assured the Romans that the Cartha- 
ginians could not hold out much longer; he said the people were 
harassed out with fatigues, and the nobles with contention ; and he 
supported his opinion by the consideration so w^eigLty with the Romans, 
that tlieir ancestors had never made peace till they were victorious. 
Advice so unexpected and magnanimous flUed every one witli admira- 
tion. The senate could not deny the justice of his remarks ; every 
feeling of patriotism enforced the counsels of Regulus ; and every sen- 
timent of humanity cried out against consigning the noble captive to 
torture and death. But Regulus himself relieved their emharrassmeut 
by breaking off the ti-eaty, and rising to return to his bonds. 

121.' It was in vain that the senate and all his dearest fi'ionda 
entreated him to stay ; in vain his wife and children begged pevmis- 
Bion once more to embrace him ; he perasted in keeping his promise ; 
nor would he see his friends, lest their despair should move his resolu- 
tion. Without taking leave of those he should never again behold, he 
departed with the embassadors for Afi-ica. Nothing could equal the 
disappointment and fury of the Oarthaginians when informed by their 
deputies of the part Kegulus had taken, and the influence he had 
exerted against them. The utmost ingenuity of savage cruelty was 
exerted to torture him. In the darkness of bis prison, his eyelids 
were cut off, and then he was brought out and exposed to the burning 
rays of a tropical sun. Finally, he was put into a barrel stuck full of 
nails, that pointed inwards, and left to die of agony. 

122. The Trbatt. — Both sides now took up arms with more than 
former aLiimosity. The Romans, though so often wrecked, once moi'e 
fitted out a fleet to dispute with Carthage the empire of the sea. In 
this effort they were again unsuccessful, and finally became so dis- 
couraged by the disasters they suffered from winds and waves, that 
for seven years they abstained from all naval expeditions. But their 
guM(ioM.~iao, 121. What waaOio odyice of lleguluB? Whit course did he then Uket 
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inflexible spirits could not be broken In Re\en veira tli^ boys liad 
become men, and the memory of storraa and tempests had ceased to 
intimidate the former marinera. Anotlier fleet was constructed, and 
by two Bplendl<i victories their fortunes were retiie^ed, and the power 
of Cartilage so humbled at sea, that i\m wia forced to conclude a 
peace on the very terms which she Jiad before refused to Eesahis. 
These were, that the Carthaginians slionld lay down 1,000 talents of 
ailver to defray the expense of the war; that they should pay 3,300 
more in ten years' time; that they should quit Sicily and the adjacent 
islands; that they should never make war against the allies of Rome, 
or come with any vessels of war within the Roman dominions; and 
that all Roman prisoners and deserters shoold be delivered up without 
ransom. To these hard conditions the Carthaginians subscribed ; and 
thus ended the first Punic war, which had lasted 24 years. 

123. Peace. — Was with the Gauls. — This war being closed, a 
profound peace ensued, in which the temple of Janus was simt for the 
second time since the foundation of the city. The Romans now 
turned tljeir thoughts to domestic improvement. They began to have 
a relish for poetry. Dramas were acted upon the Grecian model; 
elepac, pastoral, and didactic compositions assumed new beauties in 
the Latin tongue, and satire was invented by Luoilius. The Gauls, 
having agMn crossed the Apeninnes, entered Etrnria, and wasted all 
with fire and sword, till they came within about three days' journey 
of Rome.* The celebrated Marcellus, afterwards called " The Swerd 
of Rome," was appointed to lead forth the army against these in- 
vaders, 

124. Viridomarus, king of tlie Gauls, clothed in armor set off with 
gold and silver, rode out on horseback, and challenged the Soman 
general to single combat. Marcellus, who never refused a challenge, 
nor ever failed of killing the challenger, spurred on his horse to the 
contest, vowing to consecrate the armor of the barbarian to Jupiter. 
With a mighty stroke of his spear he pierced tiie breastplate of tlie 
Gaul, and with two or three more blows dispatched him. The two 
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armies then met, and ji prodigious slaughter of the Gaols ensued ; till, 
entireij beaten, they sned for peace. The triumpli of Mai'cellus was 
one of the most splendid ever seen. The general, having cut the 
trnnk of an oak into the form of a trophy, adorned it with the glitter- 
ing armor of Viridomarus, and, setting it u|)on hie shoulder, rode 
through the city in a, chariot drawn hy four hofses, while the army 
followed, singing songs and odes made for the occasion, and displaying 
the spoils they had taken from the enemy. 

126. Skoosd PrNio Wab.— b. o. 21T.— The peace between Rome 
and Carthage had now continued 33 years. During this time, a man 
had grown up in the latter city to whom historians give tlie highest 
place as a general and a warrior. This was Hannibal, the son of 
Hamilear, former gene 1 f C th g Wl his son was only nine 
years old, Hamilear to k h ra t th It nJ laying his hand upon 
the victim about to be fl d m d J w r that he would never 
be in friendship wit! t! K n d t from opposing their 

power, till he or th j 1 Id b n tn This hatred, so early 

implanted, and so sed 1 ly It t d tl breast of Hannibal, 
had grown with his gr wtt d t gtl ned w th his strength ; and 
now, in the prime of I t 1 p p 1 ] If to try whether Rome 

or iie should fail.* 

12fi. The Carthaginians, who made peace only because they were 
no longer able to continue the war, having now recovered from their 
embarrassments, were excited by Hannibal to throw off their burden- 
sonje tribute, and attempt to regain the cities they had lost. To open 
the campaign, Hannibal crossed into Spain with a considerable body 
of forces, and laid siege to Sagnntum, a city in alliance with the Ro- 
mans. As soon as news of this affair reached Rome, embassadors 

• Tie tcallmonj' of the lilslorlim mty aid ns in fnrmlng ui laea of this estraordlimry 

tone could breik bis s|>iriL lie wu equnlly patient uf heat »nd ooid : ond he was frequently 
luqad Kretehpd upon tbe ground uniing his sentinelB, eovured <H<]y with bis wutehHjnflt. 

clous, provident, bolrl, pruileot In canrlng out the most esteiislire desl^s, and fertile In 

loiind BO friendly h»n* to pulliuIB thetr enormlly, and the (hiiure of his miihty plans to 
tsde«m his cuunlr]' lulf him without a paneeyrist ; so that, greutSB he nnquettlonubly was, 
and wondernil as nere his exploits. Ills character stands befurs us In a position which 
obscures its Bplrndor and represses anr admlmtiun. 
QiKtHjms^iM. The battle that t<dlowed. Marceilus-s manin^suilons of triumph, ^•a. 

history of Hsnnlba], with bis father's cousccratluD and vow, m. To nbat did Hmnlbal 
tnctto tbe CirlbaglDlans t Where dli! he open Ibo campsign * 
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were sent to Carthage to complain of tlie infraction of tbe ti'eatv, and 
to require that Hannibal shoald be given up. This demand was 
refused. The principal embassador, perceiving the state of feeling 
among the Carthaginian ministry, held out the skirt uf liis robe, say- 
ing, that "he brought them peace or war, and they might choose 
between them." They desired him to deliver which he thought 
proper. " Then let it be war," said the indignant Roman, and imme- 
diately took his departure, 

137. War being thus declared, nothing was left but again to build 
fleets, levy armies, raise supplies, and in every possible way prepare 
for conflict. Sagnnium surrendered, and Hannibal soon overran all 
Spain with his victorious troops. Then, having collected a largo army 
of all languages and nations, he resolved to carry the war int-o Italy 
itself, as the Romans had before carried it into the dominions of Car- 
thage. With 50,000 foot and 9,000 horse, he passed the Pyrenees 
into Gaul, traversed the vast forests, defeated the savage enemies, and 
crossed the rapid rivers which opposed his march, and in ten days 
arrived at the foot of the Alps, over which he had determined to 
explore a new passage into Italy. 

128, Pasbaoe of the Alps.— It was midwinter when this aston- 
ishing project was ucdertalien. The mighty glaciers which had been 
accomnlflting for ages frowned upon him from above, and vast caverns, 
through which the mountain tori'ents roared fearfully along, yawned 
from below ; the rude cottages which seemed to hang upon the sides 
of the precipices offered no friendly shelter; and hands of people, 
barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins covered with long, shaggy hair, 
rendered the prospect more forbidding, and the wilderness more ter- 
rible. But nothing conid snbdne the courage of Hannibal. Assuring 
his followers that they were now scaling, not the walls of Italy, but of 
Borne, he led them up the sides of the mountains, along the dizzy 
heights, over the icy paths ; and, driving back the barbarians, after 
cine days of incredible fatigue, gained a summit whence his soldiei's 
could descry the fertile vales of Italy, spread out in beauty beneath 
the warm rays of the sun. 

129. After two days' rest, they prepared for the descent — a work 
more perilous than even the ascent had been. Prodigious quantities 
of snow had fallen, in which multitudes were buried; every new 
advance seemed to increase the danger, till, at last, they came to the 

CiMWioBft— IM In this crisis, of what did the Rnmiins ccimpliiin? Whal illd a,ay te- 
qulret In whatmanner WIS wtirBE^I; drclundT I2T. Wbat SDCwss&tti'ndvd Ilaiinilmir 
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Tergo of a rook above 300 yards perpendiuular, which seemed utterly 
impassabJe. Despwr appeared in every face but Hannibal's. He could 
not go ronnd it; he would not turn back. He therefore made prepa- 
rations to level the obstruction. Groat numbew of trees were felled, 
piled against it, and set on fire. "The rock, being thus heated," saya 
Livy, "waa softened by vinegar, and a way opened through which the 
whole army niiglit safely pass." Tiien, as they descended, the valleys 
became more fertile, the cattle found pastnre, and at the end of fifteen 
days Hannibal found himself upon the plains of Italy with about half 
his army — the rest having fallen victims to the inclemency of the 
weather, or the hostility of the natives. 

130. Battlks op Ticikium asd Teebia. b. o. 218. — The senate, 
during all this time, had not been idle. The army, headed by Scipio, 
had been ordered into the field to intercept the course of the invader; 
and before tjie Oartliagioians had recovered from their fatignes, they 
were attacked by the Eomans near Ticinium. The consul was wonnded 
in the beginning of the fight, and wouM have been slain, had not his 
son Scipio (afterward Africanns) saved his father's life at the hazard 
of his own. The engagement was for some time carried on with equal 
vaior on both sides, till a party of Numidian horse, making a circuit, 
attacked the Bomans in flank, and routed them with considerable loss. 

13X. The Gaulp, having been treated with great respect by the Car- 
thaginians, joined the array of Hannibal. Serapronina, the other con- 
sul, resolving to repair the injury snstMued hy his colleagne, gave 
battle ^ain npon the banks of the river Trebia. Hannibal, aware of 
Roman impetuosity, sent off a body of !,000 horsemen, each with a 
foot-soldier behind him, to ravage the country, and provoke the enemy 
to engage. The Eomans drove them back, and they, seeming to ha 
defeated, took to the river. The consul pressed on after them, and not 
till he had reached the opposite bank did he perceive that tlie day waa 
lost ; for his men, fatigued with wading the river, and benumbed with 
the coldness of the water, which reached their armpits, could not 
withstand the tremendous charge of the Carthaginians, and 26,000 
were either killed or drowned in the river. 

132. The loss of these two battles did not intimidate the Romans, 
nor lull Hannibal into false security. Preparations for the ensuing 
campaign were carried on with the greatest vigor on both sides. The 
Carthaginian general approached Kome by way of Etruria, through the 

Queaio«l.—KO. Whem did the enemkB meet tut the flrst battle? Whnt servloe did 
Sclptgrenderhlsfethfr! What ciroomstMioa deuidad the Ihtfl of tha battle! ISl. What 
new Ibrca Joined HaDnllin!? Bf what slratigom did UinDlbal provoke a Btcand battle! 
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marshes of the river Arno. All the former fatigues of liis army were 
nothing in comparison with what they suffered here. For tliree days 
and three nights suceesaively, thej marched up to tlie knees in water, 
without sleep or rest ; the hoofs of the horses came oiF, and multitudes 
of the l>nggage beasts were left dead in the mud, 

133. Hannibal himself rode upon an elephant, the only one he had 
left, and, in addition to the feelings occasioned by the complioat^jd 
distress of his army, suffered so much from an inflammation in his eyes 
that he lost one of them entirely. Hearing that Flaminins, with his 
army. Jay in the direct road toward Eome, he turned aside, as if desi- 
rous of avoiding him, and ravaged the cnnntry with Are and sword. 
This had the desired effect. The consul could not bear to wait qaietly 
for a re -enforcement, while the enemy was thns laying every tiling 
waste around him, and. contrary to the advice of his friends, deter- 
mined to risk an engagement. 

134. Battle of TiiuAsr menus. Fabics. — Hannibal took a position 
with his army near Lake Thrasymenas, upon a chain of mountains, 
between which and the lake was a narrow passage, leading to a valley 
embosomed in hills. Into this valley Flaminius led liis men to the 
attack. A mist rising from the lake obscui-ed the sight of the Hoinans, 
BO that they could not perceive the number or position of their ene- 
mies. They were accordingly defeated without having been able to 
do any thing worthy of the Roman name.* 15,000 fell in the valley, 
and 6,000 surrendered prisoners of war. Flaminins did every thing 
that valor could do to rally his forces, and Anally died fighting alone in 
tlie midst of the enemy, 

135. When this news reached Rome, the prietor assembled the 
people, and made the following proclamation: "Romans, we have 
lost a great battle , our army is cut to pieces, and Flaminius is slain ; 
think, therefore, what is to be done for your safety." After the first 
consternation had eabsided, they unanimously agreed to elect Fabius 
Maximus dictator , a man whose spirit aud dignity admirably fitted 
him for the ofiice His house was one of the most illnstriotis in 
Eome, for the Fabian family once undertook alone to cope with the 
power of Veil, and ^06 of them perished in one expedition. It was 

rlysrs, nnd lore offthe tops of inuLntalas; yet so desperate was the fight, Ihut neither party 
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tho policy of Fabius* to karats, rather than JigM, the Carthaginians. 
He always encamped on the high grouiids, oat of the way of the 
enemy's cavalry. When they sat still, he did tiie same ; when tliey 
moved, he showed liimaelf upon the hills, as if preparing for actioD ; 
lie straitened their quarters, cut off their provisions, and kept them in 
constant fear of aurpr se 

136. Hannibal, find ng t np s ble to bring on a general engage- 
ment, used all his arts to make tab as appear the coward, rather than 
th(j skillful general. Th s press on actually pervaded the Eoinaa 
camp, and some of tl e officers call d Fabios the pedagognel of ITaa- 
nibal ; and his general f ! se sneo Qgly intiuired " if he intended to 
take his army up into heaven, or to screen them from the enemy with 
clouds and fogs." Fabius bore all their taunts with the greatest 
equanimity; nor would he change his tactics, though he witnessed the 
ravaging of Samnium, and the plunder of many flourishing cities. At 
last, Hannibal determined to make use of a stronger bait, to draw the 
dictator from his impregnable station. For this purpose, he ordered 
Lis guides to conduct him to the plains of Gadavm; but they, mista- 
king the word, through liis barbni'oua pronunciation, led liitn to Gasili- 
num, a valley stretching out to the sea. 

137. As soon as be had entered, Fabius seized the narrow oatJet, 
and there held him in a most disadvantageous position, witliout any 
place of egress. Hannibal crucified hia guides for their mistake, and 
set his African cunning at work to devise some means of escape. The 
plan be adopted was this. One dark night, he ordered lighted fagota 
to be tied to the horna of 2,000 oxen Tlie ci eatures were then driven 
slowly toward tiie pass, like an aimymarchmg with torches. The 
Romans took tliem for what thev appeared , but w hen the fire burnt 
to the quick, and the animals, mad with pam, ran np the hills with 
their foreheads flaming, and filling tlie air with unearthly sounds, the 
detachment set to guard the outlet, expecting thev knew not what, 
fled to the main body. The Carthaginians seized the pass, and Han- 
nibal escaped through the defile to Apulia 

138. Tlie Romans now murmured more than e^er agiinst Fabius, 
and his ofiice soon after expiring, a violent (contest arose about the 
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election of consuls. The citizens at length cliose Varro, a man sprnng 
from tlie dregs of the people, rash and self-confident, and joined witii 
him Erailius Paulas, father of tliat Panlus Biniliua who so diatioguished 
himself afterwards in Greece, and father-in-law of Scipio the Great. 
Fahius, who saw the danger that threatened the state from two sach 
ill-matched coniinandera, entreated Emilias to guard against the 
devices of Haiinlbal and the roslmess of Varro. Emilius promised to 
heed his caution, and Bet fortli with his pleheian colleague at the head 
of 90,000 men, the flower of Italy. Hannibal, who had only about 
two-thirds as many troops, waa encamped upon the plains of Cannse, 
in such a position that the south wiod, whicii raised clouds of sand 
from tlie dry plains, would drive directly in the faces of an approach- 
ing enemy. 

139. BiTTLE OF OiKN^.— On the first day of their arrival it waa 
Emilius's turn to command, and though Hannibal did all in his power 
to bring hira to battle, yet he declined fighting under circumstances so 
disadvantageous. The next day, Varro, witliout waiting for the con- 
currence of Emilius, hung out tlie scarlet mantle, and, leading his 
troops across the river Aufidus, set the battle in array. Hannibal, 
who had been from dajbreak marshaling his forces, disposed them in 
Bueh a manner, that when the main body should give way before the 
impetuosity of the Eoman charge, the wings should snrround the 
enemy, and thna engage on all aides at once. This was the principal 
canao of the carnage that followed. The Romans, penetrating the 
center, were completely embosomed ; and Hannibal's army, taking the 
form of a crescent, closed in behind them, and suffered none to escape. 

140. Varro fled with a few horse, and Emilins, covered with darts, 
which stuck in his wounds, sat down in anguish and despair, waiting 
for the enemy to dispatch him. His head and face were so disfigured 
with dust and blood, that many of his friends passed by without know- 
ing him. At last Lentulus, a tribune, flying on horseback, came np 
to the spot, and recognizing hirn, dismounted; "Emilius," cried he, 
"you at least are guiltless of this day's slaughter; take my horse, 
while you have any strength remaining ; I will assist yon, and will 
defend you with my life."—" I thank thee, Lentulus," cried the dying 
consul, " but go, I command thee, and tell the senate to fortify Rome 
against the conqueror. Tell Eabius, also, that Emilius followed his 

Qaistiom.—lSa. Who vat chosen in place of Fablus to len.1 the Bonmn iirniy 1 WI17 
irsa not rub^usrecboEcnr WhnMs u^ld of Varro' Wlio »nt Kuiilliis P&nUiE? Wlut 
•ilyioeaidHimiilbslglvetDEininuef 189,110. Why did Emlllm decline lo gf!e bsltlet 
Whit Doune did Yuropunuer DesFrlbo the buttle that followed, lietou thu cunroraa- 
Uau between EuUIub aud LsutnlDl. By wbat aaaie U Ibut buttle known t 
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directions to the last, but was first overcome by Varro, and then hy 
Hannibal." Wliile he was yet speaking the enemy approoclied, and 
Lentulua, before he was out of sight, saw the conaal espire, feebly 
fighting \a the midst of hundreds. 

141. Iq thia battle the Romans lost 53,000 men, several officers, and 
so many knights, that it ia said Hannibal sent thi'ee bushels of gold 
rings to Carthage, which those of tliis order had worn upon their fin- 
gers. Hannibal's friends advised him to follow the fugitives imrae- 
diat«Ij to Eorae, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the 
capitol ; but he did not think proper to attempt the siege of a city 
sheltered by walls and ramparts till he had formed alliances witli the 
neigliboring states. The battle of Oann^B bo changed the face of aiFaira, 
that the Carthaginians, who hod been obliged to move from plaee to 
place, like a great band of robbers, now saw the best provinces of 
Italy 111 their power; and Capua, the most considerable city, open to 

142. At Rome, nothing was heard bnt shrieks and lamentations ; 
one-third of the senators were slain ; one-half the city were in tnourn- 
ing for their dearest friends; and an enemy, whose vindictive cruelty 
had been fully proved, was daily expected at their gates. Fabiiia 
alone walked about the city with an unruffled countenance, encourag- 
ing the magistrates, placing the guards, and adopting suitable precan- 
tions for the safety of the commonwealth. The people found in his 
judgment their temple, their altar, and their hope; and from his calm 
demeanor seemed to gather et lot'on anl confidence. When 
Varro arrived, the senate, ins d f p 1 h for his rash- 
ness, went out to meet Jiim, and t d h th L tl at he had not 
despaired of the safety of Ro H b 1 d d t le on as they 
had expected ; and inspired w th f h g th y listed slaves, 
and made all possible preparat f th IS 

143. Pabius the shield, anl M II th le d f Rome, were 
appointed to lead her armies; and though Hannibal offered peace 
it was refused, but npon condition that he sliould quit Italy. Thia 
general took up his winter quarters in Campania. In the fertile vales 
of that state a new scene of pleasure opened to liis soldiers, which 
served to destroy the energies of barbarians unaccustomed to any lul- 

^upsWoni— 1*3. WhatbscanienfEiniliuef 111. How mjinj' did the E.iioans lose Id this 
engagement? How many gold ringa were sent to Catthi^er To what did Hannibal's 
rnenda odrteo hioi J Whj did ha not net ui advised 1 141. What then was the condition 
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nry, Thongh Prahdlt/'u p tant battles, she could jet 
bring into the field f tm aamj nas Hannibal. Marceiliis, 
who often engag 1 k nis! d frequent advantages, while 

Fabius straitened tl tti t f tl C thaginian general, and, like 

a constant stream, undertnmed a1! Ins defenses. 

144. The Romans, however, do not deserve all the credit of the ruin 
of Hannibal. He received his first fatal blow from hia friends. His 
glorj had made enemies for hira in the councils of Carthage ; the idea 
he required were not sent ; and the supplies tliat be demanded did not 
aiTive. For years he carried on the unequal conflict, sometimea 
advancing, sometimea retreating, frequently destitute of money and 
provisions, and feeling that the desperate game which he was playing 
must finally turn against him, through the envy and ingratitude of his 
coantrjmen. After the Romans had gained the city of Tarentum, he 
acknowledged to his friends that lie had always thought it difficult, 
and now saw it impossible, with the forces he had, to conquer Italy. 

145. The senate of Carthage at length came to the resolution of 
Bending his brother, Asdrubal, to his assistance with a body of forces. 
Asdrubal landed in Italy without accident ; but the Romans sur* 
rounded hira in a defile, into which he liad been led by the treachery 
of his guides, and cut bis whole army into pieces. Hannibal had long 
waited for these succors with great impatience ; he was assured that 
bis brother was on his way, and the very night that be expected to 
embrace him with renewed hope, Asdrubal's bead was thrown into 
his camp by the Romans ! He saw in the bloody relic the downfall 
of Carthage, and observed with a sigli to those aroand him, ' Fortune 
seems fatigued with granting her favors." 

146. SiKGS OF SYiticusB. — But it was not in Italy alone that for- 
tune frowned upon tiie Carthaginians. The unconquerable Romans, 
though surrounded with enemies at home, and still bleeding trom their 
defeat at Canns, sent legions into Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and 
undertook a new war against Philip, king of llacedon, for having 
made a league with Hannibal, Marcellas, ivho had charge of the war 
in Sicily, led bis forces against Syracuse. There for a long time, be 
found all bis efforts bafBed by the arts of one man. This man was 
Archimedes, the great mathematician. He was the kinsman of Iliero, 
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the king of whom we have spoken as giving occasion to the first Punio 
war, anil in conversation had assured his royal patron, that mith a 
fulcrttm, and lever he could men>e the world.* To prove so startling 
an assertion, he drew apon land the klng'x loaded galleys by a machine 
turned witii one hand. 

147. Hiero, astonished at the force of his art, prevailed upon Archi- 
medes to make for him all sorts of engines which could be used in & 
siege, for attack or defense. These waohines, which had lain inactivo 
during tlie life of Hiero, were now brought out, and employed with 
great effect bv tlie inventor. When Archimedes began to play hia 
engines, the Romans stood agliast with terror. All serts of missile 
weapons, and stones of an enormous size, were sent forth with saoh 
noise and rapidity that nothing could stand before them. Huge 
beams wei-e on a sudden projected over the walls, whiclj, striking the 
galleys, sunk them at once ; sometimes burning glasses lighted mya- 

two claws, let down by a lever, canglit hold of the ships, drew them 
towards the walls, whirled them about, and dashed them against the 
rocks ; so that the fear of tliis one man haunted them continually. 
Finally, the Eomana were so terrified, that if they saw a stick pnt over 
the walls, they cried out that Archimedes was leveling some machine 
at them, and fled in dismay. 

148. Morcellus desisted for a Ume fron h s effo ts aai nst Syracuse, 
but employed himself, meanwhile, in oie runn g the siand, and sub- 
duing smaller cities. Then returning, 1 e se zed tl e town by surpriae 
one night, when the citizens had drui k to ntos at on in honor of 
Diana. Archimedes was in his study ab o b d n hia scientific 
researches, when the Romans entered , or d d ) e pe ceive that the 
city was taken till a soldier entered his room, and commanded him to 
follow him into the presence of Marcellus. Arcliiroedes requested 
him to wait till he had finished his problem, apon which the soldier 

ftandnlfnll/ aJlojtd with Bilker, sat Archimwles to emoilns into thp alBilr. AmJiimetlea 
thoi^ht apon the Bnbjflct ■ long time In vnin. Odb iaj in the bath, perwivtng tixM bis 
borty dtiplaced a quantity of irsiw eqnsl to Its bulk, the doctrine of tpeeiflc ffraeitg 
DiifoMed St onco before bis mind. TnDS[H>rted -with ioy, be ran out Into the street, erf Inir 
oat£urtkar BtreknflbiKvetiinBdat Ihnvefound ItT Then, by compariDg Iha speciflo 
enivitl«9orgold and stiver, he detected theebe.it of thFjeKeler. 

people of BymcuBO use for defense t What Is said of the fcsr prod need .imncg Ihs Knuuiost 
By what Buri>rlse was Che alt; Onullf taluu I WhM MwKd tbs dsath of Archimedes ! 
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drew Ilia swovA and killed him. Marcellus, Tnuch grieved, ordered his 
body to be honorably buried, and a tomb erected to his memory. 
Thia motturaent liaa ages since mingled witli the dust, hut the simple 
instrumeat, ArcMmedei'a screw, still survives, and interests every philo- 
sophical student in the history of its e^'Eat inventor. Marcellus, ou 
his return, was made consul a fifth time, and again went to fight with 
Hannibal. With a small detachment, he fell into an ambuscade and 
tvas slain. 

149. Soipro Afkicakub. — The Romans also suffered some severe 
reverses in Spain. Two of the Scipioa were slain, but that youth wlio 
saved hia father's life at the Ticinium, being appointed to the pro- 
oonsnlship in that country, though bnt twenty-fonr years old, soon 
retrieved these losses. He was superior to Hannibal in tenderness 
and generosity, and won the hearts of as many hj his affability and 
justice as by force of arms. Spain and Sicily were subdued, but Hun- 
Bibal still maintained his ground in Italy, unsupported at home, and 
but little aided by the alliances he had formed. For fourteen years 
he had sustained himself by the most skillful management, and the 
most judicious plans. He had never lost a battle, and liis terror was 
upon his enemies; but his old army was worn out; and while the 
Roman youth were growing up, eager to distinguish themselves against 
the Carthaginians, his friends and followers wore dying about him of 
fatigue or excess. 

160. In this postnre of affwrs Puhliua Scipio returned from the con- 
quest of Spiun, and was made consul at t!ie age of 29. With the fore- 
sight of an older person, he determined to carry the war into Africa, 
and mate the Oartha^nians tremble for their own city. Scipio liad 
not been long in Africa, when accounts were bronglit tm Rome of his 
glorious and wonderful achievements. A Numidian king was taken 
prisoner, and two camps were burned and destroyed. Rich spoils 
confirmed these cheering reports. The Carthaginians wei'e so ter- 
rified by these repeated defeats, that they sent a positive command to 
Ilftniiibal, their great champion, to return and defend Cartilage. He 
obeyed the mandate with a sad foreboding of calamity, and took leave 
of Italy with tears, after having kept possession of its most beautifnl 
portions more than fifteen years. In that country he had lost bis two 

QutsUaiit.— Its. By whom was he mournua t Wbnt BtiLl suriives to teU Iho ]ihlloimpb|. 
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brothers, his brftvest generals, and most of tliose soUicra who had 
Eliared his toils and dangers from earliest youth. 

151. After a melancholy passage he arrived in Africa, and marched 
toward Zama, a city within five days' journey of Carthage. Scipio led 
his anny on to meet him ; and to show how much he felt liis superi- 
ority, sent back the spies of Hannibal, with a full account of all his 
preparations. Unwilling to risk every tiling upon a single battle, Han- 
nibal invited Soipio to an interview. It was in an extensive plain 
between the armies that the two greatest generals in the world met, 
and silently regarded each other for a time with muCaal reverence. 
Hannibal, dark, swarthy, one-eyed, with the sternness of the old war- 
rior upon his features ; Scipio, in the prime of life, with all the enei-gy 
and vigor of tlie Roman beaming in every look. Tlie arguments which 
Hannibal addnced in favor of a peace, Soipio said he would have 
regarded had they been proposed in Italy ; and both, parting dissatis- 
fied, prepared to decide the controversy by the sword. 

152. Battle of Zaua. b. o. 202.— The battle of Zatna was one of 
the bloodiest recorded in history. Hannibal conducted the charge 
with the greatest skill; hut Scipio's army, composed of the flower of 
Eoman youth, was far superior in numbers and discipline to the worn-out 
Carthaginians and their allies. The Romans were victorious, and Han- 
nibal fled. The conquerors dictated the terms of peace, as sovereigns. 
The Carthaginians were to pay 10,00(1 talents ; to give hostages for the 
delivery of their ships and elephants; to restore to Masinissa, the 
Numidian king, all Ilia territories; and they were not to make war, 
even in Africa, withoat permission of the Eoman?. 

163. B. o. 300. Spain, Afbioa, Macedonia, axl> Greece, 
MACK Roman Peotinces. — ^Philip, king of Macedon, had attempted 
to raake an alliance with Hannibal while he was in Italy. The 
war which resulted in Greece was still going on, and in the begin- 
ning of this century the Macedonian monarch was defeated several 
times by Galba, the Roman consul. He was compelled to rwse the 
siege of Athens ; was driven from the straits of ThermopylM by I'la- 
minius; was again defeated at Cynocephale, and forced to conclude an 
inglorioas peace. Ten commissioners, with Flaminius at their head, 
attended the Isthmian games, and gave to each Grecian state the 

power of making its own laws. ____^ 
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154. The next enernj of consequence who interfered with tiiB 
Romans was Antiochiis the Great. Against him Scipio, brother of 
the famous Africanns, was sent with tlie Eotnan legions. The ill-con- 
certed manner in which Antiochus conducted his expedition has been 
already described. Bcipio drove him out of Europe, defeated him in 
Asia, and obtained from his success the surname of Asiaticus. The 
proud SHcoessor of Alexander was glad to procure peace of the Romans, 
on condition of paying 16,000 talents; giving hostages of fidelity ; nnd 
surrendering Hannibal,* who had been some time a resident at his 

1B5, In the third year after the war with Antiochus, the tribunes 
of the people accused Scipio Africanus (rf deft auding the treasury, and 
set a day for his trial Scipio came at the appointed time, snd listened 
to the charges with a serene air Instead, )iowe\or, of atteropting a 
defense, lie reminded his countivmen that on that very day, 15 years 
before, he had won the battle ot Zania The aswmlih rose at once, 
left the tribunes in the forum, and attended Scipio to the capito!, to 
return their annual thaaks to the gods for this vittoiy bcipio after- 
wards retired to Campania, and spent the short remnant of his days 
in peaoe and pm acy— testifying his displeasure against his countiy- 
men only by this efitaph, whith he ordered to he engraved upon his 
tomb: '"Ungratefui country — my very bones shall not rest among 
yon," Hannibal, Philopcemea, and Scipio died the same year, n. o. 
182. The Second Macedonian war next engaged the Roman ai-ms. 
Emilias overthrew Perseus, and carried him in triumph to Rome, to 



be dona fur Cortha^ be bad done, eve; 

He aalled to lyre, nnd thence found bis way lo the Syrlin court, wliere lie wus klnillj 
received, snd mide njmlra] uf the fleet Here Ills aklll nnd snjmcil/ were eierdsed lo 
de«T»7lbeEomttna; bnt when fortune Inrnedagolnet liis [istron, and he funndhla nnine In 
the articles rif (rent;, ha fled ngiao tu the king ot BlUifnii. He [Ived nlib PtubIhb five 

Plndtng Ibst the envoys of Rome were ever on hja track, be desired one of his foUuwrrs u 
biingblm polsun, enylng, "Let ue rid tbeBoniiuis uf their temirs. since they an unwilling 
to wult for the deotb of un uld mm like uie." The polwn (derated epeedil;. snd Kume wss 

Bent agnlnsl htm? Wbnt euccees stlcnded Scipio r To what terma ef pence did the snc- 
oessor of Alcjnndar submit! What Interesting aeomnt is reiatfd uf Hannibal in the nole? 

How were tliey punished for Iheir ingratitude' Where dirt Scipio die? What was hU 
epIlupbF In what year did be die! When djii Hannibal die! Wbnt o'nr next engaged 
the RomiB nima t Vim OTerthrev ParMm t lo vbu v*i FuMU gabjact I 
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walk before his chariot. These conquests brought immense ricljes iuto 
the Roman treasury, and Maeedon became a Roman proT,inee. 

166. B. c. 149. TiJiBD PuNio Wab.— Ahoot this time, Masiniasa, 
king of Numidia, made some incursions upon the territory claimed by 
the Carthaginians. This people, having recovered in some measure 
from the effects of their wars, repelled the invasion. Cato the Censor, 
then nearly 90, was sent into Africa to inquire into the cause of the 
infraeUon of the treaty. When he arrived at Carthage, he fonod that 
city not in the eshaustod and humbled condition which the Ro- 
mans imagined, but full of men fit to hear arms; well supplied with 
money and warlike stores, and in a fair way to regain all its former 
greatness. Having made tliese observations he returned home, and 
represented to the senate the necessity of humbling a power which 
might once more involve Rome in a long and dangerous contest for 
empire. 80 fixed was this persuasion in his mind, that he sever gave 
his opinion in the senate, apon any point whatever, without adding, 
"And my o[)inion is that Carthage should be destroyed;" so that 
" Carthago delenda eat " passed into a pi'overfa. Moved by his repre- 
sentations, the senate ordered war to be proclaimed, and the consuls 
set out with a resolution to destroy the ancient rival of Rome. 

157. The Carthaginians too late perceived the wisdom of Hannibal 
in insisting upon public meaaureg, rather than private interest. Now 
alarmed by the Roman preparations, they punished those who iiad 
quarreled with Masinissa, and most humbly offered satisfaction. The 
senate dem.inded 300 hostages within 30 days. To their surprise and 
regret, the Carthaginians sent their children within the given time ; 
and soon after the consuls lauded at Utica, deputies waited upon 
them to know what further the senate might require. The consuls, 
who had express directions to destroy Carthage, were not a little per- 
plexed al tliis ready submission. They now, however, demanded the 
arms of the Carthaginians. Tliese also were delivered up. The Car- 
thaginians were then ordered to leave their city, and build another in 
any part of their territories within ten miles of the sea. The deputies 
employed tears and lamentations to gain a respite from so Imrd a sen- 
tence ; the consuls were inesorable ; and with heavy hearts they 
departed, to bear the gloomy tidings to their countrymen. 

158. The unfortunate Carthaginians, Unding that the conquerors 

QuestioTK—l^ How did these conqncHts aflfcl Ei.nie and Mwedon ? 1S6. Who st that 

Wbottf'poitdidlha ii£.-dCst.> bring from Africa! Wbat was liia iidvlca to Ihe Buriiansr 
Wu [hu advice tuk>mr lAT. WbBI deiiiaDds did Ui« CBrCbaginiaus cDiDpl^itiUil Wbat 
tfiTeru the CbrUugiiiSanA ordered tonuker 
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would uot desiat from making demands while they had any thing left 
to aupiily, prepared to resist with all the energy of despair. Tlioso 
vessels of gold and silver which ministered to their pride were con- 
verted into arms. The women parted with their ornaments for this 
sacred purpose, and even cut off tlieir hair to make how-strings. A 
general whom tliey had a short time hefore condemned for opposing 
the Romans was taken from prison to lead tlieir army; every thing 
was done which prudehce could suggest or ingenuity devise; so that 
when the consuls arrived before the city, which they expected to find 
an easy conquest, they met with such resistance as quite dispirited 
their forces. Several engagements were fought hefore the walls, in 
which the assailanfs were repulsed ; and the Romans would have booa 
compelled to retreat, with loss and dishonor, but for the gallant con- 
duct of the son of Emiliua (adopted son of Scipio Africanus). By his 
skill in drawing off his forces aftier a defeat^ and his talent at inspiring 
new hopes, lie quieted the murmurs which had ai'isen in the camp. 

159. Pharneas, master of the Carthaginian horse, thinking his coun- 
try absolutely ruined, deserted to the Eomans; and Scipio cut off all 
supplies by land at the same time that he blockaded the harbor and 
stopped all relief by sea. He soon after killed 70,000 men and took 
10,000 prisoners, and, having forced one of the gates, advanced to the 
forum. Great numbers fled to the citadel, and Scipio took possession 
of a city filled with heaps of dead and dying. Famine compelled the 
refugees in the citadel to surrender; the Carthaginian general gave 
himself up; but a few of the mo«t resolute perished in the flames of 
the temple. This magnificent city 24 miles in compaos was then set 
on fire by the merciless conquerors and (ontinued burnjng IT days,* 
The walls were demolished the lands given to the friends of tlio Eo- 
mans; the slaves prepared for the market and the consuls, having 
completed their work of destruction, struck their tents, and returned 
home in triumph, b, o. 146 

160. In the same year Com th one of the cities of the Achieatt 
League, having made war upon the LiLederaonnns was sentenced to 
the same fate. So rich were its temiles and duellings, that it is said 

ttmgf, ;et he nept bitterly over Cbe CmgKsil soi^ae, ExprsaslDg his fears that Rome w:alit it 
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Corinthian brass became additionally precious from qnantitiea of silver 
and gold melted down with it. Spain was soon after entirely sub- 
dued, and tlie Romans from tliis time began to look upon the world 
as their own, and to treat all who withstood tlieir arms as revolters. 
The triaraphs and spoils of Greece, Syria, Spain, and Africa intro- 
duced A taste for splendid expense; the ancient modesty, plainness, 
and severity of the Eoraana were exchanged for avarice, luxury, and 
ostentation ; and corrnption oommenoed its work in the oummon- 
wealth. 

161. Th£ GrjIOoeiii.— Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Afl;icanu3, and 
wife of Tiberias Graccliua, was left a widow with twelve children, alt 
of whom died young except tliree. To these children she devoted 
herself with so mucb parental affection and greatness of mind, that 
though her sons were gifted above all their Eoman contemporaries, 
education was said to have contributed more to their perfections than 
nature, A lady who once visited her, having displayed her jewels, 
desired to see Cornelia's. She evaded the request till the return of 
her children fi'om school, and then presenting Tiberins and Cains to 
her visitor, exclaimed, "These are my jewels." And well did her 
children rewai'd her care. Her daughter was married to Scipio the 
Younger, of whom we have already spoken ; and her sons, beautiful, 
wise, eloquent, and virtuous, sacrificed their lives in attempting to 
stem the corruptions of the state, and preserve to Borne the freedom 
and simplicity which had given the world to her ai'ins. Indeed, Cor- 
nelia is blamed for the untimely fate of her sons, because she fostered 
their ambition. Plutarch says, that she used to reproach her sons 
that she was called the mother-in-law of Scipio, rather tliau (he mother 
of the Graeehii. 

162. The first public act of Tibenus was an atte.mpt to revive the 
Licinian law, which forbade any person to possess more than oOO acres 
of land. The distinctions, patrician and pleieian, bad faded away into 
the still more obnoxious classification, rich and poor. The poor, who 
perceived at once the benefit to themselves of this law, sustwned Tibe- 
rias, and inflamed his spirit by acclamations and blessings; the rich, 
who were thus called upon to surrender a part of their ill-gotten gains, 
opposed him, and represented that he desired to overthrow the con- 
stitution. But the eloquent Tiberius easily silenced their invectives. 
The people gathered about him when he a 
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pleaded for the poor in language suoli as thia ; " The wild beasts of 
Italy have their oaves to retire to, but the brave men who spill their 
blood in her cause have nothing left but air and light. Without any 
settled habitations, they wander fi'orn place to place with their wives 
and children ; and their generals do but mock then* when, at the head 
of their armies, they exboi-t them to iiglit for their sepiilchera and 
domeatic gods; for, among such numbers, tliere is not perhaps a Ro- 
man who has an altar that belonged to his ancestors, nor a sepulcher 
in which their ashes rest." 

163. By these speeches were the minds of the poor inflamed; debate 
ripened into enmity, and enmity into sedition. The law was passed ; 
but Gracchus had made himself too conspicuous to escape the malice 
of the rich. Attains, liing of Pergamas, dying, made the Roman peo- 
ple hia heirs. Tiberius found here aoother opportunity to gratify his 
followei's. He proposed that the money so left should be distributed 
among the poor for the purchase of farming utensils. This bill pro- 
duced greater disturbances than the other. TiberiM spoke eloquently 
in it.3 favor, but the patricians excited a mob, and one of the tribunes 
struck the orator dead with a piece of a seat. Sot less than 300 of 
his followers shared a similar fate ; many were banished ; some put to 
death by the public execation ; and all who supported hia measures 
were found guilty of sedition. 

16-1. Oaius Gbaoohus. — Oaius, the other son of Cornelia, who was 
but twenty-one at the time of his brother's death, refrained from all 
interference in political affairs for many years. During this time lie 
filled the office of qurestor in Sardinia, and discharged liia duties with 
such ability that the king of Bumidia, sending a present of corn to 
the Romans, ordered hia embassadors to say that it was a tribute to 
the virtues of Oaius Gracchus. The aenate treated the embassy with 
contempt ; and Gracchus, stnng by the indignity, returned from the 
army and offered himself for tribune. The rich united their forces to 
oppose him, but crowds came from all parts of Italy to support his 
election; and the Campus Martins not being large enough to contain 
them, they gave their votes from the tops of houses. Being elected 
by a very large majority, he prepared to avenge tlie deatli of Tiberius, 
and carry out thoae reforms which would throw the weight of govern- 
ment into the popular scale. 

165. He procured the banishment of Pompilius, one of the murder- 

^MMnn^.— l«a Wbut BignaifBti did he ate 1 IBS. Glie a kistory of eYenls until the 
deatli of Tjiwtlus. How hub ba klll»d f Wbat then Cllun-ed f IG4. What wua tbe iiame 
oT Ot> remainlDg son of Cornelia f What la said ..f the presentot eurii J Why dW Qiiue.ifftr 
MuueUfortiibUDet OWsDuiocoDntiif hUeleelloD. ISS. Whatmeuuieadidhe Uuutakef 
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167 J W — M p k f N da, llj f th 
Eomans, had brought ap his nephew, Jugm-tha, with his own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adiierbal. At his death he divided the kingdom equiJIy 
among the three boys. Jagurtha murdered Hiempaal, and was pre- 
paring to seize Adherbal, when the young pnnee escaped to Rome, 

• Tha consnl hud offered in wciRht In gold fur tbe head of Qracclms. The soldlor who 
fcnnil his body oat off hlB hfjid, CH-cfully nbatractEd the brains, filled the cavity with lead, 
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and laid his cause before the senate. Jugurtlia, however, by rich 
bribes, turned aside the sword of jastiee, so that the successors of 
tltose men who would not leeJc upon the presents of Pjrihus, pocketed 
the gold of the wily African, and sent over commissioners to divide 
Numidia between him and the surviving son of Mieipsa. Emboldened 
in ei'ime, Jngurtha made war upon Adheibal as soon as he was estab- 
lished in his government, took him prisoner, and pat hira to death. 
The homicide was summoned to Rome to stand a trial. His gold 
enabled him to elude his fiite, and as he left the city he eselaimed, 
" O Rome ' how readily woald'-t tlioa iell thgneff coaldst thou find a 
laan rich enough to purchase theu " 

168. Another act of treachery on the part of Jugurtba engaged the 
senate in a war with him, which lasted five years. The glory of ter- 
minating it fell to Caius llarius,* who fought a battle with tlie usur- 
per, and took him prisoner, Jiigurtha followed in the triumph of 
Marius, and was afterwards starved to death in a dungeon. Thus 
ended the Jugurthine war, b. o. 106. Pompby and Oiobko were born 
the same year. 

169. MjVrius and Sti.i.a.— b. o. lOO. In the year 90 b. o., the 
states of Italy, having waited long in vain for the promised title and 
privileges of Eoman citizens, anited in an attempt to throw off their 
allegiance to Rome. This contest was marked by frequent and bloody 
battles; and during its progress Rome lost 300,000 lives. Hariiis and 
Syllat were both officers in the army, but, while the former daily lost 
popularity, the latter, by his free and easy manners, was gaining 
autJiority and friends. The Social War, as it was called, was finally 
terminated by concessions on the part of the Romans, which satisfied 
the allies. 

170. MiTHHinATio Wab. — Mithridates, king of Pontua, was one of 
the most formidable enemies Rome ever encountered. He was distin- 
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171 To ave ge tl e blood of he ala ghte ed c t ens, to buralle the 
power of Mithndates, and to bring back her provinces to their alle- 
giance, now occupied the attention of Rome. Sylla was consul, bat, 
being absent from the city, Marina secured the appointment of com- 
mander in. Asia. Sylla immediately marched to Rome with his army, 
crnshed the opposite faction, drove Marius into banishment, restored 
the authority of the senate, and departed with hia army for tlie east. 

173. Mahiitb. — Marius, at the age of seventy, Laving been declared 
a public enemy, escaped from hia purauers in the meanest disguise. 
Being driven into the marshes, he spent one night np to bis chin in a 
quagmire. Tlie next day he was taken and thrown into a prison. 
The governor of the place sent a Cambrian slave to dispatch him. As 
the assassin approached, Marius cried out in a stern voice, "Darest 
tliou kill Cains Marius?" The barbarian threw down his aword, and, 
rnsbing out of the dungeon, declared be could not kill him I The 
governor, thinking this afi omeu in the unhappy exile's favor, set him 
at liberty. After many toils and dangers, Marius landed in Africa, 
and, musing on the instability of earthly grandeur, went and seated 
himself among the ruins of Carthage. 

173. After wandering about for several months, like a wild beast 
hnnted from his thicket, he heard that Oinna, the consul, had over- 
come the Syllian faction, upon which lie sailed for Italy. Retaining 
the miserable robe which he had worn during his misfortunes, with 
untrimmed beard and solemn conntenance, he went round among the 
smaller states, and having collected a horde of robbers and semi-bar- 
barians, approached Rome. The defenseless senate sent out embassa- 
dors to beg that matters miglit be accommodated i^ 

QiiMifntu.— no, IJl. Oive the origin of lie Mithrtdalic war. Give an arcou 
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ner. Marms seemed willing to grant their request, but said, that 
having been banished by a public decree, he oonid not enter the gates 
til! it was revoked. The frightened citizens undertook to anthorize 
his return, but scarcely had they begun to vote when he marched into 
the city, sword in hand, and massacred without remorse or pity all 
who had ever been obnoxious to him. His barbarians, infuriated by 
the sight of blood, rushed on like wolves to the carnage, sparing nei- 
ther age, sex, nor rank. 

114. For five days and niglits the slaughter was continned ; the 
streets of Rome were deluged with blood, and the grim monster, 
enjoying the miseries of his country, gazed with savage delight upon 
the heads which were ranged in the forum for his special gratification. 
"When his vengeance was thus fully satisfied, he made himself consul 
for the seventh time, without the formalities of a public assenjbly. 
He, however, enjoyed the power he had enslaved his conntry to gain 
only seventeen days. Worn out with wars and excesses, liis faculties 
began to fail ; and the intelligence that Sylla was retarning with a 
victorious army, filled his mind with inquietude. " He died," says the 
historian, "with the cfiagrin of an nnfortuuate wretch who had not 
obt^ned what he wanted." 

176. Sylla. — When Sjlla passed through Greece, on his way to 
meet Mithridates, every city eicept Athena sent tokens of snbraission. 
To this place, therefore, the Roman advanced with his'ti'oops. His 
impatience to return led him to pnsh the siege with the greatest 
Tigor. He used a multitude of warlike engines, and when wood failed, 
the sacred groves of the Academy and Lyceum fell beneath the sol- 
dier's as. To supply his troops with raoney,*he sent for the treasures 
of Delphi and Olympia, wliich the Amphictyons, with many tears, 
surrendered. Poor Athens, who had suiTered so much from wars, 
tyrannies, and seditions, was now seized with her last agonies. Within 
was famine, without was the sword. The city was finally taken by a 
night assanlt. No computation can he made of the namher of the 
slain ; but ancient writers tell us that tlie blood flowed through the 
gates, and overspread tlie suburbs. Sylla at length gave orders to 
stop the carnage, saying, that he "forgave the living for the sake of 
the dead." 

176. In Beotia, Sylla defeated the general of Mithridat«a, and, hav- 
ing concluded a peace with that reuowned king, hastened home to 
meet again the Marian faction. No sooner had be lauded in Italy, than 
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the shattered remains of hU partj flonked to his standard; Orassua 
and Pompey threw their influence npon his side, while Scipio and 
jonng Mariui took the field against hirn. In a great battle that ensued, 
Marius was entirely defeated. The contest lasted till lat« at night, 
and the morning sun arose upon more than 50,000 bodies of victors 
and vanquTshed, promiscuously heaped in death. Sjlla entered Rome 
like a conqueror, at the head of his array. Immediately after, he 
caused 8,000 of those he esteemed his enemies to be shut up in a Jarga 
house and massacred, while he wus addressing the people ; and when 
the senate, amnzed at the horrid outcries of the victims, inquired if the 
city was given up to plunder, the vindictive consul informed them, 
with an unembarrassed air, that the sounds they heard were only the 
shrieks of some criminals who were punished by his order. 

m. The next day he proscribed forty senators and 1,600 knights; 
and so, day after day, the work of death went forward; a public list 
of the doomed being made out, and a reward offered for the heads of 
those who succeeded for a time in eluding their pursuers. Sylla next 
depopulated those Italian states which had joined the Marian faction, 
and parceled out their lands among his veteran troops. The office of 
dictator, whioh had not been conferred upon any individual for 130 
years, he now assumed without limit as to time; and thus the govern- 
ment of Rome, having passed through the various forms of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, seemed settled at last in despotism. Oras- 
sos employed himself in buying up the effects of the proscribed ; Pom- 
pey put away his wife, to marry the dictator's step-daughter ; and 
Julius CtBsar, to evade a similar requisition, exiled himself fi-om the 
city. Sylla spared his life, but remarked, " there are many Mariuses in 
Julius Ciesar." 

178. How great was the surprise in Rome, when one day the san- 
guinary dictator appeared before the people, resigned his power, 
divested himself of his official robes, offered liimself for public trial, 
and, sending away his lictors, continued to walk in the forum unat- 
tended and alone. At the approach of evening he retired to his 
house, the people following hira in respectful silence. Of all that 
great multitude whom he liad robbed of relatives and friends, not one 
was found hardy enough to reproach or accuse him ; his act of abdica- 
tion having, as it were, thrown a vail over the enormity of his crimes. 
He died not long after, at his conntry-seat, leaving the following 
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inscription for his tomb ; " Here lies Sylla, who was never ont- 
doDe in good offices by a friend, nor in acts of hostility by his 
enemy." 

179. Pompey's EzPLOiTB. — After the death of Sylla, several years 
of faction and animosity ensued, till finally t!ie question of "who 
should be greatest" seemed to settle upon Crasaus and Pompey ; the 
former,* celebrated for bia vast wealth, whicli iie employed in feasting 
the laultitade at public tables, and bnjing comforts for the poor; the 
latter, distinguished by his splendid victories in Spai by h' dd ss 
in terminating the Servile War,t and by his m g th 
liljrian pirates, Tiie consul LacuUus, the p 1 f d f bylla, 
had been carrying on the war in Asia duri g ht y S 1 w 
hia vigor and ability, that Mithridatea, afte p t d 1 f t w 
compelled to fly to his son-in-law, Tigranes, k g ^A a, L i 
lus pursued him into tjiat country, and gal d tvr t b t tl 
mutinous disposition of his soldiers emba %el I ff rt d h 
enemies at home persuaded the people that h p t t i th 
account of the wealth to be gained from it 1 h w 1 tl 
recalled, t 

180. At this juncture the friends of Pompey proposed a law, " Tliat 
all the armies of the empire, with the government of all Asia, and the 
management of the war against Mitliridates, should be committed to 
him alone The question was warmly discussed, and the motion 
would h'ivo been lost but for the eloquence of Oieero. The law was 
passed by all ti e tribes and Pompey departed for Asia, n. o. 67. 
When the Eoman general arrived at the seat of war, he found that 
Mithridatea had retrieved his losses, and secured the varioas passes 
and Btrongholdi of the country Pompey's lirst measure was to drive 
the enemy out of Aaia Minor, by garrisoning all the maritime towns 
from Tyi'e to Byzantium. He then advanced to attack the camp of 
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Mithridates in Armenia. Tlie Pontian king stood a siege of forty-five 
days, and then offect«d a retreat. 

181, Pompey overtook him again near the Euphrates. An engage- 
ment ensued by night. The Eomans were victorious. Mithridates 
escaped witli 800 horse, but no sooner did he reach the open plain, 
than even tliis small remnant fled, leaving him with only three attend- 
ants. At the castle of Inora the wretched fugitives stopped, and 
there Mithridates bestowed his treasures upon all who joined him, 
taking care to furnish each of his friends with a quantity of poison, 
that they need not fall alive into the hands of the enemy. The unfor- 
tunate monarch, hearing that his aon-in-law had made alliance with 
the Romans, directed his flight to Colchis; Pompey pursued hini ; and 
the king, finding everywhere the teiTor of the Roman name, sought 
shelter among the barbarous Scythians. 

182, After two years' war with these savage tribes, without gaining 
any tiiSings of his eneioy, Pompey turned his face to the south, ani- 
mated, like AloKander, with the hope of extending his conquests to 
the ocean which surrounds the world. Having subdued Syria, he 
entered Judea. Aristobalus, the usurping priest, converted the vene- 
rable temple at Jerusalem into a citadel for his soldiers, and resisted 
the power of the Romans tliree months : 13,000 Jews were slain, and 
the place was finally taken. Pompey entered the sanctuary with 
mingled curiosity and reverence ; be even ventured into the Holy of 
Holies, and gazed upon those sacred mysteries which none but the 
high-priests were ever permitted to behold. Respecting, however, the 
feelings of the Jews, he left the holy things unprofaned ; and having 
restored Hyrcnnius to the priesthood, pursued his way to Arabia 
Petriea. In the coarse of hia march he had received the submission, 
of twelve kings. 

183, n. o. G3. — Catiline's Oonspibaoy. —While Pompey was thus 
extending the empire of Rome over all the eastern world, the com- 
monwealth had been brought to the brink of ruin by the machinationa 
of a few dissolute noblemen, who, having " wasted their fortunes with 
riotous living," were determined to revolutionize the government, 
seize the lucrative oflices, and reign togethei", each a Sylla. At the 
head of the conspiracy was Lucius Catiline, a patrician of the most 
fascinating manners, the most daring courage, and the moat diabolical 

to the aoythlans. ' ISJ. WJ.h what sTTiblliun was Pompey anlmiKd! What CTt^eesa dfd be 
hnve in Sjrlii? What in Jnileat How many tings had Bubmitted to him ? 183. How, 
mennwhlle, bsd Kome been brought tfl the btink of rain t Who wiB at the houl ol the eoii- 
splracy? 
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crnelty. In the bloody scenes of his youth he took nn active part; 
Laving been quiestor to Sylla, to please whom he tnurilered his own 
brother. Associated with him were many persons of wnk and for- 
tune. Lentulus and Cethegns, members of distinguished families; the 
two Svllaa, nephews of the dictator; and others of eqml celebrity, 
were leaders of tiie plot, 

184. It was proposed to enlist the veterina ot Svlla, and the frng- 
ments of his party about Italy ; to kill the whole senate and set the 
city on fire in a hundred places at once; wl de Catiime t,on ing down 
from Etruria with liis army, should subdue the mmor ti« na nnd take 
military possession of Italy. As a preparatory measure Cicero, the 
consul, was to he assassinated in bis bed. Scarcely, however, was 
this plan of action settled by the conspirators, when every particular 
was related to Cicero by a woman who bad persuaded her lover to 
reveal the secret. The consul immediately convened the senate, anil 
warned them of the impending danger. Catiline also took his accus- 
tomed seat with that august body, and, asserting his innocence, offered 
securities for his good behavior. 

186. Cicero, however, assailed him with a torrent of invective ; and 
the guilty Catiline, after vainly endeavoring to counteract the effect 
of the orator's eloquence, rushed out of the senate-hoaae, threatening 
destruction to all that opposed him. He left the city that night to 
bring his army to the gates of Rome. Cicero secured the other con- 
spirators, and, having obtained sentence against thezn, caused them to 
be strangled in prison. Catiline, hearing that his accomplices were no 
more, attempted to fly, but, finding that the passes weie all secured, 
he turned like a lion at bay upon his pursuers. A fierce battle was 
fought in Etrnria. Catiline died sword in hand, and most of his fol- 
lowers imitated his example. The praises of Cicero were now the 
theme of every panegyrist, and, by the advice of Cato, he whs styled 
the " Fatlier of his Country," 

186. Pompkt's Thidupii. — To return to Pompey. Scarcely liad ho 
[litched his cam[) in Petnea, when he received the following letter 
from Asia Minor: "Mithridates is dead. He killed himself upon 
the revolt of bis son, Pbarnaces. Pharnaees has seized all that 
belonged to his father, which he declares he has done for himself and 

Wba.t is said of tboiieecls of bii youth ? WHo were aBSociaieJ nlUi Cati- 
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the Romans."* The campaigii be ng tl us terra nited the old era 
gave loose to their joy, and Pon pe ade arran^, raents lor «ettl ng 
immediateiy the affairs of Asia, and eturn ng 1 ne w tl tl e 1 rels 
of a conqueror, 

187. Rome had scarcely recoTered from tl e d stress nfo wh ch tl e 
conspiracy of Catiline had thrown ]ier, when she was agdn agitated 
by the intelligence that Pompey, like Sylla, was returning at the head 
of hia victuriona legions. The alarm of the senate was, however, 
changed to admiration when the conqueror of Mlthridates arrived at 
Brundusium, and, disbanding his army, journeyed to Rome in tho 
humble garb of a private individual. The whole city met him with 
acclamations; a triumph was immediately decreed, and never had 
Rome witnessed such grandeur and magnificence aa were then dis- 
played. Captive princes walked in hia train ; treasures and trophies 
adorned Lis chariot ; and a sam of money equal to $18,000,000 waa 
deposited in the treasury of tlie commonwealth. 

188. He soon after erected a temple to Minerva, with an inscription 
containing a summary of his deeds. He said that "he had finished a 
war of thirty years; had vanquished, slain, and taken 3,183,000 men; 
sunk or taken 846 ships; reduced 1,538 towns and fortresses, and sub- 
dued ail the countries between Lake Maris and the Red Sea." He 
had before extended his conquests in Africa to the Great Sea, and 
stretched the Roman dominions in Spain to the Atlantic ; his first 
triumph had been for Africa, his second for Europe, and now his third 
was for Asia; so that when he threw aside his armor, and clothed 
himself in the unostentatious robe of a Roman citizen, he deserved, 
both for hia achievements and his moderation, the title of Pompey the 
Gits AT. 

189. First Teiumviratk. — b. o, 59. Pompey was the most power- 
ful man in Rome, and the idol of the array. Crassua was the richest 
man in the state, and a favorite of the senate. Both were candidates 
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for the highest offices of the republic. At this juncture, wlien the 
snffrages of the Roman people seemed vibrating between the two stronj; 
attractions oSgold and glory, Julins C:eaar* returned from Iiia prsetor- 
ship in Spain. It was the time for electing consuls, and, perceiving 
that if he gained the influence of one of these great men, he made the 
other hia enemy of course, he set about reconciling them. Having 
procured an, interview between the rivals, he showed them the benefit 
of 8. union of interests, and finally engaged them in a combination, by 
which it was agreed that nothitig should be done in the commonwealth 
without their mutual coneurrence and approbation. This was called 

the FlHSr TKItlMYIHATE.t 

190. To cement this union, Cajsar gave his daughter Julia in marriage 
to Pompey, though she had long been affianced to Marcus Brutus ; 
and both Crassus and Pompey sustained the nomination of Ofosar for 
the consulship. He was successful, and then they ratified all his acts. 
The triumvirate next agreed to share the world between them. Pom- 
pey chose Spain and Italy ; for, being already at the pinnacle of mili- 
tary fame, he wished to remain in Eome. Crassus selected Syi'ia and 
the East, because those provinces generally enriched their governors; 
and to Csesar were left the unconqaered territories of the Gallic tribes ; 
but as these promised little more than a harvest of danger, his com- 
mand was granted for five years. 

191. The obedient senate and the misguided people sanctioned all 
these arrangements, and Ctesar soon after marched to the north with 
BIX legions. During the summer, he pushed his conquests among the 
barbarous tribes inhabiting Gaul, Britain, and Germany ; and every 
winter be returned to Cisalpine Gaul, and passed the season very 
agreeably with friends who came from Rome to see him. At one 
time there were in his camp 130 lictors waiting upon their masters, 
and 300 senators honoring him with their assiduities. At the end of 
five years Crassus and Pompey visited him, and agreed to get his 
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command continued five years longer, while he sent money to Kome 
to buy votoa for their election to the consulship. 

192. B, c, 54. This year Crassns departed for the east. The people, 
who understood that he intended to make war upon their allies, the 
Parthians, were very much displeased ; and when he went ontof the city 
one of the tribunes devoted him, and all who should follow him, to the 
infernal gods. Undismayed, however, by this dreadful dengnciation, 
Orassus continued his course, and, landing in Asia Minor, soon overran 
all Mesopotamia. He plundered the temple at Jerusalem, and took up 
his winter quarters in Syria. The nest spring he set out for Parthia, 
but, trusting an Aratilan chief for guide, hia forces were led over dry 
and sandy plains, where neither stream, nor plant, nor ti-e© appeared; 
and finally, surrounded by an active enemy in the midst of a hostile 
country, they all perished escept Caina Cassius, and a band of 500 
horse. The head and right baud of Crassus were cut off, and sent to 
the Parthian king. 

193. Ofesar extended t!ia power of Rome far to the north. It would 
be tedious to enumerate all his exploits. Suffice it to say, that "in 
less than ten years he t k 800 t q d 500 t f gt t 
1,000 battles, killed 1 000 000 f t k m y m i 
crossed over to Brita t d bd d 11 th 1 b f m th 
Mediterranean Sea to tl G m O Tl 1 1 f M It 1 
would not allow Them t 1 t 1 i 1 tl p f Cte hd 
a similar effect upon P mi y By tl d th f C th 

left the sole competit r^ f p m th ty 1 tl d as f 

Julia broke the tender t whhhlb dtlmtgth P mp y 
effected the recall of C g d tl f f th t Of d 

seeming to fee! a deep t f th w If 1 tl m w 1th 

proposed that Cajsar should be required to disband his army. 

194. Ciesar's friends urged that the republic had more to fear from 
the unlimited authority of one, than from the conflicting interests of 
tv>o, and therefore insisted that the rivals should both resign, or both 
retain their power ; but Pompey, who was enjoying the dignity of sole 
consul, would not agree to this proposition. The senate, who were iu 
Poinpey's interest, passed a decree requiring Ctesar to lay down hia 
military power within a given time, under penalty of being declared 
an enemy to his country. Antony and Cassius vetoed the bill. Tiie 

(JuwiJOBS.— ISS. When did Crnasna depart fbr Iho east? Givo an noconnt of hia cuploilB 
snddtuith. 183. Whttt u»ECieB.irduin^in Gsnl Qt tb^ttime J Nime sume uf hie explults. 

nponblml Why wuuld not Fompoj-coaMnt? Wliat decree did tho seiiale pus t Wbf 
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senate theu had reconrse to their highest prerogative, and directed the 
consuls " to provide for the safety of the commonwealth." Pompey 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the armies of the repnblic. 
Antony and Oasaina, thinking their lives ia danger, fled to the carap 
of CiBsar, 

195. C^SAK PABSKS THE EcBicoN.— That general, perceiving tliat 
the time had come to decide whether lie should submit to Pompey or 
Pompey to him, immediately broke up his camp in Cisalpine Ganl and 
marched toward Rome. He paused upon the banks of the Rubicon,* 
as if impressed with terror at the greatness of his enterprise. " If I 
pass this river," said he, " what miseries shall I bring upon my coun- 
try ! but if I now stop short, / am undone." At last, with an air of 
stem resolve, he plunged into the water, exclaiming, " The die is 
cast!" and was promptly followed by bis soldiers. "On his march," 
says Plutarch, " as if war had opened wide its gates, not individuc^ 
were seen, as on other occasions, wandering about Italy, but whole 
cities, broken up and seeking refuge by flight." 

196. Most of the tumultuous tide flowed toward Korae ; and that 
city was so filled with agitation and alarm, that the consuls were 
unable to discharge the solemn trust of their office. Pompey, who 
had all along assured the senate that "he could raise an army with 
the stamp of the foot," was now overwhelmed by censures from every 
side. He could gain no certain intelligence of Oajsar's movements, but 
was continually embarrassed by terrifying reports. After vacillating 
some time between hopes and fears, the conqueror of Mithridates left 
Rome for Capua, where two legions, formerly in Cesar's service, were 
stationed. The greater part of the senate and his own private friends 
and dependents accompanied him ; and all ranks of people followed 
him some distance, with outcries and good wishes. 

197. Cffisar, knowing that Rome would fall to the conqueror, did 
not take that city in his way, but pursued Pompey to Capua. Pom- 
pey retired to Brundasium, and embarked for Greece. Otesar, being 

* This was a little riyorwbich the Rnranns had evor considered the SMredboBiniury of 
eida of the stresm, &n edict, devotiai; to the Infernal godg. and branding Tllb tliG crime of 

«iM»«Dns.-lfil. What then followed! 'Whatsppolntmenl wasglvon lo Pompey! Wl.it 
eoursedidAolonyandCaBelus then tata? 190. What, finillj-, did Cieaar perceive? How 
is the Rubicon situated f (Map Na t) What la aUted In the noU about the Rubicon r 
Haw diddEaaiTcasnn about crossing the Rubicon? Give tLe statement made b}' Flntirch. 
IH. What was the condition of Borne at that time? Give an aeeunnt of Fompe; 'a uioie- 
menU 181. Qlva ■ rnrthei occouat of Ms movements. When was Cnpuat (UapHo.!.) 
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nnsble to follow liim for want of abipping, retnrned to Rome, with the 
glorj of hnviog reduced Italy in sixty days without spilling a drop of 
blood. He treated all who surrendered with the greatest kindness, 
telling them tliat he came not to destroy the liberties of his country, 
but to restore them. 

198. O^SAR GOES TO SpAiN. — SeeuriQg the treasures of Rome, he 
now determined to deprive Pompey of the assistance he expected from 
Spain, Accordingly, liaving refreshed his men, he led thera once 
more a long and fatiguing march across the Alps, through dense 
forests and over rapid rivers, into Spwn; and when we consider that 
every soldier carried 60 Iba. weight of armor and ten days' provisioii, 
we must admire the address of a man who could, under sach circum- 
stances, retain the allegiance of bis army. Ciesar's success equaled hia 
expectations. In forty days he subdued all Spain, and dismissed Lis 
vanquished adversaries the richer and the happier for having been 
conquered. When the victor arrived at Rome he was received with 
demonstrations of joy, and created dictator and consul. 

199. DTBBACunrM.— While Ctesar was thns employed, Pompey was 
equally active in Greece. All the monarclis of the east declared in hla 
favor i crowds came from Italy to join his army ; and Cicero and Cato, 
the known advocates of freedom, secured for his cause the sanction of 
the good throughout the world. Cfesar, resolving to terminate tho 
conflict as soon as possible, after much difficulty and danger, succeeded 
in transporting his troops to Epirns. A battle was fought at Djrra- 
chium, in which Pompey had the advantage; but, neglecting to make 
his success complete by seizing the camp, Otesar remarked, "This day the 
victory had been the enemy's had their genera! known how to conquer." 

200. The scarcity of provisions soon after compelled Otesar to remove 
to Thessaly. Pumpey's soldiers immediately cried out with one voice, 
"Ciesar is Hed." Some called upon their general to pursue; others 
advocated his return to Italy; others sent their servants to Rome to 
hire houses near the forum; and not a few went over to Lesbos to 
congratulate Cornelia, the wife of Pompey, on the concluaon of the 
war. Pompey, however, thouglit it best to pursue Otesar, and wear 
him out with famine ; but when he overtook his rival upon the plains 
of Pharsalia he suffered himself to he overruled, and orders were con- 
sequently given to prepare for battle. 

CiiMHajw.— 19T. Whst is ™d iif CiB$Br upon his rciiiru u, Eouie f IBS. In what wsy did 
le-hEwloff-'Pumpej? Whit bonurs dirt he roceive in Knine? 19S. Haw was Pamjity 
uiesr.whllrfiiipluful? Gireua uci;i>unl of hit eueceBBfbl p»|mrati(iii<. Or the bsUle o! 
DyrracMum. Where was Djrraclilum t <Mop No. 2.) 300. What Btrp was Cbsht com- 
pelled tomato? What then did the Boldiers of Pompey do* What didPomper think It 
beattador Wliere did he onrtike Cosar I Wlut duagealpurpase mu tlieiiia*der 
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201. Battle op Phacsalia. — b. c. 48. Ctcsar, who haJ in vain 
naed eyery art to bring on an engagement, was preparing early in the 
niorning to break up his camp when Lis scouts brought indelligence 
that the enemy were handhng arms, as if getting ready for an attack. 
Upon this news CtisHr jcjfully eKclaiined, "The long- wiahed- for day 
is come when ■ne shill fight witli men, and not with famine." The 
red mantle was immediately displayed before his pavilion, and the 
soldiers, with the greate^it al icrity, harnessed for the battle. Casar, to 
obviate his want of cavalry, had trained six cohorts to fight between 
the files of horsemen, not by discharging their Javelins, according to 
the usnal custom, but by aiming directly at the visages of the enemy ; 
" For those fair young dancers," said he, " will fly to save their hand- 
some faces." The phin of Pharsaiii was now covered with men, and 
horses, and arms, and the two generals walked from rank to rank, 
animating their soldiera with prospects ol victory. 

202. It was a fearfal sight to see the sanie anna on both sides, 
troops marshaled m the same manner the same standards, the same 
fierce Roman oountenaut.e'' in shoit the flower and strength of the 
same city turned upon itself On one «ide, Pompey prepared to do 
battle against the man »hnm he hid raided to power; on the other, 
Cassar stood ready to tear the laurel from the brow of the husband 
whom his departed darling Ju]ia had lov ed better than life. The word 
on Pompey's side was "Hercules the Invincible;" that on Ciesar's, 
"Venus the Yictonous." Cesar's soldiers rushed on with their usual 
impetuosity, but, perceiving the enemy standing motionless, they stop- 
ped short in the midst of their career. A terrible panse ensued, in 
which both sides, being near enough to recognize the countenances of 
their assailants, continued to gaze upon each other with dreadful sere- 
nity; at length Cteaar's men, having taken breath, ran furiously for- 
ward, first discharging their javelins, and then drawing their swords. 
Pompey's infantry sustained the attack with great resolution, and bis 
cavalry charging at the same time, Oiesar's men began to give ground. 

203. At this moment Oiesar's six cohorts advanced, and the cavalry, 
just spurring on to victory, received an immediate cheek. The unu- 
sual metliod of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their suming at the 
faces of the enemy, and the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, 
stopped the career of the " handsome dancers," and caused them to 
fly in great disorder. The cohorts then attacked the infantry in flank, 

Cseor indcblfid for t 
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and fresh troops coming up in front, tliat body also began to waver, 
npon wliicli Ciesar called out, ■'Pursae the strangers, but spare the 
Eoraana," The fight had continued from break of day till noon ; the 
soldiers were faint and weary ; but Ososar, thinking his victory not 
complete, summoned his men from the pursuit of the fugitives to 
storm the camp. 

204. Posipet's FtionT. — As for Pompey, no sooner had he seen the 
fate of Ills cavalry than he qnitted the ranks like one distracted, and, 
without considering that he was Pompey the Great, or making any 
effort to rally his men, retired, step by step, to his tent, where he sat 
down without saying a word. lie was aroused by intelligence that 
the enemy had commenced the work of [ilunder. " What," cried lie, 
" into my very camp, too t" No time was to be lost. Silencing his 
vain regrets, and hastily exchanging his armor for a disgaise wore 
suitable to his present cirenm stances, he took his solitary way through 
the delicious vale of Tempe, wrapped up in such thonghts as a man 
might bo supposed to have who had been accustomed for thirty-four 
years to conquer, and now felt for the first time the mortification of 
defeat; as one who had lately seen himself guaiMied by fleets and 
armies, and now was so meanly attired that his enemies passed him by 
as of no consequence. He threw himself upon the ground, took hla 
evening draught from the river Peneus, and passed the night is the 
hut of a poor fisherman. 

206. The nest morning he embarked in a small ship and sailed for 
Lesbos, where Cornelia was waiting till he should come and take her 
in triumph to Rome. When a messenger told Cornelia that her hus- 
band had arrived with only one ship, and that not his own, she ran 
down to the shore with tears and lamentations, and fell fainting into 
his arms, A few friends speedily assembled, and embarked with the 
fugitive pair for Asia Minor. They coasted along for several days, 
uncertain where to land, and fearing lest every ally should prove an 
enemy ; finally, Pompey, who had been a benefactor to Ptolemy 
Auletes, decided on going to Egypt. The vessel came to anchor off the 
coast, while Pompey sent a message to the young king, imploring pro- 
tection. The corrupt ministers of the Egyptian court, thinking it 
eqnally unsafe to receive or refuse him, proposed that he should be 
invited on shore and slain. 

206. End as Pompey the Great. — In pursuance of this treacher- 

$iif»«(ms.— Mt Huiv did Pumper behave direcllj- after the bstlle? How, aflf r Iha 

vbutpbcudtdbe Eoll ocEtniorDlng! fThere wsa tho Msnd of L«abaii ? (See Map No. ^) 
Giie an secount or hia aigliC to (lis time of blB KBclifiie EgypC 
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onB design, Septimiua, formerly a centurion in Pompey's army, and 
Achillas, master of the Egyptian liorse, embarked in a small galley 
and rowed off toirard the ship. The meanness of the preparations 
excited the saspicions of the Romans ; but Achillas coming np, wel- 
comed Pompey to Kgypt with great cordiality, and apologized for his 
little boat, by saying that the shallows prevented the sailing of a larger 
one. After tenderly embracing Cornelia, Porapey stepped into the 
galley with only two attendants. The most profound silence reigned, 
til! Pompey, reoolleoting the face of Septimius, remarked, " Methinks, 
ftiend, yon and I were once fellow-soldiers together." Septimius 
nodded hia head without saying a word. 

207. In this manner they neared the shore ; and Cornelia, who had 
never lost sight of the bark and its precious freight, began to breathe 
more freely when she saw the people crowding down to the beach, as 
if anxious to welcome her hasband's arrival ; but the instant Pompey 
rose Septimins stabbed him in liis back, and Achillas immediately 
seconded the blow. At this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so lond as 
to he heard from the shore ; but the danger she hei'self was in did not 
allow the mariners time to look on; and, a favorable wind springing 
up, they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. Pompey's mur- 
derers, having out off his iiead, caused it to be embalmed as a present 
for Cesar; his body was thrown naked on the strand, a spectaule for 
the idle or curious; his faithful freedman, however, kept near it, and, 
when the crowd had dispersed, washed it in the sea. Then, gathering 
the wrecks of a fishing-boat, he composed a pile and prepared to 

208. While thus piously employed he was joined by an old Eoman 
soldier, who begged for "the last sad comfort of assisting at the fune- 
ral of the bravest general Borne ever produced," Together they stood 
on that inhospitable shore, watching the flame till it died away; and 
then, collecting the ashes of their beloved master, scraped with their 
hands a little mound of earth over them, where afterward this inscrip- 
tion was placed : "lie whose merits deserve a temple can now scarce 
find a tomb." Sueh was the end and such the funeral of Pompey rna 
Geka-t — a man who preserved a spotless character in the midst of 
associates plunged in rapine and massacre; whose virtues were ob- 
scured by the faults of the triumvirate, bnt whose melancholy and 
undeserved fate converts all censure of fjis weaknesses into compassion 
for his misfortunes. 
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ao9. Cj:BiE AGiiH. — Caesar gave liberty to t!ie Tliesaaliaiis, in 
pratitnile for the victorj- at PharBalia, and then pnrsnei Poinpey to 
Egypt. lie landed at AJeiandria with a select body of troops, and, 
soon after, the young king's preceptors brouglit him the head and ring 
of Pompey. He turned away with horror from the ghastly counto- 
naTice of his rival, but he took his signet and wept oyer it. On the 
spot where bis humble grave had been made he ordei'ed a magnificent 
tomb to be erected, and treated every friend of Pompey with peculiar 
kindness. The attempts of Cajaar to settle the succession to the 
tiirone of Egypt in favor of Cleopatra involved him in a difficult and 
dangerous war with the Egyptians. He first suffered from an attack 
in the palace ; nest, his enemies stopped the aqaedacts which supplied 
him with water; then he was forced to bam his own ships to prevent 
their being taken ; and again iie was near losing his life in a sea-fight, 
when, leaping into the water, he swam from one vessel to another, 
holding his Oommentaries in one hand and his coat of mail in his 
teeth, A re-enforcement arriving not long after, and Ptolemy being 
drowned, OiBsar was enabled to establish Cleopatra upon the throne. 

210. The Egyptians submitted [leaceabl; to her dominion, and Caesar 
himseif was completely captivated by !ier charms. Week after week, 
and month after month, he lingered in Alexandria, till the brave vete- 
rans who had followed his fortunes boldly rebuked his conduct, and 
refused to accompany him in his excursions with the Egyptian queen. 
From this inglorious ease Ciesar was aroused by intelligence that 
Fharnaces, son of Mithi'idates, had seized upon Armenia and Colchis. 
He immediately marched against the rebel, and reduced hiro with such 
ease, that he wrote to Rome a letter containing only three words, 
"Vetii, vidi, etd " (I came, I saw, I conquered). Having settled 
affairs in this part of the empire, gathered the revenues, and bestowed 
provinces upon his followers, Oiesar returned to Italy. During his 
absence he had been created consul for five years, dictator for one 
year, and tribune for life. 

211. End of Cato.— Pompey 's party had, meantime, rallied in 
Africa, under Scipio, Oato, and Juba (king of Mauritania). Scarcely, 
therefore, had Ciesar laid aside his armor, when he was forced again 
to buckle it on and embark for Africa. In the gre.'tt battle of Thap- 
sus he totally defeated his antagonists. Juba and his general killed 

to the bend nnil rrienilB of Pompey ( How did his Involve him E<>lf In u warn-ltli Evjpt? 
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eaah other in despair; Seipio was drowned in an attempt to escape by 
sea; so that of all tiie leaders of that niifortunate party, Oato alone 
survived. After the battle of Pliarsalia this extrnordliiary man had 
led the wretched remnants of Pompey's army through burning deserts, 
infested by fiery serpents, to the city of Utica, whore he forioed the 
principal persons into a senate, and established a government accord- 
ing to his ideas of liberty. 

212. This city he attempted to defend against the whole force of 
CfBsar, but, finding that tfie inhabitants were intimidated by the great- 
ness of the undertakings, he resolved no longer to force them to be 
free. Having, accordingly, made arrangements for some of his friends 
to save themselves by sea, and directed others to rely upon CB3sar'3 
clemency, he retired to his room, obserimg, "that as to himself^ he 
was at last victorious." He read m Pinto's Dialogue concerning the 
soul till past midnight, when he fell into a profoand sleep. Upon 
awaking, and learning that hts triends had embarked, he ordered his 
attendants to leave the room, and, drawing his snord, gave himself a 
mortal wound. As he fell upon the bed, he overturned a aland upon 
which he had been drawing some geometrical figures; his family, 
hearing the noise, rushed in, and tound him in the agonies of dcatii. 
" Oato," said Otesar,when ho heard of it, " I envy thee thy death." 

213. O^sAE DicTATOE, — The war in Africa being thus terminated, 
CiBsar returned to Rome. He had conquered more ooantriesthnn any 
of his predecessors, and his triumph was proportion ably splendid. It 
lasted four days. The first was for Ganl ; the second, for Jilgypt ; the 
third, for Asia; and the fourth, for the conquest over Juba in Africa. 
His veteran soldiers, who had followed him from the frozen shores of 
the Baltic to the burning sands of Africa; who had shared Im toils 
and dangers 13 years, now, all scarred with wounds, received their 
honorable discharge, and accompanied him, crowned with laurel, to 
the oapitol. To every soldier he gave a sura equal to $700; double 
that sura to a centurion ; and four times as ranch to the superior offi- 
cers. To every citizen he gave ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of oil, 
and about $5 in money. He feasted the people at 20,000 tables, and 
treated them to such games and shows of gladiators as drew immense 
crowds into the city, 

214. The Romans, charmed with his raunifioence, seemed eager to 
find new methods of doing homage to their benefactor. He was 

^ssMowi.— aiL Of Selpltp? Where H33 Thft|»ns? (S.^e M;ip No. I.) What hail Cuto 
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created Magister Morum;* he received the titles of Emperor, and 
Father of his conntrj; his person was declared sacred, and Uia statue 
was placed by the side of tliat of Jupiter in the capitol. While mat- 
ters were going on thus prosperously at home, the sons of Pompey 
again renewed the war in Spain. It took Ctesar nine months to quell 
this revolt, and bis danger was so great in one battle, that he observed, 
" he had often fought for victory, but this was the first tinie he ever 
fought fur life." One of the sons of Ponipej was slain ; the other col- 
lected a fleet, and made his home upon the sea.t 

215. Caesar, by this last blow, subdued all his avowed enemies. He 
returned to Rome, to beautify and adorn it with all the works which 
art could furnia!] and all the treisiirei which different climes could 
btwLkAl Ih dthijtf Idtgll 
g mtt gtp Itwhttt t 
P tl a, g tl d th f 
S jt! 1 th b k f tl I 

t CMll f t f G y to 

te th d 1 t th m 

cot dtlllmwtlfl 
Q tlis 3 \j fte i m 

mgtthy tttdsa fi 
ing hirii among the gods. 

216. One title, and one only, they denied him, and this title, above 
all others, Cfflsar coveted. It was Kiso. The crimes which the con- 
duct of the Tarquinii had attached to that naine, the hatred of it which 
bad consequently been cherished in every Roman breast, made it more 
odious than all other names beside. Old men who had hailed Syjla 
perpetual dictator with joy ; veterans who had saluted Pompey im- 
peraUr, with entimsiastic acclamations; and young men who called 
OftiBar emperor, father, god, were equally shocked with the thought of 
his being Kins. 

317. End of Cssin, — Antony, at one of the public festivals, offered 
CiEsar a diadem; the multitude looked on in dejected silence; but 
when Otesar refused the bauble, they rent tliC air with shouts. A few 

• Uaslerof the morals ofthe pefipie. 
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dajs after, Cesar's statues were seen adorned with, crowns. Two of 
tliB tribunes went and tore tliem off, and the people applauded the 
deed, styling the independent magistrates Brutuses; but Oiesar called 
them hrutea, and deposed tiem from their offices. These, and similar 
acts, gave rise to a conspiracy, of which Cains Cassiiis was the head. 
Marcus Brutus, the son-in-law of Oato, and about sisty senators, were 
engaged in the plot. Brutus was descended from that Bmtus who 
first gave liberty to Rome. He fought on Poiiipey's side in the battle 
of Pharaalia, but Otesar pardoned him, and loaded him with favors. 

218. It was agreed to carry the plot into eseoution on the idea of 
March, a day on which Ciosar's friends proposed to invest him with 
the title of king of all the conquered countries, wliile he should still be 
styled dictator in Italy. The augurs had warned hiia to beware of the 
ides of March ; and as his wife, the night before, di'eamed he was 
assassinated in her arms, Offisar had determined not to go to the 
senate-house that day. One of the conspirators, however, came in, 
and, assuring him that the senate wei-e waiting, prevailed upon him to 
change his resolution. As he went along, a Greek philosopher lianded 
him a paper containing the particulars of the plot, but Ciesar gave it 
to his secretary without reading. As he entered tlie senate-house, he 
met the augur: "Well, Spnrina," said he, "the 'ides of March' are 
come." — " Yes," rephed the augur, " but not gone." 

219. No sooner had the dictator taken his seat, than the conspirators, 
crowded around him ; and one, on pretense of presenting a petition, 
knelt down and took hold of the bottom of his robe. Uiion this signal 
Casca stabbed him in the shonlder. Ccesar instantly turned, and 
wonnded the traitor with his stylus. All tiie conspirators now drew 
their swords, and surrounded hitu in such a manner, that whichever 
way he turned he saw nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met 
nothing but wounds. Btill he defended himself, pushing hack one 
enemy, throwing down a second, and wounding a third, till Brutus, 
coming up, thi-ust his dagger into his thigh. As if heart-broken with 
the cruel wound, the dying Ctesar exclaimed, " et tu Brute," (and thou, 
too, Brutus) ; and, disposing his robe so as to fall with decency, sank 
down at the foot of Pompey's statue, the base of which was all dyed 
with his blood. 

220. Measuuks of thb Conbmeators. — There the mangled body 
lay, while Bi utus, raising his gory dagger, called on Cicero to rejoice 
in his country's liberty, and, ascending the tribunal, began to harangue 

CuMKona.— 217, 21S. aie, WhjllconapiracyfolluWfllaoun after! Describe the Iragedj La 
the Hute-boiue. SSO. WbM wua tbe coutk of Brutue f Ot i-alanjl 
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the senators; they all fled, however, in snoli haste and dismay, that 
their lives were eodangered in the throng. Brutns and the rest of the 
coDspirators raarnhed to the oapitol, and garrisoned the place with a 
band of gladiators. Next day Brutus made a speech to the people, 
and congratulated them opon their freedom ; while Antony and Lepi- 
dus, taking possession of the forum, convened the senate, to decide 
whether CsBsar had heen a lawful magistrate or a tyrannical usurper. 
To stop commotions, to save confiscations and executions, this angast 
body approDed all the acU of C<eaar, and yet granted a general pardon 
to his irmrderers. 

221. Antony, however, being determined to ride into power on the 
waves of popular commotion, brought out the body of Otesar for 
burial ; and having read the dictator's will, in which every citizen was 
munificently remembered, he so i-xcited the roiads of the people, that 
they tore np the benches, and burned the body in the forum. Then 
snatching flaming brands from the pile, they ran to set fire to the 
houses of the conspirators, who fled from the city. The dead Ciesar 
was pruolaimed a god, divine honors were paid to Lis memoiy, and an 
altar was erected on the spot whei'e his body was burned. While An- 
tony was thus clothing himself with popular favor, the individual 
before whose genius "the star of his destiny turned pale" appeared 
in Rome. This was Octavins Oeosar, grand-nephew of tlie late dicta- 
tor. He had been in Athens at school, but, hearing of his uncle's 
death, hastened over to Italy to claim his inheritance, and bestow 
legacies upon his friends. Antony, who was using this money to for- 
ward bis own plans, was little pleased to be called to an account; and 
when the senate set up the young Octavius for his rival, his rage 
knew no bounds. 

222. Cicero joined the party of Octavins ; and the senate passed a 
decree that Antony should resign his government of Cisalpine Gau!, 
and await their pleasure upon the banks of the Rubicon. Antony 
Indignantly refused to obey. The senate declared him an enemy to 
Rome, and sent Octavius against him. A battle was fought, in which 
Antony was entirely defeated, and compelled to fly to Lepidus, in Far- 
ther Gaul. This victory made Octavius too powerfal. The senate 
refused him a triumph and the consulship. Perceiving that it was 
their intention to play him otF against Antony, Octavius signified to 
that general and Lepidus his desire of an accommodation. The place 

9«es(i«i*.— S21, 223. Wlwl furlher is Hiiii of AntoDv'a coiirae? Who waa Oolovluaf 
Wliat "SB bis buBlni-B8 in Eomef What trOQblos piirtsDiiert ? What battle waa fought f 
Why did tbe eeosu tefuse Octivliia a Irluuiph sQd Urn cuoBulibip! Wliat course did 
Octavius then deelds npon t Wliere is the Cavn of BolognB I (Ses modern nup.) 
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appointed for the meeting was a little island in the Rhine, not far 
from the present town of Boiognn. Thej met aa friends, and seated 
themselves in that isolated spot to settle a plan of operations which 
should give to them sovereign power, and enable them to tdmiiph 

233. 8rooni> Triumvis-vtu.— n. o. 43. Dm-ing the fatal three days 
which the conference lasted, a Second Triumvirate was formed by 
I^pidus, Antony, and Ootavlus; and there, with the world spread 
before them aa a map, they divided kingdoms, deposed governors, and 
proscribed their fellow -citizens, witli the utmost composure. Antony 
was to have Gaul; Lepidus, Sp.iin; and Octavius, Africa and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Italy and the eastern provinces were to 
remain in common till the conspirators were snbdued. The lust arti- 
cle of thia agreement made Eome weep tears of blood. Each ono 
presented a list of his enemies for proscription. Lepidus gave up his 
brother; Antony, his oncle; and Octavins consented to sacrifice the 
immortal Cic«ro to the vengeance of Antony ; besides whicli 300 sena- 
tors and 2.000 knights were doomed to death. That was a dreadful 
day for Rome, when the triumvirs, strong in their union, acd strong 
in the allegiance of the army, sent forth their assassins to seal witli the 
biood of her citizens the horrid compact made in the solitude of a 
desert island in Gaul. Nothing but cries and lamentations were to be 
heard within the walls, scarce a iiouse escaping without a murder. 

224. Cicero evaded his pursuers for some time, and put off to sea, 
but soon landed again, declaring that " he would die in the counti'y he 
had so often saved." The assassins of Antony found him, out off his 
head and right hand, and placed them over that rostrum where he 
had so often declaimed upon the rights and privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. Thus the proscription went on ; many escaped to Macedonia, 
where Brutus and Oaasius were raising an army to restore the ancient 
Jiherties of the republic; and some fled to Sestus Pompey, who 
covered the Mediterranean with his ships. At last the vengeance of 
the triumviri seemed fully satisfied, and the executi<ms being at an 
end, Octavins and Antony marched with their army to oppose the 
conspirators, leaving Lepidus to manage affaii-s in their abi^nee. 

225. Battle of Philippi. — b. o. 43, Brutus and Oassius had, 
meantime, persuaded the Roman students in Athens to arm in the 

(?ues(il"M.— 223, WilJt 13 Slid of Ibe meeting? 233, 324. By wbut means were Anluoy 

cunstituted tbe second triumvLralet Give in scconnt of their proceedings. 0< t)ie!r prD- 
scrtptlons, Ac. a2Bi In what jenr Hi tho bitUa of PiiKppi tulie pinooT Whore km 
FUUppir (Sea Unp No. 2.) Who nomiiiindsd tbe EoDUin jouth ? 
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cause of freedoni ; aaiiliariea also flocked to them from Macedonia anil 
Asia Minor, so tliat tlieir army nnrabered twelve legions, and they 
coald count upon supplies for protracting the war to any length of 
time. Antony and Octavius encountered them at Philippi. The first 
engagement was indecisive. Brutus put the troops of Octavius to 
flight, but Cassius was defeated and =iain Twenty days after, Bratua 
was compelled again to give battle Jlia spirits were very much 
depressed, and a sad foreboding of his fate diminished his natural 
ai-dor.* He, however, led torward his troops and attacked the enemy 
with gr-tai fury. As before, he was successful where he commanded 
in pei-Eon, but the troops of Oasslus, remembering their former defeat, 
fled before tl e 'n f ct ous charge of Antony, and victory soon declared 
in fa or of the tr mv rs 

226 PrutUB sn ro nded by his most valiant o£Gcei"s, fought for a 
long t n e w th an az ng valor, and not till the son of Cato and the 
brotl er of Cass ns 1 ad tallen by his side could he be persuaded to 
le e the held W th much difficulty he escaped from his pursuers, 
and ncealed I nself mier the shadow of a bending rock. A few 
friends gathered round, witJi whom he conversed for a time, upon the 
adversity which virtne suffers at the hand of fortnue. He then retired 
to a little distance, and having persuaded Strato, his master in oratory, 
to hold his Bword, threw himself npon it and expired.t Antony 
treated the body of Brutus with great respect, threw his own robe 
over it, and cansed it to receive fnneral honors. 

227. DissoLtiTiOK OF TOE TniuMviRiTE. — After the victories at 
Phili]>pi, Antony passed through Greece and Asia ITinor, settling the 
revenues of the provinces, and calling governors to account with the 
air of a sovereign.! But when tlie beautiful Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
came to Tarsus to answer for having furnished supplies for the cou- 

• Wben Brutus vaa jn tiardis he vjia In the linbit of vaktng »t mldoight und sts'ljlag: 
till morning. - One nljht," eaya PIuIatcIi, " nben tho irhalo irniy I&7 Iq sleep snd silsnce. 
Brutus, turning toKuni the diior, buw u boniblo apeoler standing sileatiy by hta side ■ Art 
thon God or msn !' Biid tha intrepid genenl. ■ 1 am thy evil genius, Bruins.' replied the 
phantoin: ■thonnllt eee me it Plilllp[i<.' When the apparition was gone. Bnitua called 

this second battle of Philippi It Is said the spect«T «im» iL«aln and warned bin; of his doom." 

natnral death. Forcia, Cato's ibnghtcr (the wife of Bnitue), killed berEelf b; swnllonlng 

t He established Herod la the kinfdom of Judco. and euppoited Um a^mst every 

^ufstfons.— satl. What snsillaHes flocked to their standard t What Is said of the first 
engagement? Of the second f Who were tl ' 

as:. ARer the ticloriee of PbUippi wbiit did A 
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Bpirators, the conqueror became a captive, and was led off to Egypt in 
her clidns Octayius returned to Rome where lie ootninenced a train 
ot operat nns winch finally put hira m possession of absolvite power. 
He diaposiessed the peacetul inhabitants ot the fertile vales of Italy, 
and established his veteran soldiers in their habitations. The poet 
"Virfcil alone of all the people ot Mantua was permitted to retain liis 
patrimonial farm A civd war excited by Fulvia, wife of Antony, 
next distracted the Koman state Fulv a being conquered, went to 
Greece and died there Antony r ased 1 y the trump of war, hast- 
ened to Ital> to fight with Oa'nius They met at Brundusium; a 
leLontihation took place and Antony married Octavia, sister of his 
hDther tnamiir Though this was a political union, yet the virtue 
and beautv of Octavia exeruiaed a beneficial influence upon Antony, 
and for tour years he remained with her in harmony with Octavins 
and Lepidus 

228 \ nuw division of the empire was made, by which Antony 
recei\ed the east Octavius, the west Lepidus, Africa; and Sestna 
Porapey the islands of the sea. Antonj undertook an expedition into 
Parthia, but returned after an inglorious campaign to Cleopatra. Octa- 
vins quarreled with Pompey, and drove him from one place to ano- 
ther, till he was put to death by Antony's lientenaut. He then com- 
menced B war with Lepidus for the island of Sicily, and having secured 
the person of his opponent, banished hira. Antony was now the sole 
obstacle of his ambition, and Octavius began his machinations against 
him by rendering his character as contemptible as possible at Rome. 
In this he was very saoeesafnl, for Antony's mismanagement in the 
Parthian expedition, his neglect of the injured Octavia, bis -all-absorb- 
ing devotion to Cleopatra, and his display of power in giving away 
crowns and tiirones, irritated the people, and disposed them to take 
up arms against him. 

229. Battle of AoTmu, b. o. 31. War between the rivals was 
finally declared in due form. Octavius approached from Italy with 
all the forces of the west, and Antony came on from the east with an 
overwhelming army. The bay of Actium, on the coast of Epims, was 
the Pharsalia of tbe.se two triumvirs ; and here again a decisive battle 
sent the one a fugitive to Egypt, and gave to the other the empire of 

flH««t»M,— 227. What did Octavins do f What ia bqM of PulvU f What induced Antoo j 
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tlie world. After having spent two years in tlie east, arranfjing tbe 
affairs of Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor, Octavins returned to 
Eonie. He liad now no rivals and no avowed enemies. The laws of 
the triumvirate were abolished, and after his seventh consnlsiiip he 
resigned his power. The senate, liowever, besought him to retain it; 
and with apparent relaetance he continued to do so, under the title of 
pBiHoa OF THB SENATE. By degrees oil offices of trust and dignity 
were united in his person. Ha was styled imperator, or comroander- 
in-chief by sea and land; he was elected proconsul of all the prov 
incos; perpetual tribune ot the people; censor, &aA pontifexmaximua ; 
the laws were made subject to him, and the observance of them 
depended npon his will. 

230. Thus secure in power, he laid aside the vices which had 
deformed his character, and strove to make tlie people foi^et in the 
beneficent rule of the Empeeoe Auqustcs the tyranny of the triumvir 
Octavius. The wars which he carried on in Spnin, Germany, and 
other countries, were all terminated in favor of the Roman anns; a 
treaty was concluded with the Parthians, by which they gave up 
Armenia, and restored the eagles taken from Orassus and Antony; 
and thus completing the victories of his predecessors, and awing the 
nations into peace, he made Rome tlie mistress of the world !* The 
little city founded by Eomulus 750 years before, now contained within 
its massy walla 4.000,000 of souls, and held in subjection all nations 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic ; from the Scandinavian wilds to 
:rts of Africa and the cataracts of the Nile. 



* TacEtuB tbns aams up the cansea which conspired tt> pUco An^atna Fn thQ position 
he occupied: "The fafo of Brutaa and C&stilns belns decldeiJ, the piimaiiiQwealth hod no 

Ofenbtowon thacuuBtof Sicily; Lepiduswas deprivart of his legions, Mfl Mark dntony 
/ell on Us own Bword. In that silnfttlon the partiaans of Julius Csseor had nu leader but 
Octivios, who Wd aMde the invidious title of triuniTit, content with the more popular name 
of consul, and with the trlbniiitian power whloh ha profeswd to sasnnie for the proteeHon 
of the people. In & little time, when be had allured to hla Interest Ihe Er>Jdlery by a pro^i- 
Aion of tor^sses, tbe pebple by dialiibullons of com, and the minds of men in general by 
the sweets of peace, his views grew more sspirlnj. By degrees and almoat imi>erceptiblr 
be drew into his own hands the anUiority of the senate, the tnnctions of the magistrates. 

The Ime reiiubliCBU had perished ellhor In the ileld of battle or by the rigor of proserip- 
tions; of the remainlns nobility, the leading men were raised to wealth and honors In pro- 
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SECTION VIII. 

1. A. i>. 100. AueiTSTus* waa now emperor of the world. For 
26 ytars ho liail reigned without a rival. A perfect calm prevailed at 
Riirae. The jounger part of the community were born since the battle 
of Aetiuni, and the old during the civil wara. Augustus, in the vigor of 
health, mdntained at once his own dignity, the honor of his house, 
and the pnhlie tranquillity. The temple of Janus was closed for the 
third time; and the bloody trade of war was exobauged for the quiet 
pursuits of the bnebandman and artisan. 

2. " In those days, when Herod was king in Judea, and Cyrenins 
was governor of Syria, there went out a decree from Caisar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed." Joseph and Mary, of the bouse 
and lineage of David, in consequence of this decree, were called to the 
little town of Bethlehem, and there was bom the " Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord." Angels published his advent ; shepherds worshiped 
around the holy babe; and wise men, guided by his star, came from 
the east and presented to him gifts — gold, frankincense, and myrrh ; 
but Augustus sat upon his gilded throne, in the palace uf the Ccesara, 
Uiiconsoious that iu the far-off province of Judea, in the humble vil- 
lage of Bethlehem, the Priiiee of Peace had appeared to purchase and 
establish a kingdom, before which " the gold, the silver, the brass, and 
the iron " of all former dominions " should become as the chaff of tjie 
summer threshing-floor." 

3. Augustus lived fourteen years after this event, every year increas- 
ing his fame by acts of beneficence, and by the splendid works with 
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whioli he adorned his native oitj ;* and every year receiving new hon- 
ors from the senate, and increased homage from the people. Altars 
were erected to liim, and the month Sextilius was named "August" 
in his honor. He had divorced liis third wife to marry Livia, the wife 
of Tiherius, an nnprincipled woman, who in hia old age completely 
tnled him. He had also many domeatic troables. Hia daughter Julia 
he was forced to banish for her bad conduct; her sons, whom he had 
appointed his successors, died young ; Tiberius, the eldest son of Livia, 
he had sent into exile ; and Drnena, the youngest son, whom he ten- 
derly loved, fell a viotici to disease on his return from Germany. 
These afflictions, and the infirmities of age, disposed him to seek the 
quiet of the country. He died at Nola, in Campania, a. o. 14, in the 
Y6th year of his age, and the 45th of hia reign. 

4. TiBBKics.— Tiberius, the son of Livia, was irameiiintely acknow- 
ledged his successor. The time had not yet come when au aspirant 
could assume the purple as an hereditary right. Tiberius, therefore, 
affected to decline the homage of the senate, and to distrust his own 
ability to sustain the weight of the empire. He proceeded, however, 
to deliver the royal standard to the prsitorian guards, and to secure 
their attendance upon his person; while he put to death Agrippa, the 
last grandson of Augustus, as he said, by command of the late emperor. 
These acts were but the eommencement of the dark, crooked, and san- 
guinary policy which marked his administration. Those whom he 
hated, those whom he feared, and those whom he ougiit to have loved, 
■were alike suspected, watched, and destroyed, A gloomy jealousy 
kept him constantly alive to the reports of spies and informers. The 
law of violated m^ostyt became the occasion of numerous executions 
and confiscations. 

5. Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, quelled a dangerous 
revolt in Germany, and refused the title of emperor which the lemons 
insisted opon his assuming; but this display of virtue only roused tlie 
suspicions of Tiberius. Germanicus was recalled, ostensibly to enjoy 

* He tkanUned Rome bo much tbit It was Uaij »id of hlTu ; " He found It of brink and 

t Bya LnKof the Twelve Tablet llbelfl were BtricUj pmbibiWd. SylLv construed sU 

poraons <n cn^qnence suffered under the pemlt)' o( Ihfa law. Angnatoe reyiyad It, nnd 
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a triumph, and fill the office of consul. The nohle generd entered 
Eome seited in a lofty tnoraphal car witli his five children' while his 
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tions of Tiberius. During the eight years which tills unworthy favor- 
ite retained his influence over the emperor, Elruaua, the only son of 
Tiberius, was poisoned; the two oldest sons of Germanicus were put 
to death, and Agrippina was banished. By his persuasions the em- 
peror left Rome in the twelfth year of his reign, and took up hia resi- 
dence upon the little isLind of Caprfea. The impure orgies with which 
this retreat was disgraced cannot be recounted here. Tiberius, who 
was almost always intosieated, gave up all the cares of state to Seja. 
nus; and the servile senate bestowed upon him honors second only 
to those of the emperor. 

1. The law of violated m^esty was strictly enforced by the sangui- 
nai7 minister. The rich and noble, objects of suspicion to a jealous 
tyrant, and obstacles in the path of an ambitious favorite, were daily 
sacrificed to quiet the apprehensions of the one or the other; till 
finally, the heirs of the imperial family being destroyed, the power of 
the great enfeebled, and the prtetorian bands gained over to his inte- 
rest, S^auus thought the empire within his grasp. The plot was 
detected, and Antonia,* the mother of Germanicus, accused him to the 
emperor. Sejanus was strangled hy the executioner. His death was 
almost immediately followed by that of his royal master. The sick- 
lied of the emperor was attended by Caligula, only son of Germ 
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wlio, haying waited some time in vain for the last brcatli of the tyrant, 
pressed a pillow upon his mouth, aod avenged, though late, the 
wrongs of his parents and brothers. The news of Tiberius's death was 
received at Home with cries of " Tiberius to the Tiber." His body 
was, however, carried to the city by the soldiers, and buried with 
funeral honors, a. d. 31, aged TS. 

8. In the eighteenth year of Tiberius's reign, Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied. Shortly after, Pontius Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account of his 
miracles and resurrection, upon which the emperor made a report of tlie 
whole to the senate, requesting that Christ might be acknowledged a 
god by the Romans. The fathers, however pliant upon other subjects, 
were obstinate upon this, and, under plea of an ancient law, refused 
the emperor's demand, and ordered all Christians to quit the city. 

9, CiLiouLi. — Gaius Ctesar spent the early years of his life in tha 
camp in Germany, He was a great favorite with the legions, and was 

d by them " Caligula" from his wearing a little pair of shoes 
( ^ *) uch as corered tiie feet of the common soldiers. After his 
f h d ath and bis mother's banishment, he lived with his great- 
g d thor Livia; when she died, he removed to the family of his 
g d ther Antoaia. In his twentieth year Tiberius inTited the 
y g Cffl ar to take up Jiis abode with him upon the island, wliere he 
d pi yed nch wanton cruelty that the emperor predicted that " Cains 
V. lip ve a serpent to swallow Rome, and a phfeton to set the 
w id n fire." Caligula, however, was no sooner possessed of sove- 
g p w r than he assumed an appearance of great virtue and mode- 
t The authority of the uiagiotrates was restoied, (he will of 

T b faithfully esceuted and all prosecutions tor treason were 

f bdd 

10 Tlus delightful state of things lasted ei^ht months when the 
emperor tell dangerously sick in consequence it was supposed of a 
love potion given him by his mistress When he recovered either 
deranged by diiease or weaned of dissimulation he began his i,ourse 
of cruelty and crime In a ^hort reign of four yearo he so distm 
guished himself by every species of wiukedness that the tyranny of 
Tibenas n as forgotten in the enormities of Caligula. With him, 
prodigality and avarice went hand m hand He dissi|>ated the trea- 
sures which Tiberins had collected in the most foolish and expensive 
works, and found occasions against noble and wealthy people to get 

was Caliu Ctesar! Whyrubs callei) Callgub' Whst wis the prophecj oT Tiberius caa- 
tcraLnghim! How did Callgnli M first retgnl 10 GIyo ud aMoont of bis siibseqoCTi 
i;elgn. How did hB jaiiolaim his poverty f 
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possession of their estates. He sold all the property of his sisters, the 
furniture of the old court, the dothes of Augustus and Tiberius, and, 
having a daughter boro, he proolairued his poverty, and stood in his 
Testibnie to receive presents of all who came to congratulate hira. 

11. He made an expedition iuto Gaul, and even set sail for Britain ; 
bat soon ordered his troops to draw back to the shore, and fill their 
helmets with sea-shells. "This booty," cried he, "ravished from the 
aea, is worthy my palace and the capitol." His horse seemed to have 
a peculiar claim upon his affections. It was kept in a stable of marble, 
and fed from a manger of ivory. Sometimes it was invited to the 
table of the emperor, and presented with gilt oata, and wine in a 
golden cop. The wanton nmrdersand confiscations with which Kome 
was filled had caused several conspiracies against Caligula, whith, 
being discovered, brought tlie usual train of impeachments and esecu- 
tions. Cherea, a tribune of the prietoriau bands,* at last delivered the 
empire from tlie tyrant, A. d. 41. 

12. OLiUDius.— No sooner was the death of Caligula known, than 
the royal guards began to wreak their vengeance npon all those whom 
they supposed eoncerned in his rauider. As they were hurrying 
through the palace in their work of deatli, they found Claudius, uncle 
of the late king, hiding in an obscure corner, and immediately pro- 
claimed him emperor, assigning as their reason, "his relationship to 
the whole family of the OiBsars."t ClaudLua was now fifty years old ; 
he had been a rickety child, and disease, together with severe treat- 
ment, had perpetuated the timidity and indolence of childhood. 
Thongh styled "the silly emperor," hia imbecilities were to be attri- 
bnted rather to his vices than to his want of abilities. He embellished 
Bome with many magnificent works, and went in person to the war 
in Britain ; but, suffering himself to be ruled by women of the most 
abandoned character, he was induced to put to death many of the 
nobles of Bome upon false charges of conspiracy, and to bestow their 
estates upon his unworthy favorites. 

13. Claudius married Agrlppina, daughter of Germanious, his nieoe. 
She prevailed on him to set aside hia own Britannicus, and adopt 

• In every Eomnn camp the general's tent was callefl the Pb^toridm The loldiere who 
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Nero, her child by a former hnsband. The waak father having after- 
wards shown a disposition to change the snccegsion, Agi'ippiaa pre- 
pared for him a dish of mushrooms, spicod with poison. It was noth- 
ing uncommon for tile emperor to eat and drink till he was perfectly 
stnpid; when, therefore, he waa carried from the table to bed after 
thia fatal repast, no surprise was eieited; and Nero, ouder the guid- 
ance of his mother, had time to secure the guards and take possession 
of tlie imperial authority before tlie death of Olsindiua was generally 
known. He reigned almost 14 years. 

14. Nbko. — i. r>. 54 Nero, the fifth in desofiOt from Antony, 
though but seventeen years old, was hailed e» emperor with joy by 
the Roman populace, and with all due professioliS of respect by the 
obsequious senate. He had been carefully educated by Seneca the 
philosopher, and the first five years of his Feign were distinguished by 
JHStice and clemency. Agrippina, who had gone fo such tengths in 
crime to secure the throne for her son, waa ambitious to share his 
power. When, however, he rejected her counsels, and gave his con- 
fidence to Acte, a female slave, the indignant qneen broke out into 
ojjen reproaches, and threatened to inform the Soldiers of the means 
hy which Sritannious had been set aside. The death of Brltannicns at 
a banquet was the consequence of this threat. The funeral took place 
the same night, and Nero followed the atrocious act by a proclamation 
calling upon the Roman people to support bim, "now the only branch 
of a family born to rule the world." This murder forms the com- 
mencement of Nero's series of omeltiea. He divorced his wife 
Octavia to marry Poppaja, whom he had taken from her hasband Olho. 
Thia beautiful but unprincipled woman led him on to still greater 
crimes. Agrippina continued her struggles for power; and Nero, 
wearied of the contentions between her and Poppsea, caused his 
mother to be assosainuted. 

15. In the year a. d. 64, a fire broke out in the circus at Rome, 
which raged about ten dftys with the greatest fury. It was believed 
that these Hames were kindled by Nero's order, and a report was cir- 
culated that dirring the conflagration he went to the theater and sung 
some verses upon the burning of Troy. Wishing, however, to eseape 
popular indignation, Nero threw the odium of the act upon the Chris- 
tians, of whom there were great numbers in Rome, and the most ter- 
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rible persecntions of these peaceable citizens consequently ensued. 
"Some were covered wi1;h the skins of wild beasts, and eft to be 
devoured by dogs; Bome mere crucified; great numbers were be- 
headed ; and many, covered over with inflammable matter, were lighted 
up wheQ the day declined, to serve as torches during the night."* 

16. For the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, Nero lent 
Ilia own gardens, and varied the entertainments by driving roand in 
his curricle and engaging in the sports of the circus. Nero caused the 
city and his own house to be rebuilt with ruinoas splendor. The 
rubbish was removed to the marshes of Ostia; the streets were made 
wide and long; the houses were carried np to a speciBc height, 
and adorned with areas and porticos in front. In the same year the 
Jews, roused to fury by the cruelty and impiety of Florus, their pro- 
curator, took np arms to resist the Roman power ; and such was the 
desperation with which they fought, that Nero, with ill-concealed 
terror, ordered Vespasian, an officer who had distinguished himself in 
Britain, to repair immediately to the east. A conspiracy against the 
emperor was discovered, and followed by the usual train of judicial 
murders. Many innocent persona were put to death upon false accu- 
sations, among whom were Seneca and the poet Lnean. 

17. About tJie same time, Poppiea died in consequence of a tick 
received from her brutal husband. Childishness and cruelty at length 
became the principal characteristics of the emperor. His voice was 
weak and nnpleasant, but, fancying himself a splendid singer, he deter- 
mined to eshibit in the theater. No person was allowed to leave the 
house while he was performing ; soldiers were stationed in difterent 
places to see that the audience bestowed the proper quantity of 
applause, and one old senator, having unfortunately dropped to ^eep 
came very near losing his life. 

18. Wearied at last with the commendations of his countrvmen 1 e 
resolved to display his talents to the refined Grecians Messengers 
were sent before the monarch, to require the eelebriti<m of all the 
games in one year. At Olympia he undertook to drive ten hirses 
around the Stadium, and though he was thrown from hii seat yet the 
obsequious judges bestowed upon him the victor's wreith The 
Greeks, indeed, spared no pains to win his favor. They confened 
upon him 1,8CM) eroant* ! Nero entered Eorae upon his return seated 
in the chariot of Augustus, with his wild oiivo garland around his 
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head, the Pythian hay in his hand, and his 1,800 lanrels by his aide. 
TLe whole city was ilinminated ; iDcense was burned in the streets ; 
the pavements were strewed with suffron, and flowers were showered 
upon him from the windows. The deteatable acts of Nero and hia 
predecessors had filled the provinces with discontent, and a general 
revolt was the consequence. Galba, the prietor of Spain, was pro- 
claimed cniperor by the legions, and immediately began his march to 

19. Nero heard this intelligence while ho was at snppor. He over- 
turned the table with his foot ; fell into a swoon ; then into a violent 
fit of rage, threatening to poison tlie senate, and turn the wild beasts 
loose npon the people; then talked of taking refuge in Parthia, and 
finally gave orders for packing his musical instruments, and preparing 
his women for departure. The proetorian guards, meantime, declared 
fur Galba, and the citizens of Korae, rejoiced at the prospect of a 
change in the administration, joined in the revolt. His friends 
deserted Iiim ; his domestics plundered his house and fled ; and the 
senate condemned him to death. The unhappy tyrant made his 
escape to the house of Iiis freedman, where, after several ineffectual 
attempts, he succeeded in giving himself a mortal wound, in the 82d 
year of his age, and 14th of his reign. The race of Osesar ended with 
Nero. He was the last and the worst of that illustrious house, which 
held the sway In Rome for more than one centary. 

30. GAi.BA. — A. B. 68. The united reigns of tiie three monarchs, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, did not amount to two years. Galba was 
72 years of age when he returned from Spain to ascend the throne of 
the Cffisai's, He was rigidly attached to the ancient discipiine, and 
immediately mode preparations to reform the state. The army, how- 
ever, clamored loudly against his efforts, and the varions favorites 
who surrounded his person artfully increased the dissatisfaction. One 
ridiculed his simplicity, another exclaimed against his cruelty. Otiio, 
the husband of Poppsa, having bribed two officers of tho pretorlan 
bands, gained that whole body over to his interest, and was proclaimed 
emperor. Galba caused himself to be carried out in a litter to sup- 
press the mutiny, but the tumultuous shouts of Otho's partisans so 
frightened the litter-bearers, tiiat they threw the old man down and 
ran away. Galba, seeing the soldiers coming up, bent his head for- 
ward and bade them strike it off, if it wore for tlie good of the people. 

Chm(sihib.— 16. Of Ualbaf IB. Odhcenii ofNero? Whot mce ended "itb him ? SO. tn 
n-MtreMilidQaHiBQacand tho throne? Hoiv old wm ho licof By what obetaolea WJB 
he opposed ? Hov was bo kilJed f 
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They took him at his word, and the bloody head of the emporor was 
soon an«r ex^sed upon a. luiice to tlie aneers of the multitade. He 
reigned seven month a. 

21. Otho.— A, ». 68. — The early life of Otho was dl^raned by 
licentiousness and crime ; his brief eiynyment of power was raarlted 
by moderation and cleiaenoy. Vitellios had been proclaimed emperor 
by the legions in Germany, before th« death of Galba; and scarcely 
was Otho seated upon the throne, when he was summoned to lead the 
prwtorian cohorts against their veteran brethren. He was defeated in 
battle, and fell on his own sword, after a reign of ninety-flve days. 

22. VrrELLiirs.— *. d. 69. — Viteilias had been lon^ accostomed to 
the atmosphere of the conrt He ministered to the pleasures of Tibe- 
riua. in Oapraaa; he drove a chariot for Caligula.; he gamed with 
Claudius; and lie praised the singing of Nero. In all the corruption^ 
crimes, and prodigalities of the age, he excelled his masters. His sol- 
diers, in their march southward, committed every species of esceas; 
and when he reached Rome, he made the whole city his camp, and 
filled all the houses with armed men. The miseries wliich the empire 
suffered at the hands of Vitellius were fortunately soon terminated. 
The lefpona in the east had scarcely actnowledged Galba, when they 
were o^led upon to ratify the usurpation of Otho. Now, when the 
cruel and voluptuous glutton, Vitellius, claimed their allegiance, tliey 
openly revolted, and proclmmed Vespasian, their own general, empe- 
ror. Vitellius attempted to make good his claims by the sword, but 
the lieutenant of Veapaaian, while his master was arranging the afftiirs 
of the east, stormed the eamp of the guards, took Vitellius prisoner, 
draped him through the streets, and cast his mangled body into the 
Tiber. 

23. VsSPAsiin. — A. D. 69. During five years Vespasian liad pushed 
the Jewish war with vigor. The maritime towns of the Mediter- 
ranean had submitted; all Galilee* was subdued, and the general was 
just preparing for the siege of Jerusalem when the revolutions in the 
empire changed the course of his destiny aad recalled him to Rome. 

• At ttis ol^ of JotBpin, In GaUlee, he tuok JoBepline prianner. The oiptlvB. IwLn? broogli t 
tnM hia prfseoce, thus tulilr«ssed him: 'I come lo thee. O VespoBian, sb the inessFii)F''r or 

l.thyB>i..'' " - --■... 
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Leaving then tlie Jewish war in the handa of his son TLtas, ho returaed 
to Italy hy way of Egypt, aod, having overoome hie enemies, waa 
acknowledged emperor by the senate and people. 

24. Jerusalem was built upon two mountaiha, and surrounded by 
three walls on every side, eicept where the rocks rose ao procipitoualy 
as to be a natnral defense. Mount Sion, tte loftiest summit, was 
fortified by three toweo*s, the most impregnable and beaotifui of which 
was Antonia. A deep valley, thrnogh which flowed the sweet waters 
of Slonm, separated it from Moaot Aera, which bent toward it in the 
shape of the moon when it is horned. A third part of the city was 
Bezetha, separated likewise from Acra by a valley pwtly fiSed up, and 
deeded hy the outermost wall. The lofty towers which ran along 
the steep brow of Sion were btuU of white marble, cut in large bloeka, 
j-oined so perfectly as to seem hewn out of the solid rock. 

26. "High aboFe the city rose the temple, uniting the commanding 
strengtii ot a citadel ii ith the si lender ot a sacred edifice. It covered 
& bpaoe of a fiirlong on each side and the precipitous sides of the 
rock were faced Dp to it ou the east with huge hl)ck» of stone, 
Pas&mg the marble columns of dazzling whiteness which Bup{H)rted 
the splendid porticos of the outer court the eye rested upon a lofty 
arch covered witli gold through whitii glittered the gile of the tem- 
ple, sheeted with the same preeioiia metal, "ft ithin, the golden can- 
dlestick spread oiit its flowering braiiches; the golden table supported 
the shew-bi-eod, and the altar of incense flamed with its costly per- 
fujae." The roof of the temple was set all over with sharp jittering 
spikes \ the marble turrets reflected the beams of the sua with dazzling 
radiance, and at a distance "the whole temple looked literally like a 
mount of snow fi-etted with golden pinnacl^i." 

26. This beautiful but guilty city was occupied by (iiree factiona. 
Sleuzar, with a party called the zealots, kept possession of the temple ; 
John, who had been driven from Gischala, fortified himself in the 
lower town; and Simon, with his followers, defended Bezellia. Snch 
was the city, such were its fortifications, and such its defenders, when 
Titus, in the spring of a. v. 70, at the time of the geaeral assembly of 
the Jews to celebrate the feast of the passover, approaclied the devoted 
place and pitched his camp east of the vale of Cedron, upon the Mount 
of Olives. The efiiirCs of the Jews to compel the Komans to raise the 
siege were almost incredible. They burned the engines of the enemy, 

■iilhiirlty wsB he tben actmiwlpdettd rmiierur^ S4, Sa Desci-iba Jerustleni. 2^ wlixC 
fLLCtlucs fxiated theref GJvh theit namea and lixuUoba. In what jeai waa tlie city 
betieged bf TJlim t Wiutn dLd he *n*fw*p vUh blB VBi J f 
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and attacked the legions with such fnry that TituR, quite diipirited, 
gave op the idea of taking the place by stonn, and euiplojed hia sol- 
diers in constmcting a wall which would preieut all egress Irom the 

27. No sooner were the operations of the Romans intermitted than 
the factions in the city raged with tenfold fury; battles were fought 
within the walls; a company of assassins entered the temple and cut 
off Eleaaar and his party in one general massacre; conflagrations 
destroyed great quantities of corn ; so that when the day had come to 
Jerusalem that " her enemies cast a trench about her and kept her in 
on every side," her own sons were lying like mnrdered victims upon 
her altar«, and her little onei were perishing in the streets with famine 
Portents and prodigies announced the coming doom Swords glit 
tered m the air embattled armies seemed hurrying to combat m the 
sky , tiie portal of the temple fiew open, ind a voice from the excel 
lent gloij pronounci-d in no mortal tone". Let as depart'" A ter 
rifio 'found, as of a multitude rashmg forth waa heard and then aa 
appalling iilenoe reigned throughout the holy couits 

28 The Jews converted these feirtu! idmunitions into oraeos of 
speedy deliverance, and, disregaiding the dreadful ravages of lamine 
and pestilence, obstinately refused the offers of accommodation whicli 
Titns repeatedly made bj the inouth ot Josephus The Eom mi, 
wrought to fury by the dos[>eration of the Jens, made iiiccsaant 
attacks upon the walls and fanallv giined poi^e^won of Antonia At 
length the day approiched in the resolution of ages the tenth of 
August — the aniinersary of that fital day in which Nebuchadnezzai 
burned the temple of Solomon The didy sacrifice had filled for 
want of men to offer it, and the Eomins, having overturned the loun 
dations of Antonia, began to ply their battering rams upon the sacred 
walls ot the temple A Eoraan soldier in the tumult, actuated as bv a 
di\ine fnrv, seized a smoking brand, and, chmbing to the top of the 
portico, threw it into one of the courts; and soon the whole building 
was wrapped in flames. 

29. The wwl of agony vrhich the despairing Jews sent forth upon 
seeing the destruction of their temple, could not move the hearts of 
the infuriated Romans. Titus, unable to make himself heard in the 
nproar, withdrew to the fort of Antonia, and, gnaiiig upon the confla- 
gration, esclairaed, with a sigh, "The God of the Jews has fought 
against them ; to Him we owe our victory." The numbers who per- 
ished amounted to 1,000,0(10; the captives to 100,000. John and 
QtHiEJoiu— 21, 2£^ 29. Girsiidet^le4BC0DaslDf tlieUiktngof JerusELlem, 
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Simon were taken. The former was impi-isone3 for life; the latter 
was ''conreyed to Eome, to clank liis chains at the chariot wheels of 
the eonqueror," 

30. When Titus returned with his victorious array, the senate 
decreed a triumph to him and his father, Vespasian and hi» son 
entered Eome iu the same triumphal car. Upon the standards and 
ensigns were painted all the ereots of the Jewish war. The green 
vales of Galilee, the vine-clad hiils of Judea, and the hloe waters of 
lake Gennesareth, encompassed and crossed by the Roman legions, 
were depicted in the liveliest colors; while from the spreading can- 
vas fair Salem's towers and bulwarks displayed the Roman eagle ; 
and the goiden gates and pinnacles of the temple glowed in the ruddy 
flames which terminated the tedious and bloody siege. The spoils of 
the conquered nation gave magnificence to the scene; and the Book 
of the Law, wrapped in a rich golden tissue, was exposed to the curious 
eyes of the people. 

31. The venal inmates of the palace found, upon the accession of 
Vespasian, that truth and virtue were once more in fashion. Cruelties 
and crimes were disoonntenanced ; industry was enoonraged; and he 
was said to have founded and estnblislied the government of one thou- 
sand nations. Julius Agricoia subdued the Britons, and a profound 
peace ensuing, the teraiile of Janus was closed for the fourth time. In 
the civil war with Vitellius, the capitcil was burned. It was now 
rebuilt with the greatest magnificence. Vespasian loved a joke, and 
was exceedingly fond of money. On one occasion, the inhabitants of 
a city proposed to raise a statue in his honor. He held otit his hand 
and smd, with a smile, "Let this be the base of your statue; place 
your money here." He was the second emperor that died a natural 
death, and the first that was succeeded by his son. He reigned ten 

32. TiTrs.— A. ». TS. Though Titus, whom Tacitus calls " the 
delight of mankind," was a wise and beneficent sovereign, yet his 
short reign was filled with a series of disasters. In the first year 
occurred that dreadful eruption of Vesavins, by which Hercnlaneum 
and Fompeii were destroyed,* Tlie miserable fugitives who made 
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their cacape, foxaiil an aajlum in Rome; but a pestilence snon after 
appeared, in Tvliich 10,000 died dailj for a, con3idera,!>lo period. A 
fire succeeded, which raged till a great number of buildings were 
destroyed. Titus gave liberally of the sums laid up by his fOittier to tbe 
relief of the sufferers, and rebuilt the edifices which had been oon- 
snmed, with increased magnifloence. The famous Colosseum, begun 
by his father, was completed by his care. The sports of the dedication 
lasted 100 days. On the last day of the games, the emperor appeared 
dejected, and even shed tears. A fever ensaed, which was rejidered 
fatal by tlie immoderate use of the bath. He died in the same honse 
where his father expired, after a reign of little more than two years. 

33. DoMiTiAH. — A. D. 81. Titus had named his brother, Doijiitian, 
as his heir, and both the senate and the army bailed his accession to 
the throne with the greatest joy. They soon, however, had cause to 
repent of their raptures. In the character of Domitian, tlie gloomy 
diBsimulation of Tiberias seemed combined with the ridionlous assump- 
tions of Calignia, and the cruel lev t es of N u Ti e u ual tr of 
accnsations, proscr pt on^ and exec t ons kept tl e best fam 1 es of 
Rome in coasta t nour ny whle the author of the r ca! ntes 
demanded golden statues and tie worsh p ot tl e g Is TI e Roman 
arms, too, were Tins ocessful n the north and several d sgraoef 1 
treaties were Concluded w th tl e barl ar ans 

34. These were 1 s pabi c acts n pr vate he var ed tl e d sg it ng 
round of his pleas res by eiteh ng B es and ni 1 g them to the wall 
with bodkins, Tl e emp re after s fier ag a all ts depart nents f r 
fifteen years, was at length rel e ed of tl a m ster by the hand of 
the assassin. The senate decreed that } s statues sho Id be taken 
down, his name erised fro n the annals and 1 i funeral o tted He 
was the last of the twelve C'esars NKitvi — 4 d 96 — Tl e first of 
the five good emperors of Eorae was a pattern of justice and clemency. 
He reigned, however, not qnite two years, during wliich time no im- 
portant events occurred. 

35. A. D. 300, The Five ffood Empsroes. — Tacitcs and Plti- 
TAECH. — The life of Nerva, as it occurred, has also been given in the 

pJuiDs, wA for three dijs no light waa rlElble bat the lurid Bikmes uf the toIoido. 

QvnUona.—Si, What sotB of lihenllt^ dlstlagalehfil btint Bonr Inn^ did he relgo? 
Wtuit mused his death! 83. »!. 'A'hu was his suci^ioKr^ When did Duinklan b^mme 
emporort OIyq big chiraotcr. Whit was the ceudltlnn of Rmne during bis r.;i£i^ ? How 
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preceding chapter. Before his death, he caused Trajan to be acknow- 
ledged CsBsar* by the amij and senate. Trajan wae with the army in 
Germany at tli« time of his adopt&d father's liecease, but immediately 
marched to Rome, where he was received with the usual eon^atula- 
tions. P!utarch,t liia tutor, wrote him a letter, entreating hira to fol- 
low tlie eouCBels he had received in early youth. The eroperor did 
not, like Nero, disgnce the caroe of his preceptor. "He was equally 
great as a ruler, a general, and a man. He conqaered the warlike 
Dflcians, and, to facilitate his entrance into their country, built « stu- 
pendous bridge across the Danube, the ruins of which continue to tliis 
day. The dorainiona of the empire were thus extended beyond the 
bounds of any of tlie former great monarchies. 

36. Tlie rejoicings at Rome upon the return of the victorious empe- 
ror lasted four months, during which no le*s than 10,000 gladiators 
fonght in the amphitheater for the amusement of the multitude. The 
Pillar of Tr^an, which maj yet be seen in the grass-grown Forum, was 
erected in commemoration of this event. After adorning Rome with 
many public buildings, Trtyan turned his arms again^ the Armenians 
and FarWiians. He overran the greater part of what had been the 
Assyrian empire, and, throwing a bridge across the Tigris, followed the 
track of Alexander to the Persian Gulf, liegretting that his age for- 
bade the thought of his invading India, he left the care of the army to 
Adrian, his nephew, and returned to Syria. He died in CJIicia, after 
a reign of nearly twenty years, 

37. Adbiak. — A. B. 117. The first care of Adrian was to conclude 
a peace with the Persians, making the Euphrates the boundary of the 
empire on the east. On his return to Rome, the senate decreed him a 
triumph ; he refused the honor for himself, but caused the statue of 

* The emperor wu ttjieA ' Aagattaa;" tli« keir eripeirtaiil Kas digniScd vltb the title 
ofCffisor." 

t FIntBrch vat a nitlTe of Beotls. He WM a stndfnt st Delphi, when Srin vent 1o 
Greece to dlEplsj his voDderAil eliill ia bortf manshlp and miietc, a. o. K; he moU nt this 
time, thereron*. have beea so old rawi. He Tlsited Italj- when quile fouiig, and probsbl; 
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Trigaa to be carried in the pompous prooession of the victorious armj. 
Adrian was remarkable for every inaalj and soientiflo aocompli-flunent. 
He waa equally skillful in the war or the cliaae he waa well versed in 
mathematics and medicine he wrote beautifully both in prose and 
verse; he was a proficient lu drawing and palnfing he was an ele- 
gant orator; a ieiter singer than N^ero and his moral qualities were 
eqnal to his accoraplishmenti if we except the envy and vainglory 
which his rare endowments and the adulation of the peiple were 
calculated to eioite. 

38. It was his raasim that an emperor ought to imitate tlie sun. by 
dispensing favors to all pirts of the eirth Aciordingly ho spent 
thirteen years in traversing hia dominions Finding that the bridge 
of Trajan proved a" great a convenience to the barbarous tribes as to 
the armies of the empire he caused it to be broken down passing 
from Dacia through Germany and Holland lie "ailed to Butam, where 
he ordered a wall to be erected for the protection of his subjects from 
the Scots thence he journeyed south through Ganl and Spain, and 
thence tu Kome He t sited Asia Minor ; wintered at Athens ; sailed 
for Sicily eiimined Mount Etna, and directed his coarse to Africa, 
where he rebuilt the city of Carthage, and called it Adrianople. 
When he returned to Rome to take up his abode, the joy of the people 
knew no boundo 

39. During hn reign an impostor, called the " Son of a Star," 
claiming to bo the Messiah, persuaded the Jews to revolt. Three 
yeara were emplojed m bringing them again into subjection. Asa 
punishment every sacred place was studiously profaned. A temple 
was built to Jupiter on Mount Sion ; a statue of Venus set up in the 
place of erucilixion and the grotto of Bethlehem consecrated to 
Adonis. The Jews were forbidden the sight of Jerusalem, and no 
descendant of Abraham was permitted to enter the city, encept upon 
the memorable tenth of August, the anniversary of its destruction. 
Adrian died of a dropsy, after a reign of twenty-one years. 

40. AsTOKiNUS. — A. B. 139. Antoninus, surnamed the Pious, had 
been made Cassar by the late emperor, and now peaceably ascended 
the throne. His long and quiet reign allowed almost one generation 
of Romans to pass away without the experience of distressing wars 
abroad, and arbitrary esecutions at home. Even the Christians, 
whose resolute refusals to worsliip idols kept the Romans constantly 

QaesUms.—!n. 53, 39, Give s desorfption ot his character? Wtnt events dislJiiKnlshed 
bis relgnf When illd he die? How long Imrt he reij^nwl? 4a Who was nimlc Cwsar 
before Us death I Qitoan oooonnt of ths reign of Aotoninaa Pius. 
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irritated, came in for a share in the clemency of this excellent monarch, 
who proclaimed reli^ous toleration b)' a letter from his own pen. 
Such was his reputation for wisdom and virtue, that princes came from 
beyond the bounds of the Roman empire to make him the arbiter of 
their difFerencea. He reigned twenty-two years. 

41. Mabchs Atjhbxics. — a, d. 161. Aurelius, the son-in-law of 
Antoninus, claimed his descent from JTuma. He was a stoic philoso- 
pher, sad a wise and virtuoas monarch. He took for his ootleagae 
Lucius Verus, a man, whose vices served to show in stronger relief 
the perfections of Aurelius. The two emperors were scarcely seated 
upon the throne when the empire was attacked on every side by Its 
barbarous ueiglibors. Veras went to the east to repel the Parthians, 
but stopped at Antioch while the war was carried on by his lieu- 
tenants. They were successful, and Verus returned in triumph. 
Borne had, however, little cause to rejoice. She was visited sncces- 
sively by a vicious, cruel emperor ; a raging pestilenc* ; clouds of 
devouring locusts; dreadful earthquakes; distressing inundations; and 
a wasting famine. 

43. The priests, to avert the anger of the gods, offered the most 
costly sacrifices in vain, till finally the Eomans, attributing all their 
calamities to the impieties of the Chnstiaus, commenced a dreadful 
persecution, in which Justin Martyr and the venerable Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, fell victims to superstitious fury. Aurelius marched 
to the north to repel the invasions of the Vandals and others, who 
constantly harassed tlie frontiers. 4, n. 180. He died of the plague 
at Vienna, expressing with his last breath his solicitude for the future 
welfare of his country and of his son. He roigiied almost nineteen 

43. TiVB lad Empbrobs.— During the last twenty years of this cen- 
tury five emperors assumed the imperial purple : Commodus, Pertinai, 
Severus, Niger, and Albinus. Commodus* had accompanied Aurelius 
on his expedition against the northern tribes, but no sooner was his 

• WllhlherftgnofCommodiuproperlrcominBiiwdlheOMKnaD/aiffoinanffiiyrfrft 
""' .... iicefKllngly complex 
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father dead, than, impatient to reve] in the pleiiSHres of the capita!, 
he concluded a disgraceful peace with tJie barbai'ians, aj«i hastened to 
Eotne. The senate, arnjj, and people acknowledged him as einperor 
and Augustus, in consideration of his father's virtues. He soon proved 
that he hud no merit of his own, heing extremely ignorant of eyerr 
thing a monarch ouglit to koow, and eioeedingly indit&rent to the 
duties of ivn emperor, at the same time that he was eminently skillful 
in naeleEs aceorapliahments, and exceedingly fond of low company and 
sensual pieasares, 

44. He drew the bow and threw the javelin with wonderful address, 
always killing the animal at which he aimed, though running at full 
speed; he cut olf the heads of ao hundred ostriches in their swiftest 
motions, with arrows headed ia the shape of a half moon ; a bird upon 
the wing coald not escape his unerring aim ; and he came oif vie- 
torions in 73.5 gladiatorial combats. At first he left the administration 
of affwrs to the prLefeot of the prietorian guards ; and after this mon- 
ster was slain by his own soldiers, a. Phrygian slave held the reins of 
the government, while the monarch became himself a slave to the 
worst passions of hamaQ nature, and distinguished hiiQself by over- 
coming wild beasts in tlie amphitheater. The senate showed their 
degradation by styling him the Hercules of Home, and gfiering to 
change the name of the eternal city to Oolonia Oommodia.na. These 
were his public acts. 

46. In the sacred hours of retirement he indulged in all the glut 
tony, sensnalitj, and frivolity that disgraced DomitiaRj so that in one 
may be seen the counterpart of Uio other. He kept a list of sqcIi per 
sons as he designed for destruction ; and his favorite mistress, Mai-cia, 
having found her name among the proscribed, administered poison, 
and thus the Roman world was delivered from its odious master, after 
subniitting to his ci'uelties twelve years. Tlie friends and assistants of 
Marcia wrapped up the body of Commodus as a bale of useless fur- 
niture and carried it out through the drunken guards, who were first 
made acquainted with the murder of their monarch by the shouts 
which hailed hia successor. 

46. Pebtinax. — A, D. 193. This prince forms an exception among 
the five bad emperors. His reign, however, was so very brief that hia 
character as a sovereign was not fully developed. The sudden and 
striking changes that took place in his lite gave liim the surname of 
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" Tht Tennis Bail of Fortune.'" His father waa ft dealer in charcoal ; 
he himself liad been a school master, a I^irj^r, s seedier, a captdn, a 
conaiil, tiie eommander of a legion, and prefect of the citj. When 
tlie conspirators came to his hoii^ in the night, after the murder of 
Commodua, he supposed tliej were sent by the tyrant to pat him to 
deathj and chcerfnlly prepared for execution; and it was not withont 
reluctance that he siilfered the prietorian guards to clothe him in ths 
purple: hat the obedient senate sanctioning his election, he was pro- 
claimed enjperoi' on the night before the lirst of Jannarj, a. d. 193. 
A few days of severe discipline, however, displeased the emperor- 
■makers, and, disdaining any secret conspiracies or private cuati'ivaucee, 
they marched into the palace three hundred strong, slew their mon- 
arch, cut olf his head, and carried it back tp the cutap. He reigned 
not quite three months. 

47. The Roman Empiije Sold. — The prEetorians then offered the 
empire to the highest bidder. Tlie father-ia-law of Pertiaa^, and 
Didius, the foster-brother of Marcus Aurelius, were the only cpmr 
petitors. The former made magniflcent promises ; the latter bestowed 
substantial presents. The guards accordingly proclaimed Didius em- 
peror, and accompanied him in a body to the senate-house, where he 
made a very short and comprehensive speech : " Fathers, yon wait an 
emperor, and I am the fitteii person you can choose." The senators, 
convinced by the eloquence of Didius or the menacing looks of liia 
gnards, wiqnieaced in this sentiment, but the people cursed him aa ie 
passed the streets. 

48. The legions of Syria, Iliyria, and Britain refused to confirm the 
election of the prtetoriana. Eacii party chose its own monarch. 
Niger was acknowledged by all the Bomans and tributary princes of 
Asia; Albinus was proclaimed in Britain, and Severus marched from 
llljria directly to Rome. All the towns and garrisons declared for 
him; the prsetorian guards forsook their wealthy prince to join his 
standard; and the senate decreed that Didius should be elajn, and 
Severus reigo in his stead. He reigned 66 days. The executioners 
led tlie unfortunate monarch into one of the secret baths and struck 
off his head; and Severus took peaceable possession of the palace of 
the Cieaars, 

49. SEVBBTja. — The first act of Severus was to banish the pratorian 
B hundred miles from Rome. Then, having promised 

smpirs fi\s- 
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the senate to rule with clemency and justice, he seized the cliildren of 
the officers in tlie east as hostages, and niarohed against Niger. The 
battle between these two rivals was fought npon the plains of Issus, 
on the very spot where Alexander and Darius met, more than 500 
years before. Niger was defeated and slain. Sl-vcfus then returned 
to settle the contest with Alliiniis. A tremendous battle was fought 
near the present city of Lyons, and Albinus, being taken prisoner, 
soon followed his colored brother, Niger, to the land of shades! 

BO. A. D. 30©. TwEi.va Emperohs. — TniEiy Ttkants. — Many 
nobles of Spain and Gaul were put to dcatli for having talien the part 
of Albinus; and 29 senators also fell victims to his sanguinary orders. 
Severus was a great warrior. The Parthians, who continued hostilities 
in the east, sulFered a severe defeat at his hand, and Seleucia and 
Babylon were taken. His nest foreign war was in Britain. The 
Picts and Scots were driven back into their mountain fastnesses, and 
a wall twelve feet high was built across the island, to prevent their 
future incursions. Severus died at Yoi'k, heart-broken by the quarrels 
of his children. He reigned nearly eighteen years. 

61. Oaracalla and Geta. — a. d. 211. The two sons of Severus 
succeeded him. The first act of Oaraoalla was to assassinate Geta in 
his mother's arms, and every subsequent exercise of power showed 
the same sanguinary spirit. All who had been connected with Geta 
shared his fate, till the number of victims a o ted to 20 000 The 
people were forced to sulTer in silence, for Ca a alia ] ke Sylli, 
attached the soldiers to his interest by the most 1 I eral donat on He 
professed to admire the character of Alexa der tl e Cre t, and th 
ridiculous affectation inclined his head to one s de n m tat on ot that 
monarch. He made an expedition into A vhere lev tel the 
grave of Achilles, and sacrificed one of his freedmen to n tate tie 
grief of Homer's hero over Patroclus. 

B2. Having treacherously seized the king of Armen a he was 
involved in a war with that people, in 1 I he ffered defeat 
After this he went to Alexandria, where he nade a offe og of I s 
ornaments at the tomb of Alexander, and consecrated the daBi,er h th 
which he had slain Geta in the temple of Scrap s H a re gn la ted 
more than six years, during which he did every thing to degrade the 
throne of the Cassars, and many things to increase the magnificence of 
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Eome. Some of the most splendid struoturea tbat graced tlie oapitol 
were raised by hia order. Maoihnub.— a. d. 317, MaeriQua, the 
priefeot of tlie prietorians, who mnrdered Oai-acalla, was made emperor 
by the army, and reigned little more than a year. He was succeeded 
by tlie son of Oaracalla. 

53. HELIOQAB4L0S.— A. B. S18. Hcliogabalus, the soa of Caracalla, 
though only fonrteen years old, was, by the intrigues of his mother, 
proclaimed emperor in the east. He was a vicious boy ; a disgnsting 
glutton ; and an odious sovereign. His actions were whimsical and 
cruel. He gave a supper to eight blind men, eight lame mea, eight 
deaf men, eight black men, and eight men so fat that tliey conld 
hardly sit in their chairs. Sometimes he smothered his guests with 
roses, and sometimes let wild beasts loose upon tiiein. So net mes h a 
chariot was drawn by elephants, sometimes by lions, s net nea by 
dogs, and sometimes by women. The soldiers finally rei It d t ha 
coasin, Alexander, and Heliogabalus was thrown into the T b He 
reigned little more than three years. 

64. Albsandkk. — A. D. 222. Alexander was an escellent a na ch 
but the eternal city had already passed the crisis of h fat and 
nothing could stop her decline. The Persians revolted n the east, 
and, having overthrown the Parthian dynasty of Arsacidfe lehed tl e 
power of tlie Eomans. The northern nations began to p u down 
upon the more fertile portions of the empire. Alexander def ated the 
Persians, and then marched into Grermany, where hia atte ] t to 
restore discipline occasioned a mutiny in which he was laTi, afte a 
short but glorious reign of thirteen years. 

66. The army then elected Masirain, a Thracian giant, who became 
the most cruel tyrant upon earth. During the next five years, five 
emperors rose by treason and fell by conspiracy, while tlie empire was 
assailed by the Persians, and enfeebled by seditions and eivil wars. 
The power of the senate was gone; the virtue of the people had been 
buried in the grave of their patriotism ; the army alone possessed any 
authority, and this was seldom exercised for the good of the body 
politic. About the middle of this century, the Goths commenced their 
devastations in Thrace, and spread ruin on every side. 
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56. Thirty Tye*hts usurp ma Thron«. — From the resemblance 
between tlie miseries of Oiis period and those wliich AtheBs suffered 
under the dominion of Spart*, it has been said that thirty tyrants 
assumed the imperial pnrple; this exaot; nnicber, however, cannot be 
traced ; and among the emperors who swayed the Roman scepter, 
from 4. ». 250 to 300 most be reckoned the good Valerian, the valiant 
Aiireiian, the venerable Tacitus, and the upright Probns. It would 
be tedious to relate or read ril Uie conspiracies, cruelties, and crimes 
which r^aed, diegraeed. snd dethroned the thirty monarehs. Only a 
few of the most worthy will be mentioned, in whose reigns important 
events occurred. 

67. The good Valerian was made emperor by the array in a. d, 25B. 
In his reign the empire was attacked on all sides. The Franks, the 
Goths, the Alemauni, and the Persians vesed the frontiei's with con- 
tinual Incursions, and Valerian was compelled to OMniuit Furope to 
the care of his vicious son, Gallienus, while he marched into Asia to 
oppose Sapor, king of Persia. He was defeated, and taken prisoner 
by his enernies. "For seven years the Eoman emperor bowed him- 
self down, that his body might serve as a steppiiig-atoce to the Persian 
king when he mounted on horseback; he was at last flayed alive; and 
his skin, stuffed in the form of a human figure, and dyed with scarlet, 
was preserved in a temple in Persia." The wicked Gallienns niade no 
effort to free his father from captivity, nor to avenge his deatli. 

58. Adeelias.— When Aurelian ascended the throne, a. d. 270, 
barbarians, famine, pestilence, conspiracies, ant! proscriptions had 
swept from the empire one-h^lf of iti inhaMtanU ; the western pro- 
vinuea were in a state of revolt, and the eastern had been brought 
under the dominion of the celebrated Zknobia, qneen of Palmyra.* 
She was the widow of Odenatus, a prince who strove to deliver Vale- 
rian from Sapor, and had received from the Eomana tlie title of Augus- 
tus. After his death, Zeuobia, tike Semiraml^ assumed the commaod 
of his doniinions, and by her surpassing attractions and uncoHimon 
abilities held beneath her sway the voluptuous Syrians, and the tierce 
Arabs of the desert. 

■ ralmyra, or " TaiJinor In ii^e irlldenisFV 'MB buUt by Bolomnn iJi »b muta of the 
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69. Aurelian, detormining to liumble her power, marched with his 
army into Asia- He found the citj of Palmyra defended by warlike 
engines of gr^at power, aad when he summoned the .qaeen to sur- 
render, lie received a reply so spirited th$t all ^is SDg@r was r-onsed. 
He eorroDcded the city, cut off her supplies, and defeated t^rea artaies 
whicli were marching to lier relief. Finally, Zeuobift attempted to fif 
upon her dromedaries, bnt was taken prisoner at the fords of tiio 
Euphrates. She was C9.rried to Rome, aad walked in the triumph of 
tlie conqueror, loaded with chains of gold and costly jewels. Her sons 
married distinguished Eoman ladies, and she liveid in ^lendor the 
remainder of her life. 

60, The characters of the Roman emperors seemed to «sereise no 
control over the decrees of fate. The pnrple was but the passport to 
Ijie poniard; tlie good and the b^ when clothed witli aut^rity, 
were alike exposed to tlie assassin's k-nife. Aureliaa fell by the hand 
of a general whom he had always loved and trusted ; »nd the army, 
with a respect whicli had long been unknown among the lepon*, 
wrote to the senate, begging the fathej-g to place the emperor ajnong 
the nnmher of the gods, and appoint a successor. For eight months, 
the empire was quiet without an emperor, Finally, Tacitui}, a sea^tor 
descended from tlie eminent historian,, was persuaded to assume the 
diadein of tlie Coesars. He reigned, however, only two hundred dlijs. 

81. The two Adgustii asd tub two Cesaeb. — The ne^t ^perof 
we shall notice ia Dioclesian, who, having been elected by tlie soldiers, 
chose MaximiaD, a brave and uncultivuted oiScer, for his colleague. 
Finding, after the lapse of a few years, that tlie empire needed a sove- 
reign in every part, these two monaj-chs adopted each a soldier as his 
successor. Galerins married the daughter of Dioclesian, and Oonstaa- 
tiaa married the daughter of Maiiioian. The two emperors were 
called Augustii ; tlie two heirs- expectant, Ojssars. The empire w*3 
then parceled out to the monarchs. Biuclesian and his son-ia-[4V 
took that porijpn east of the Adriatic, while Maximian and hia C»sftr 
shared the west. The barbarians were thus kept in awe, and the ena- 
pire was for a time prosperous and happy. Dioclesian defeated the 
Persians, and forced them to conclude a treaty, by which they resigned 
all the coantry west of the Tigris. 
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62. A. D. 400, OONSTANTIHE TUB GrEAT REMOyES THE SeAT 
OV GOVBRNMBNT TO OOBRTANTIBOPLE ThBODOSIUS DIVIDES THE Em- 

PiBB.— N tw tl t d th hi dj pei-seoutions which successive 

1 1 the leaven of the Gospel had 
p d many persons of rank and 

t the cross. In the year a. d. 
; t the Christians, in consequence 
t raged for ten years. The 
S pt res were burned ; and such 
t labt the murderers declared that 
re rooted out of the empire, 
tt C! ristians by the Komans. In 
the m d t f th f 1 gH , Dioclesian and Maximian 

triuinj h d t P d m galed the multitude with the 

combats of gladiators and m ild beasts. 

63 Th as th 1 t f raph tl uperial city ever saw. Her 
dy f ty nlp^ltl wefkkness of age bad coma 

p ! dtlb t i d It on was rapidly apjjroaching. 

Ntlgf D 1 ea g td h atkority, and reqnirod Masi- 

in tdth m Dlantlto the soathern part of Ans- 
t dM ttl thnptof Italy. Constantiua and 

G 1 h g ti b m th A g t" tw w Ofesars were 

h C tant 1 ddatYknBtan within two 

yafth tp Itlay d tely saluted 

his son, Constantme, as emper Cul d th two Cffisara 

refused to ratify the act; and Ma nt t M ian, being 

invested by the senate with the imp 1 d j, ty all d 1 father from 
retirement to give weight to his a tl ty 

64. There were thus tix competitors for the empire ; and a scene of 
contention followed, scarcely paralleled in the annala of Eome. Maxi- 
mian quarreled with his son, and was put to death. Galerius died not 
long after, which reduced the number of aspirants to /our. Maxentius 
speedily commenced open hostilities, and Constantine, at the hi;ad of 
a powerful array, marched toward Rome. During this journey, tliat 
famous change took place in his religion or politics, which resulted in 
the overthrow of paganism, and tlie establishment of Christianity as 
ttie religion of the empire. One evening, while employed in medita- 

G"e««™«.-6a Give in 4c«iunl of tie progress of Chtlalianity. In what year dfd Din- 
cleBlnn [ssne an edict againBt Cliristiiinlty f Give s hiBlury of tii« peraeciidoD, «3. What 
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tion upon the couflieting opioiong which agitated raankiiid, he sent up 
his ejacnlations to Heaven for diWne direction. As if in answer to his 
prayer, a luminous cross suddenly appeared above the declining sun, 
bearing the inscription, "In this, otbboomb." The same night a 
vision confirmed the miracle, and Constantine became a convert to 
Christianity. A royal standard was made to resemble that seen in the 
sky, and carried before him as an ensign of victory and eolestial pro- 
tection, Maientius was defeated, and drowned in the Tiber. Th& 
competitors were thus reduced to thren. 

65. Constantine entered Some, and, disclaiming the adulation which 
the servile Bomans offered, set np a cross at the right hand of his 
statues, declaring that he owed all his success to a superior power. 
He restored the authority of the senate, reformed abuses, and haniAed 
the pratofian guardi. He then marched to Milan, where he formed 
an alliance with one of the Cajsars, and gave him his sister in mar- 
riage tl e ther Ciesar was overthrown ind sla n so that onl two 
rivals ema ned of the b i 1 the yea 3''3 • a battle was fought 
between these two Constant ne vaa v cto o and became sole 
mona ch of the en p e alter e gl teen vea s of content on and e v 1 
wa Be ng now po sessed of unl m ted power he s ed an ed ct 
that ill the prov nee ot the emj re tl e o de ot the b shops should 
be obeyed , onil a general council, assembled at his request, condemned 
the " Arian heresy." Perceiving tiie necessity of fixing his residence 
in the center of his dominions, or wishing to rival the fame of Romu- 
lus, Constantine formed the design of removing the seat of government 
to the spot where the " Golden Sora^' of the Bosphoras encircled the 
oft-conquered and reconquered Byzantium. 

66. With the wealth of the world at his command, nothing of course 
was neglected which conld contritmte to the splendor of the new 
capital. Magnificent clinrches, palaces, and private dwellings sprang 
np with almost magical rapidity; while baths and gardens, parks and 
private walks, exhibited all the refinements of eastern luxury. The 
court followed the monarch to the rising city of Constantinople ; and 
Eome, who had suffered so mnch from a multitude of emperors, now 
saw herself deserted by the one who had concentrated all authority in 
himself. These were tlie principal events of the reign of Constantine. ■ 
In his old age he was guilty of great crneity, and his conduct during 

* Alcundorbeeanienioniirchcpf tbo woria.aaSs.o. ConsBintine aule emperor, 338 a. d. 
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Lis whole life stamps Mm as a political rather than a pions aiivocata 
of Christinnity. 

67. COSSTANTINB, CoNSTANB, AND CoSSTAKTIUa. i. B. 33T.— On 

the death »rf Constantine, his do.minions were divided between his 
tliree aoas, jonths, who, without inheriUng the virtoes of their father, 
imitated hia relentless cruelty, and added to it the vices of a volaptu- 
■ous eoKrt. With the exception of two oousins, these princes destroyed 
all the male members of the Constantine family, and then turned their 
arms upon one another. Constrantine was dethroned and slain within 
three years after the death of his father, by his brother Oonstans, 
who, ten years later, suffered a similar fate from the hand of hia own 
general. Constantius, being thus left sole emperor, called his cousin, 
Julian, to a share of power. To escape the j'ealons fury which 
destroyed all his relations, Julian had buried Jiitnself in study and 
telorement, hut upon being clothed with the title and power of a 
Csesar, he showed himself an able and valiant general. His snceess in 
a war with. tJie Sarmatians roused the latent envy of Oonstantius, ami 
the legions of the west haying proclaimed him emperor, the nations 
beheld again with terror the marshaling of armies for a civil war. 
The death of Constantius averted the threatened danger, and Julian 
peaceably ascended the throne. 

68. Julian the Apostate. — a, d. 361. The new Augustus had 
little reason to love a religion which the children of Coastantine had 
professed, and his hatred of Christianity was immediately shown by 
his aWempt to re-establish pag-nnism. To disprove the prophecy of 
Christ, he attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. His impi- 
ous design was frustrated by the hand of Providence. " Horrible bails 
of fire breaking out from the foundation, with frequent and reiterated 
attacks, rwidered the place inaecessible to the workmen ; the victo 
rioas element continniog in this manner, seemed obstinately bent to 
drive them to a distance, and the hopeless attempt was abandoned." 

69. Julian was killed in battle witji the Persians, after a reign of 18 
months. Jovian, one of his domestics, was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. He gave up the cities which had been ts^en from the Per- 
sians, and conducted the Romans in safety back to Antioch, where he 
had only time to revoke the decrees agdnst the Christians, when he 
also died. Valentinian, commander of liis body-guard, was proclaimed 

chnmoter uf the three brolhera. Wts wna Jiiliiui? Ih-w wm he oilled to (.-overn? 
«S. Wh&t did Jultan undcruke la di>! Him did hs stttiii]>t 1o dls]iruvu tbu n-nrds oT 
CbriUi What HM the rvHiU? e». By whuiD woe Julluu kl]ledf Who succeeded hlui? 
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He divided the empire, giving to hia brother, Valens 
the domiDion of the east, while he took np his reBidence at Milan, aa 
inonarch of tlie west. Wai-a with the norihtsrii tribes oceufHed tlifl 
time of both emperora. AfWr a reign of twelve years, Valentiaiaa 
died, leaving the scepter to his son, Gratian, then a joatii nf 17. The 
HiiNs now came forth from the wilds of Scjthia, upon their wort of 
destruction.* 

10. The Goths, intimidated bj tlie invasion of ft nation more bar- 
barous than themselves, entreated the emperor, Valens, to gi'snt them 
lands on the southern side of the Danube. The request was acceded 
to, on certain conditions; and a million of savages were thus settled 
in Thrace. Tlie treacliery of a Eoman governor escited them to revolt,: 
and Valena feO a victim to tlieir vengeance. Two-thirds of his army 
perished in battle, and the country was ravaged to the very gates of 
Constantinople. The yoang Gratian advanced from the west too Ia:te 
to save the lite of hia uncle, but in season to rescue the capital from 
the invaders. Feeling his inability to sustain the weight of an empire 
tottering to its fall, he called in Theodosios, a native of Spain, to his 
assistance, and gave to him the empire of tlie east. 

71. In fonr years,. Theodosius, by his wisdom and firmness, subdued 
the Goths, and received great numbers of tliem into the Roman armies. 
After the death of Gratian, Theodosius married Galla, the beautiful 
d^aughter of the deceased emperor,, and became the last soIb inonaTeh 
tif the empire. He visited Italy. The idols which had so long been 
worshiped in the imperial city were tiirown down ; the images were 
defaced, and the temples deserted, to give place to the less imposing 
forms of Christian worship. Before his death, Theodosius divided the 
empire between his two sons, Arcsdius and tlonorius.t It was never 
after re-uuited, and the subsequent pages will be devoted to the his- 
tory of the Western Empire. 

72. Theodosius died in the month of Janaary, A. ». 33B, and before 
the opening of spring, the Gotliie nation was ia arms. The barriers 
of the Danube were opened, and the savage warriors of Scythi* 
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430 EMPIRE OP BOMB. [a. b. 403. 

"rolled tlieir ponderoas widens over the broad and icy back of the 
indigi.ant river." Tlie fertile fields of Greece were covered with a 
deluge of barbarians, who massacred the men, and drove away the 
beautiful feraalea, witli the cattle of the flaming villages. 

73. A. D. »500. Italy phthdkred by Goth, Vasdal, and Hcs. 
— AdocsTULns, LAST Empeeos. — Alaeic's theee Invasions. — Between 
the years 400 and 403, Alaric, at the head of !iis savage legions, 
invaded Italy. Stiiioho, the able and faithfiil general of Ilcinorins, 
defeated him, and finally hired him to enter the service of the Bumans. 
In 408, Alaric, not having received the stipulated sums, again led his 
army into the garden of Europe. The queen of the world purchased 
her safety with the treasures of the oapitol. Daring a period of 619 
years, the seat of the empire had never been violated by the presence 
of a foreign enemy; but when, in 409, the king of the Goths crossed 
the Po, spread hi armys along the banks of the Tiber, seized the port 
of Ostia, and threatened to destroy the magaaines of corn, the terror 
of famine overcame tlie pride of the senate, and they assented to Ala- 
rio^a proposal of placing a new emperor upon the throne of the unwor- 
thy Honorius. The gates of the city were thrown open, and Attains, 
the man whom Alaric had selected, was clothed in the purple of the 
Offlsars, and conducted by Gothic guards to the palace of Augnstua and 

74. But Attains wanted the spirit to command, and the docility to 
obey. Alai'ic became tired of his puppet-king, and the next year 
stripped him of his royal robea, and sent them to Honorius, who had 
shut himself op in Ravenna. The king of the Goths, no longer dis- 
serabling his appetite for plunder and i-evenge, now appeareil in arms 
under the walls of the capital ; the senate were unable to guard Hgdnst 
the treachery of tlieir domestics ; a gate was silently opened, and the 
inhabitants were roused from their slumbers by the tremendous sound 
of the Gothic trumpet, 1163 years after the founding of Eome, the 
" eternal city " was sacked and plundered by the savage tribes of Ger- 
many and Soythia. The gold and jewels of the nobles were first 
secured; the massy furniture and silken wardrobes of the great were 
piled upon wagons; exquisite works of art, once the pride of Athena, 
Corinth, or the splendid cities of the east, were shivered in pieces; 
and vases of the snost beautiful workmanship were divided by the 
stroke of the battle-as and distributed among the rapaoions soldiers. 
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76. The Gotha evacuated the city on the sisth day. At the head 
of an army encumbered witli rich and weighty spoils, Aiaric advanced 
along the Appian way to the southern point of Italy, There the fer- 
tile island of Sicily attracted his attention, and liia active mind imme- 
diately formed the design of preparing a fleet which should transport 
his followers across the narrow strait of Messina, and waft them to 
the shores of Africa. The winds and waves, raore potent than the 
Eoraan arms, sunk or scattered his ill -constructed galleys; and death, 
the conqueror of kings, soon after fixed the fatal term of his conquests. 
His soldiers, with trae barbaric grief, turned the course of the little 
river Buaentinus, and constructed his splendid sepulchre in its ancient 
bed; the waters were then restored to their natural cltannel; and 
thus have they flowed, age after age, over the tomb of Alarie the 
VUigoth. 

76. Adolphns, the hrother-in-law of Aiaric, sncceeded to the sove- 
reignty of the Gothic people. In the sack of Rome they had taken 
captive the beautiful Placidia, daughter of Theodosius; and the noble 
barbarian, won by her charms, now offered peace to Honorius on con- 
dition of receiving the hand of his sister in marriage. The fair Placi- 
dia consented, and tliie union was consummated before the Goths left 
Italy. The bride, adorned like an empress, was placed upon a throne 
of state, while her husband, clothed in the Roman toga, occnpied a 
less elevated seat at her side. Fifty beautiful slaves, dressed in silken 
robes, presented !ier with fifty basins of gold, and fifty basins of 
gems ; yet even this e^ctraordittary nuptial gift formed but a small part 
of the rare and magnificent spoils of her country. 

77. Adolphus retired with his bride and his people into Gaul, and 
thence into Spain, where hefounded the Mngdoin of the VUigolhs. In 
the year 415, Adolphus was assassinated by one of his domestics, and 
Wallia, his successor to the sovereignty of the Gothic nation, led his 
followers in the track of Aiaric to the southern shore of Italy. The 
tempestnona sea again prevented the projected expedition to Africa; 
and Constantins, the brave general of Honorius, forced the barbarians 
to concinde a pence, and exchange the unfortunate Placidia for 6,000 

of wheat. The hand of the widow of Adolphus was the 
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reWwd rf Constantiaa, and the care of her children, Valentiaian and 
Honorifty theitoefortli oecnpied her attention. 

78. TnB Vandals. — At thfl very time that the Goths were engaged in 
the plniider of Italy, a similar devastation was going on in Spain. The 
Saevi, the Vandala, and tlie Alani forced the passes of the Pyrenees, 
estabiiBhiog thera«elvea in the most fertile portions of that country, 
and enslaved the original inhabitants. In the year 429; Genserio led 
the Vandais across the Strait of Gibraltar, and, re-enforcing his army 
by enlisting the Moors, proceeded to lej-eat from thf, Jtomam nit their 
pMnasiona in Africa. On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces from 
Tangier to Tripoli Were overwhelmed by the bloody tide of war. 
During eight years, the Vandals spread themselves like locnats over 
the larad^ and completed their conquests by once more destroying Car- 
thage, the capital of tlie African world. About the same time, the 
0ath», ths Burffiindiam, and the I'fanh oUaineA dperntanent seat in 
the province» of Gaul. 

79. As eariy as the time of Cicero, it was the opinion of the augurs 
that the fieehe ^nltvyea which Eomnlas had seen represented the 
tieehe iseTUurka assigned for the fatal pei'iod of his city. Now, when 
the loss of the provineea beyond the Alps impaired the glory and 
greatness of Rome; when her internal pftisperity was irretrievably 
destroyed by the separation of Africa ; and when the twelfth century,, 
clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was almost elapsed, the pcuple 
remembered the fearfu! omen', and looked forward with gloomy fore- 
boding to the accomplish me nt of the prophecy. After a disgraceful 
reign of twenty-eight years, Bonorius die* of a dropsy, and the scepter 
of the Western Einpife descended to the (beb!e hands of Valentinian 
111., the infant son of Oonstantius; Plaeidia being declared regent. 
At a suitable age, he was married' to his consin, Eiidosia; but his 
mother still retained her influence, and ruled in his name for twenty- 
five years. 

80. Airn,*. — The Gofhs and the Vandals, from whom the imperial 
city suffered so much, fled before the Hans; but in the year 433 the 
Huns themselves marched sonthward to the Dannbe, and under Attiia. 
suruamed the "Scourge of God," became the terror of the world. 
From the bank* of the Volga to the banks of the Ehine, the savage 
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chieftain estended his fearful sway, and, disdaining to dismount from 
his horse, dictated to embassadors from Constantinople the terms of a 
peace, each condition of which was an insult to the Roman name. 
The treaty was soon broken, and the whole breadth of Europe was 
invaded, oooupied, and desolated bj the myriads of barbarians whom 
Attiia led into the field. In the year 452 he passed the Alps, subdued 
Italy, and took Aqnileia, MilaD, and Pavia. 

81. It is a saying worthy of tbe ferocions pride of the Hunnic chief, 
that the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet 
this savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundation of a city, which 
for a long time sheltered and nourished the sciences and arts. Before 
this irruption, fifty Venetian cities clustered around Aqnileia, and, sup- 
ported by commerce and manufactures, gradually accnraulated extra- 
ordinary wealth. The peaceful inhabitants of these cities, scattered 
like wild-fowl before the storm of war, found a safe but obscure rest- 
ing-place in the neighboring islands ; and there, nestling as it were 
upon the bosom of the waves, where the swell of the Adriatic feebly 
imitates the tides of the ocean, they reared the amphibious city of 
Venice, which, in the middle ages, was the great commercial emporium 
of Europe. 

82. Valentinian fled from Ravenna t) Eome and his ministers pur- 
cliased the safety of Italy by paying to the barbarian the immense 
dowry of the princess Ilonoria, and consenting to add the grand- 
daughter of Theodosius to the list of his innumerable i\ ives, within a 
stipulated time. The king of the Hnns then drew off his myriads, and., 
retired to his wooden palace beyond the Danube, where death foaad 
him in the arms of sieep, and silenced forever his claims npon the 
empire of Rome. His remains were inclosed in three coffins, of gold, 
of silver, and of iron ; and in the darkness of night committed to the 
earth, together with the spoils of nations and the bodies of slaughtered 

83. A. D. 455. The death of Attiia broke the power of the Huns, 
but the next year Valentinian was assassinated by Maximns, a senator 
of illustrious birth, who was proclaimed emperor by the senate and 
people, while tbe bleeding corpse of his rightful sovereign lay at his 
feet. This was the last day of his happiness ; his hours were disturbed 
by remorse or terror; and his throne was shaken by the seditions of 
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tlie EoMiera, the people, and the confederate barharians. Eudoxia, 
the widow of Valentinian, had been corapelled to Tiolate lier mourn- 
ing to appear aa the bride of the usurper. From the east she could 
expect no assistance; the scepter of Constantinople was in the hands 
of a stranger; and, despairing of lud from her own people, she turned 
her eje t Af ' d begged the aid of Grniseric, the king of the 

"Vandals Th b barian had already a powerful fleet in the 

ports of M an; and six hundred years after the total 

defeat o n w r of Carthage by the Romans, the ships of 

Genseric m d otley orew of Vandals, Moora, and Africans, 

issued f m of the city of Dido, to take vengeance upon 

Imperia P ra 

84. When the Vandals disembarked aX, Ostia, Maiimns prepared for 
instant flight; but no sooner did he appear in the streets than the 
inftiriated populace assaulted him with a shower of stones, and his 
mangled body at length found its grave in the Tiber. Eonio and its 
inhabitants were delivered to the violence of the Vandals and Moors. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and niglits. The spoils of pagan tem- 
ples and of Christian churches, the holy instruments of Jewish wor- 
sliip which had been displayed in the triumph of Titns, the gilded roof 
of the eapitol (which cost not less than $10,000,000), the imperial 
ornaments of the palace, and the magnificent furniture of private 
dwellings, were carefully collected and laboriously removed to the fleet. 

SB. Endoxia herself who advanced to meet her deliverer, was 
mdeiy stripped of her jewels, and with her two daughters, the only 
Biirviving remains of the great Theodoslus, was compelled, as a captive, 
to follow tlie haughty Vandal to Africa. Her elder daughter, Eodo- 
eia, became the reluctant bride of Ennneric, the eldest son of Gense- 
ric ; and the queen, with her younger daughter, after several years of 
captivity, was honorably restored to the eastern emperor. The shores 
of Italy, Spain, and Greece were afflicted by the incessant depreda- 
tions of the Vandal pirates. In the spring of each year they sailed 
from the ports of Carthage, and Genseric, remarking that " the winds 
would transport thera to the guilty coasts, whose inhabitants had 
provoked divine justice," snflered his ships to float at ease upon the 
bosom of the Mediterranean, till tlie sight of some wealthy city 
tempted him to land. He continued thus the tyrant of the sea to an 

Qne3tlmix.—S3. Wlint n-jwELiloslacfpm|«liijiHi>do! What nficnvirJ clW sbo dJ . Was 
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advanced age, and Hved to witness the final extiaction of tlie Empire 
of the West. 

86. In the space of twenty years after the death of Valentinian, 
ciiie emperors successively disappeared from the Eoman stage, and the 
last woald be least entitled to the uotice of posterity, if hia reign, 
which was marked by the fall of the Western Empire, did not leave a 
memorable era In the history of mankind. In these times of confusion 
and diacord, when Italy (now all that was left to Rome) was alter- 
jiately defended and ravaged by tho barbarians who ranged themselves 
tinder the banners of the sinking empire, Orestes, a Pannonian chief, 
having gained the favor of the troops, invested his son, Romulaa 
A'ag'ut'os* with the imperial purple, and seated him upon the throne 
of the Coesars. The youtli who was thus made 'the instrnment of his 
father's ambition was distinguished only by his beauty and misfor- 
tunes, Tlie troops who had assisted in his elevation elaimed one- 
third of the lands of Italy as their reward; this insolent demand was 
denied, and Odoacer, chief of the Heruli, roused them to revolt from 
their inoffensive monarch, 

87. Pavia was taken by storm ; Orestes exeented, and the helplesa 
Angnstua, who coald no longer command the respect, was reduced to 
implore the clemency of Odoacer. The barbarian spared his life, and 
the " last emperor of Kome," having signed his abdication in due form, 
was pennitted to retire to the splendid oastle of Lncullns. npon the 
shores of Campania. Odoacer, despising the empty title of Augnstna 
and CjBsar, caused himself to be proclaimed King of Italy ; and the 
senate, mindful of their ancient dignity in the last hour of their 
authority, addressed an epistle to the eastern emperor, solemnly dis- 
claiming the necessity or even the wish of continuing any longer the 
imperial succession in Italy, and consenting to receive the administra- 
tion of justice from the hand of Odoacer. 

Thus ended the empire of Rome, a. d. 476, 1,229 years after the 
foundation of the city by Romulus. 

and AogDstus cliuifed b^ U10 
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51. How did Pyrrhus get involved in tho Itoman war ? 353 

68. Give an account of the movements of Pyrrhus 353, 354 

59. Of his first victory over the Eomans 354 

60. Of his conduct after the battle 354 

61. Of his failure to negotiate a peace 354-356 

62. State how Pabricius gained his point 358 

63. Give an account of Pjrrhus's second victory 356 

64. What further can you stale of Pabricius? 35G, 35T 

65. Give an account of Pyrrhus's defeat 357 

66. What movements did he afterward make ? 357 

67. Give the early history of Carthage 358 

68. What was the origin of the first Punic war? 358 

69. How were the Eomansenabled toeopo with Carthageonthesea? 358 

70. Give aa account of their first success on the sea 359 

71. What successes did they have in Africa ? 359 

72. Whatwere the successes ofReguius? 359,360 

73. What misfortunes befell him ? 360, 361 

74. What failure nest awaited the Romans? 361 

75. What success at last did they have? 362 

7B. How did the Romans use the peace that followed? 362 

77. Iij what war were they next engaged? 362 

78. Who was Tiridomarua ? 362 

79. What challenge did he put forth ? 362 

80. State what followed 362, 3G3 

81. What time elapsed between the first and second Funic wars 363 
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!. Who waa Hannibal ? 363 

I. Give the origin of the aeoond Punic war 363, 364 

t. Of Hannibal'8 success in Sp^n 364 

). Of Ilia pflsaage of the Alps 364, 365 

J. Of hia first two battles with the Romans 365 

1. Of nannibalBBUoseiiuentmovenieDta 365,366 

J. Of the battle of Thraaymecua 366 

). Ofrabiuaand bis policy 366-310 

). Of Varro and his defeat at CannEC 363 

L. What wers the consequences of that defeat? 3S9 

i. What misfortunes attended Hannibal? 370-373 

I. GivG an account of the siege of Syracuse 370, a 

i. What sviooesBea did Scipio Africanua gain? 3 

i. Give an account of the battle of Zama 3 

j. What were the occurrences in Greece? 373-3 

r. What successes did tlie Romans gain over Antiochus? 3 

i. Gire the account of Scipio Africanua's closiag career 3 

I. How did the third Pucio war originate? 3 

). Wliat miafortunes befell the Carthaginiana ? 3 

i. Describe what followed till Carthage was destroyed 3 

i. What added to the growing importance of Rome? 376, 3 

t. What is said of Cornelia Gracchus? 3 

1. Givo an account of Tiberius Gracchus 377, 3 

i. Of Caius Gracchus and Elaccus 373, 379 

!. Of the Jiigurthino war 379, 380 

r. Give an account of Cuius Marius 380, 382 

t. What can you state of the early career of Sylla ? 380 

). How was the Mithridatic war conimeQCed ? 381, 3S2 

). Give an account of its prt^roaa 381, 382 

:. Of the great victory gained hy Sojlla iii Italy 382, 3S3 

!. Of hia subsequent career of crkno 383 

I. Give the closing account of his deeds and death 383, 3S4 

I. Give some account of Craasua 383-388 

i. What wero Lucullua's aucceasea in Aaia? 384 

i. How came Pompey to supersede LuculluB ? 384 

r. Give the closing account of the Mithridatic war ? 384-386 

I. Give an account of Catiline's conspiracy 385,386 

I. Of Pompey's return 1« Rome 386, 337 

I. How waa the first triumvirate effected ? 387, 388 

. What division did the triumvirs agree on? 383 

!. What succeaaes did Ciesar gain? 388, 389 

I. What careor did Craaana run ? 389 

i. Name the events preceding Ihe passing of the Rubicon, .---■■ ^^^' ^^^ 
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125. Give the particulars of that erent 390 

126. What flight and pursuit then followed? 390 

12T. Give an account of Cesar's nest sueceaa 391 

128. Of the battle fought ai Djracchium 391 

129. Of the next battle, that of Pharaalia 391-393 

130. What further account can you give of Pompey? 393,394 

131. Why didCasaar go to Egypt? 395 

!. What did he accompliBh in Egypt ? 395 

133. What in Africa, west of Egypt? 395, 396 

■. What other auooeeaes did Csesar gain? 39G, 397 

'•. Give an aooount of the end of C^aar 397, 398 

136. Deaeribe what followed 398-100 

. How was Ihe second triumvirale brought about? 400, 401 

I. What were the terms agreed upon by the triumTirs ? 400 

I. How was the "proscription" carried out? 400 

I. State what took place in Greece 400, 401 

141. Give sn account of Antony's next rooTeaents 401, 402 

142. Of the aims and movements of Ootavius 402 

143. What new division of power waa made? 402 

144. What became of Pompey and Lepidus? 402 

145. Give the particulars of what followed 402 

146. Ofthebattleof Actinia and its consequences 402,403 

141. Give (he particulars of Oetaviua's aucceaaea 403 

I. What is stated of the reign of Augustus? 404 

I. Give an account of hia family affairs and death 405 

160. What can you state of the reign of Tiberius? 405 

151. Of Germanicus and his career? 405, 406 

152. Of Sejanus and his career? 406 

63. Of the close of Tiberius's reign, and of his death ? 406, 401 

54. Of Caligula, his career and death? 40T, 408 

165. Of Claudius, hia career and death? 408, 409 

156. Of Nero, his career and doath? 409-411 

15Y. OfGalba, hia career aud death? i 

158. Of Otho, his career and death ? 

I. OfVitellius, hia career and death ? 

I. Of Vespasian, and what he and Titua accomplished? 412-415 

161. OfTitus,hiacareBr aud death? 413-410 

162. Of Domitiao, his career and death? 

163. Of Trajan, hia career and death? 4 

164. Of Adrian, his reigTi and death? i 

65. Of Antoninus, hia reign and death ? 4 

86. Of Marcus Aurelius, hia reign and death? 

167. Of Pertmax, his reign and death ? 420, 431 
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). What events followed tbe death of Pertiaai? 421 

). Wiiat wore the events of Serviua's reign? 421, 422 

). What tlie events during the neit eighteen, years? 422 

L. Give an account of the career of Caracalla •122, 423 

!. Of Heliogabalus, his acts and death 423 

!. Give the eventa during the neit eighteen years 424 

L What is stated in relation to the thirty tyrants? 425 

i. In relation to Valerian, his acts and death ? 434 

>. In relation to Aurelian, his acta and death? 424, 425 

[. Name the closing events of Ihe century 425 

i. What is Slated of the ten persacutioua ? 433 

). Give the particulars of Constantina'a accession to power 426, 421 

). Of his important acts and death 427, 423 

I. Hamo the eventa of the next twenty-four years 428 

!. Give the account of Julian and Jovian 42S 

t. Of Valentinian 428, 429 

I. Of Gratianand Theodosius 429 

i. Give the particulars of Alaric's invasion 429, 430 

i. Ofhissuhaec[uent acts, caoveraeota, and death 430, 431 

I. Give the story of Pladdia 431, 432 

t. What misfortunes did the Tandals inflict ? 432 

I. What other misfortunes befell Rome 7 432 

I. What conquests were made by Attila? i32, 433 

.. Give the account of Masimus 433, 434 

!. Of Eudosia 433, 434 

I. What did Rome suffer from the Tandals and Moors? 434 

L Give the particulars of Genseric's career 434, 435 

i. Give the aeeount of Romulus Augustus 436 

i. Give the account of Odoacer 435 

'. When was the Roman empire brought to an end? 435 
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